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PREFACE 


One of the more notable by-products of the inter- 
national “Red Scare” after the First World War was 
the sudden proliferation of conservative paramilitary 
groups dedicated to preserving “law and order” in 
the face of real or imagined revolutionary change. 
Virtually every European country produced such 
organizations,+ but it was only in Central Europe, 
especially in Germany and Austria, that the so-called 
“self-defense organizations” (Selbstschutzorgamisa- 
tlonen) played significant political roles. Here the 
collapse of the old imperial regimes and the partial or 
total disintegration of established security forces 
opened the way for a wide variety of irregular para- 
military formations. 

The most famous among them were the free corps 
(Freikorps), whose exploits have been thoroughly 
chronicled in contemporary memoirs and novels, as 
well as recent historical studies? But there was 
another form of counterrevolutionary vigilantism in 
Central Europe which was perhaps less flamboyant 
than the free corps, but in many ways as important. 
This was the “civil guard” (Einwohnerwehr) move- 
ment. 

The Einwohnerwehren have received relatively little 
attention from scholars. This may be because their 


1JIn England they were called the Home Guards, in France 
and French-speaking Switzerland the Union Civique, in Spain 
the Somaten, in Italy the Organizzazione Civile, in Denmark 
the Forenigen Samfandshjaelpen. Unfortunately there is no 
secondary study of this international movement. One can get 
some sense of its dimensions, however, from the Protocols of 
an International Conference of Civil Guards held in Lucerne in 
November, 1920. Here delegates from six European coun- 
tries—Switzerland, England, Spain, Germany, Italy, Denmark 
(France was represented by a Swiss delegate)—compared 
notes on their respective organizations and tried to create an 
international anti-communist intelligence network. For a copy 
of the protocol see BHSA, I, MA 66139. 

2 The literature on the free corps movement is voluminous. 
See, inter alia, Ernst Jiinger, Krieg und Krieger (Berlin, 
1930); Jinger, Der Kampf um das Reich (Berlin, 1929) ; 
Ernst von Salomon, Die Gedchteten (Berlin, 1930) ; Salomon, 
Das Buch vom deutschen Fretheitskampfer (Berlin, 1938) ; 
Ernst Rohm, Geschichte eines Hochverraters (Munich, 1933) ; 
Georg Maercker, Vom Kaiserheer zur Retchswehr. Ges- 
chichte des freiwilligen Landesjagerkorps (Leipzig, 1921) ; 
Manfred von Killinger, Ernstes und Hetteres aus dem 
Putschleben (Berlin, 1928); Rudolf Mann, Mit Ehrhardt 
durch Deutschland. Erinnerungen eines Mitkampfers von der 
2. Marinebrigade (Berlin, 1921); Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Certzen, Die deutschen Fretkorps 1918-1923 (Munich, 1938) ; 
Robert G. L. Waite, Vanguard of Nazism: The Free Corps 
Movement in Postwar Germany (Cambridge, Mass., 1952) ; 
Hans Kuron, Freikorps und Bund Oberland (Dissertation, 
Erlangen, 1960); Hagen Schulze, Fretkorps und Republik, 
1918-1920 (Boppard, 1969). 

3 There is only one full-length study of the German Ein- 
wohnerwehr movement: Erwin K6nnemann, Einwohner- 
wehren und Zettfreiwilligenverbande (East Berlin, 1969). 
Though containing much valuable information, Konnemann’s 
study is marred by stale Marxist rhetoric and simplistic, 
often polemical judgments. A more dispassionate account of 


function was often limited to securing the rear for 
the free corps or remaining regular army units: and 
their engagements with the “enemy” (often simply 
hungry citizens looting crops or stores) were generally 
not the stuff of which military history is made.‘ 

But in some areas the Einwohnerwehren evolved 
into more than this. Under the guise of “neutral” 
protectors of “law and order” they immersed them- 
selves in local, national, and eventually even inter- 
national politics, thereby gaining an influence which 
far transcended that of simple vigilantes or police 
reserves. 

Such was the case in Bavaria, where the Ein- 
wohnerwehren played a more important role than 
anywhere else in Germany. For this reason the fol- 
lowing study focuses on the Bavarian experience, 
attempting to elucidate what it was about Bavaria 
and her civil guard that made the self-defense move- 
ment there such a critical factor in the postwar scene. 
The book analyzes the background against which the 
Bavarian Einwohnerwehr developed, its sources of 
financial and organizational support, and its relations 
with the governmental and military bureaucracies. It 
follows the evolution of the Einwohnerwehr into a 
political power in its own right, and studies the ways 
in which it made its unique influence felt. It also 
explores the controversy over the group’s dissolution, 
and the effect this had on Bavarian-Reich relations. 
Finally, by examining the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr 
within the broader context of the German counter- 
revolution in the postwar era, it seeks to show how 
this movement contributed to the radicalization of 
“traditional”? conservative politics—how, in short, it 
served as a kind of transition stage between the old 
and new Right in Weimar Germany. 

But the student of the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr 
cannot confine himself to an exercise in regional, or 
even national history, because the leaders of this move- 
ment used their power base in Bavaria to extend their 
influence throughout German-speaking Central 
Europe. The Bavarian Einwohnerwehr’s develop- 
ment became entangled with that of paramilitary units 


the Einwohnerwehr movement in Prussia is Peter Bucher, 
“Zur Geschichte der Einwohnerwehren in Preussen 1918-1921,” 
Mihtargeschichtliche Mitteilungen 1/71. See also the sections 
on the Einwohnerwehr in Horst G. W. Nusser, Konservative 
Wehrverbande in Bayern, Preussen und Osterreich 1918- 
1933 (Munich, 1973); Hans Fenske, Konservativismus und 
Rechtsradikalismus in Bayern nach 1918 (Bad Homburg, 
1969) ; and James M. Diehl, Paramilitary Politics in Weimar 
Germany, (Bloomington, 1977). 

4 This is evident through a perusal of the official military 
history of the period: Reichskriegsministerium, eds. Dar- 
stellungen aus den Nachkriegskampfen deutscher Truppen und 
Fretkorps (Berlin, 1936-1940) ca. 7 v. While naturally 
focusing on the regular troops and free corps, the Dar- 
stellungen provide precious little information on the activities 
of the Einwohnerwehren. 
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elsewhere, particularly in northern Germany and 
Austria. For a time, Munich was the headquarters 
of a massive counterrevolutionary conglomerate, whose 
strengths and weaknesses can only be understood by 
carrying the study to the outposts of that empire. 
Therefore, while Bavaria remains the focus of this 
book, it of necessity encompasses the entire German 
and Austrian scene during the period when Bavarian 
influence was at its height.® 

The story ends with the dissolution of the Bavarian 
branch of the Einwohnerwehr in 1921, not because 
this was the end of paramilitary politics in Central 


5 This study does not treat the attempts by successor groups 
to the Bavarian EW, such as the Bund Bayern und Reich, to 
retain Bavarian influence in Austria or to extend it to Hungary 
and the Ukraine. For the details of these attempts see 
especially Ludgar Rape, “Die oOsterreichische Heimwehr und 
ihre Beziehungen zur bayrischen Rechten zwischen 1920 und 
1923” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Vienna, 
1968). 
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Europe, but because this movement merits a full-scale 
investigation of its own—an investigation which can 
serve as a detailed case study of German para- 
military politics in the immediate postwar period. 
With the fall of the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr and 
the collapse of the elaborate paramilitary empire its 
leaders had created, the history of the German Right 
took a new turn. From that point on the Rigitt 
splintered into a myriad of competing radical sects, 
only one of which was the fledgling Nazi party. Since 
the Second World War historians have rightly ex- 
plored every aspect of National Socialist history, but 
it might be useful to remember that in 1921 the Nazis 
counted for almost nothing compared to the Ein- 
wohnerwehr—a movement whose internal develop- 
ment and significance has been largely ignored. It is 
time, then, to put the postwar history of the German- 
Austrian Right into a new perspective; and it is for 
this purpose that the following study has been written. 

D.C.L. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BAVARIA IN THE ERA OF REVOLUTION, 
1918-1919 


The evolution of the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr in 
the years after the First World War cannot be under- 
stood without reference to the broader pattern of Ba- 
varian historical development in the early twentieth 
century. Three interrelated features of the Bavarian 
scene were especially significant. 

First, the Bavarian society which absorbed the 
shocks of the first “total” war and its revolutionary 
aftermath was one of the most traditional in Germany. 
Thus the clash between inherited traditions and the 
demands of modernization was especially jarring, 
resulting in a severe sense of alienation and disorienta- 
tion. Second, this period was marked by a virulent 
outbreak of Bavarian particularism and prussophobia, 
which seemed at the time to threaten the unity of the 
Reich. Third, the nature and intensity of the Ba- 
varian revolutionary experience in 1918-1919 were 
unique in Germany: the revolution there was the first 
to achieve political success (in the overthrow of the 
Wittelsbach monarchy) and the last to be put down. 
In the interval it reached levels of chaotic upheaval and 
assumed features which did much to determine the 
nature of the counterrevolutionary sentiment among 


Bavaria’s conservative middle classes long after the 
revolution was successfully repressed. 


1. BAVARIAN SOCIETY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF PRUSSOPHOBIA 


When the German Reich went to war in 1914, Ba- 
varia, the country’s second largest state, was still over- 
whelmingly agrarian. Among the seven million in- 
habitants in the seven administrative districts of the 
right side of the Rhine, a full four million still lived 
in rural villages of under two thousand people, while 
another million inhabited small towns with populations 
up to twenty thousand.’ At the end of the war there 
were still only three cities that could reasonably be 
classified as large: Munich with 631,000 inhabitants 
was almost twice as large as Nuremberg and four times 
the size of Augsburg. ? Due to the heavy emphasis on 
agriculture, as well as a lack of raw materials and 
unfavorable geographical conditions, Bavaria had 
almost no heavy industry by the beginning of the 
First World War.? In comparison with the rest of 
Germany, the number of plants employing more than 
ten men was tiny. Thus Bavaria had been able to 
avoid the accumulation of a large contingent of prole- 
tarianized factory workers and had been consequently 
spared the extensive social upheaval characteristic of 
rapidly industrializing societies. + 

Given this relative lack of industrialization, it is 
understandable that Bavaria’s social structure would 
be dominated by the “preindustrial’’ occupational . 
groups. At the outbreak of the First World War 
over two-thirds of the population belonged to the so- 
called Mittelstand.*® Although the depression of the 
1890’s spurred an embryonic radicalization in certain 
segments of this traditionally conservative and almost 
apolitical Mittelstand, it was not until the First World 
War that we find the development of a pervasive 
protest sentiment among the representatives of this 


1 Hans Fenske, Konservativismus und Rechtsradikalismus in 
Bayern nach 1918 (Bad Homburg, 1968), p. 35. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Wolfgang Zorn, Kleine Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte 
Bayerns 1806-1933 (Munich-Pasing, 1962), pp. 45-48. 

4 Werner Gabriel Zimmermann, Bayern und das Reich 1918- 
1923 (Munich, 1953), pp. 74-75. 

5 Fenske, p. 37. 
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class.® That long and bloody conflict, which con- 
stituted one of the most far-reaching modernizing forces 
throughout the world in the twentieth century,’ did 
not fail to whip up waves of change in the traditionally 
quiet backwater of Southern Germany. Briefly, the 
war brought, for the first time, a significant influx 
of heavy industry into Bavaria in the form of arms 
and munitions factories.* The workers imported to 
man such factories soon filled the sidewalks of Munich, 
that previously idyllic “court and residential town,” 
whose most prominent “industrialists” had been the 
local brewmasters. No longer was Bavaria’s capital 
“an almost classless city.” ® Indeed, most of the larger 
Bavarian cities underwent an incredibly rapid and 
jarring process of urbanization during the war—the 
consequence primarily of huge additions in the work- 
ing-class and military-related sections of the popula- 
tion. The former category was especially significant : 
by the end of 1917 the number of laborers engaged in 
war production in factories employing over 200 rose 
to nearly 200,000. *° The sheer size of this increase, 
of course, produced the usual problems in terms of 
housing and provisioning. But as far as class rela- 
tions were concerned, the real problem involved a gross 
discrepancy in earning power: the working classes, 
especially the men employed in the arms factories, were 
better able to keep up with the fantastic wartime in- 
flation rate than the peasants or salaried employees. 7? 

Indeed, the social group hardest hit by the war was 
the Mittelstand. Not only did it suffer economically, 
but it was also confronted with a challenge to its 
social status—in many ways the most traumatic threat 
of all. It was the fear of “proletarianization” which 
finally eroded the Mittelstand’s vaunted respect for 
authority and severely undermined its loyalty to the 
state. By the middle of the war elements of Bavaria’s 
Mittelstand had already begun to take the protection 
of their socioeconomic interests into their own hands. 
By forming such groups as the “Committee for 
Economic Self-Help,” the “Association of Consumers,” 
and the “Bavarian Consumer Cooperative’ they 
demonstrated their growing conviction that the mighty 
state was either unable or unwilling to help the 
benighted “Little Man.” 15 


6QOn the Bavarian Mittelstand during the war see Karl 
Ludwig Ay, Die Entstehung einer Revolutton—Die Volks- 
stimmung in Bayern wahrend des ersten Weltkriegs (Ber- 
lin, 1968), pp. 96-102. 

7 On the relationship between war and modernization in the 
twentieth century, see especially Arthur Marwick, War and 
Social change in the Twentieth Century (London, 1974). 

8 Allan Mitchell, Revolution in Bavaria 1918-1919: The 
Eisner Regime and the Soviet Republic (Princeton, 1965), 
p. 22. 

9 Tbid., Ὁ. 23. 

10 bid. 

11 Wilhelm Mattes, Die bayrischen Bauernrate (Stuttgart 
& Berlin, 1921), pp. 54-55. 

12 Ay, pp. 110-111; Zimmermann, pp. 19 ff; Mattes, pp. 50 f. 
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Bavaria’s large agricultural population was also 
alienated from existing state authority by the war 
experience. The peasants had much to complain 
about: a lack of hands to till the fields, shortages of 
artificial fertilizers and gasoline for tractors, swarms 
of blackmarketeers and beggars invading the country- 
side.** But the most fertile source of discontent 
among the Bavarian peasantry was the institution of 
centrally fixed prices on most farm products as well 
as the barrage of regulations which minutely governed 
the distribution of those goods.** Such procedures 
were hated not only because they represented unpre- 
cedented state interference in the highly individualistic 
and tradition-bound agricultural economy, but also be- 
cause they seemed grossly unfair. Since the state’s 
prices were much lower than those prevailing on the 
open market, the farmer felt cheated. The most im- 
portant figure among the peasantry at the time, the 
so-called “peasant Doctor’ Georg Heim, 15 reported 
increasing bitterness among the local farmers as early 
as February, 1916, which he traced to the govern- 
ment’s “immoral price ceilings.” *® He reported to 
the Munich Government that “the attitude of the rural 
population is becoming more unfavorable day by day. 
.... The worst that can happen has occurred. The 
rural population is saying that the bureaucratic officials 
have lied to them [with the result that] confidence 
has been undermined, the credibility of the officials 
shaken.” 17 Perhaps even more irritating were the 
regulations preventing a peasant from sending food 
parcels to his hungry relations in the city. The farmer 
was supposed to turn over his products to impersonal 
big city bureaucracies, but he was not allowed to feed 
his own sister in Munich or Augsburg. ** Those farm- 
ers who complied from the outset with such regulations 
were infuriated when the government later raised the 
price ceilings or relaxed restrictions, thereby securing 
windfall profits for those less honest operators who 
had illegally hoarded their goods awaiting just such 
changes in policy. The moral was clearly “honesty 
does not pay’—and the blackmarket became the main- 
stay of the agricultural economy in the latter stages of 
the war. 19 

This in itself was a primitive measure of “self-help” 
on the part of the farmers, but it was not the only 
way in which they ignored or even thwarted state 


13 Ay, p. 110. 

14 Tbid., pp. 110-112; Zimmermann, pp. 19 ff; Mitchell, pp. 
50 f. 

15 Qn Heim see Hermann Renner, Georg Heim, der Bauern- 
doktor. Lebensbild eines ‘“ungekronten konigs’’ (Munich, 1961). 

16 Mitchell, p. 24. 

17 [bid. 

18 Ay, p. 114. 

19 By 1917 blackmarket activities had become so extensive 
in the Bavarian countryside that it was virtually impossible to 
get agricultural products without employing “connections.” 
Ay, p. 116. 
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authority in an effort to protect their own interests. 
When mobs of hungry city-dwellers descended on the 
countryside to “requisition” agricultural products, 
farming families left some of their young men home 
to guard the house and crops, or called on their neigh- 
bors for assistance. 2° Apparently the regular police 
could not be trusted, as they came from the same towns 
which harbored the looters. It seemed that at all 
levels the official state authorities had proven impotent 
as an Ordnungsmacht in the eyes of the farmer: all 
that remained was ‘‘self-defense’—however primitive. 

When the Bavarian castigated the “state” for its 
failures during the war this meant less the German 
nation as a whole than Prussia. 2 Prussia—and espe- 
cially Berlin—was blamed for all the inconveniences 
and privations which the war inevitably produced. *? 
Bavarian peasants, exasperated with their plight in the 
war economy, began to see the whole conflict as some 
kind of insidious Prussian plot, whose outcome could 
only be disastrous to Bavaria. Unaware of the priva- 
tions which prevailed in northern German industrial 
centers, Bavarian peasants rapidly convinced them- 
selves that the war was being fought for the advantage 
of Prussia alone. Bavarians were being “exploited” 
so that the ‘Berlin bosses” would prosper. 78 The 
fighting persisted, they believed, because Prussian 
industrialists were reaping huge gains. No wonder 
the German government could not sell its war bonds 
among the Bavarian peasantry: the farmers boycotted 
the bond drives as a protest against the grosse Herren 
in the Berlin government who had started the war 
and then loaded all its burdens on the shoulders of the 
little man. 4 

It was not only the farmers and artisans on the 
“home front” who became rapidly disenchanted with 
the war and the distant bureaucrats who prolonged it. 
Bavarian soldiers complained of being discriminated 
against by the predominantly Prussian General Staff. 
In one such case, a battery of the Bavarian Germer- 
sheimer Landsturm-Fussartillerie complained that it 
was required to expend all its energies at the front 
building fortifications for Prussian artillery units. 
According to a report from the field, “They felt ex- 
ploited; it was frustrating that they had to work for 
the safety of Prussian troops.” 25 In another instance, 
Bavarian troops who had fled to Fort Thiaumont 
during the Battle of the Somme complained that they 
were denied water by the Prussian troops who held 
the fort. ‘“They didn’t give us a drop,” reported one 


20 [bid., p. 115. 

21 For an excellent analysis of tensions between Prussia and 
southern Germany, especially Bavaria, during the war, see 
tbid., pp. 134-155. 

22 Mitchell, p. 24; Ay, p. 119. 

23 Ay, pp. 119-120. 

24 Tbid., pp. 117-119. 

25 Tbid., p. 108. 
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Bavarian, “though many of us had collapsed from 
thirst. I can never forget that.” 76 

Although the main thrust of wartime discontent was 
directed against the central government in Berlin, a 
growing number of Bavarians became highly critical 
of their own state government for what they felt was 
excessive toadying to the federal authorities. 27 Some 
of the dissidents even blamed their titular ruler, the 
“People’s King,” Ludwig III of Wittlesbach, for sell- 
ing out Bavarian interests to the Prussians. As Crown 
Prince Rupprecht was obliged to admit, “Our Govern- 
ment had been too yielding with respect to the de- 
mands from Berlin. Hence antimonarchist elements 
are at work with the slogan: “We Bavarians have been 
sacrificed to the Prussians!’ [This slogan] is stupid, | 
but effective.” 78 

It would be an exaggeration, however, to suggest 
that the king himself was the prime target of the 
growing restlessness and discontent in wartime Ba- 
varia. There was no systematic campaign for the 
elimination of the monarchy, even on the part of the 
Bavarian Social Democrats, who generally maintained 
their reputation as “court socialists.” The main rea- 
son for the lack of a well-defined antimonarchist move- 
ment was simply that most Bavarians recognized that 
the king himself was not really responsible for state 
policy. He may have been blamed for the thin 
beer of the war years, or for profiting excessively on 
the sale of dairy products from his model farm,”® but 
he could not be considered the major culprit behind 
the “swindle” of the First World War. That dubious 
distinction was generally reserved for a much more 
vaguely defined entity: the Oberen, a composite of all 
those officials, both military and civilian, who had led 
Bavaria down the primrose path to the chaos and de- 
struction of the war. %° 


2. THE BAVARIAN REVOLUTION OF 1918-1919 


It was, of course, the catastrophe of the war that 
made a revolution possible in Bavaria. It is true that 
aside from the strikes of January, 1918, in which a few 
thousand workers in Munich and Nuremberg demon- 
strated for an immediate nonannexationist peace, there 
had been no significant radical protests during the 
conflict. δ᾽ But as the war dragged on and on, 
bringing in its wake increasing economic misery at 
home as well as the horrible carnage on the battlefield, 
an atmosphere was gradually created in which a great 
many Bavarians would welcome a revolutionary initia- 
tive against the status quo. 2 The final shock was 


26 Ibid. 

27 Tbid., p. 122; Mitchell, p. 32. 

28 Quoted in Zimmermann, p. 21. 

29 Mitchell, p. 32. 

80 Ay, p. 118. 

31 Mitchell, p. 31. 

32 Tbid., passim; Mattes, pp. 61-63; Zimmermann, pp. 13-23. 
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provided when Bavarians learned that defeat was 
imminent, and that their beloved Heimat itself might 
become a battlefield if peace could not be achieved 
immediately. 

It would not be appropriate to review in any detail 
the actual course of the Bavarian Revolution of 1918- 
1919. 3 What must be briefly noted here, however, 
are the aspects of the revolutionary experience which 
were to have the greatest influence on the way in which 
the local counterrevolutionary movement developed. 

In the most general sense, there was something 
uniquely incongruous, unlikely, and bizzare about the 
whole revolutionary scene in Bavaria. By definition 
all revolutions are incongruous in the sense that they 
produce an upheaval within an established political 
and social framework; but in Bavaria the discrepancy 
between the revolution as a whole (especially, how- 
ever, its last, more radical phases) and the environ- 
ment in which the events took place was particularly 
striking. Here we see one of the most conservative, 
traditional, and quiescent states of the Reich giving 
birth to what was to become Germany’s most violent 
and far-reaching postwar upheaval. But the critical 
point is not that the contrast seems so striking to us 
in retrospect, but that the contemporary actors them- 
selves become aware, or rather obsessed, with this 
incongruity. And this obsession produced a need to 
explain the course of the revolution in terms that 
would be psychologically acceptable to a populace 
which found the whole affair, in the words of one 
historian, “one huge sin against the Bavarian spirit.” *4 

Not surprisingly, the explanation that was most 
attractive involved the simple assertion that the re- 
volution had been chiefly the work of outsiders—that 
it was not really a Bavarian phenomenon at all. As 
is true with most conspiracy theories, there was a 
grain of truth in this view. Many of the key figures 
in the revolution, including its initial leader, Kurt 
Eisner, were not native Bavarians. °° Eisner, though 
he hated Prussia as much as most Bavarians, was an 
implausible leader on the local scene. *® Nothing in 
his upbringing or character seemed to suit him for his 
newfound role; in fact, he seems the embodiment of all 
that we do not associate with the Bavarian stereotype. 


33 The best monograph is still Mitchell. But see also Karl 
Bosl, ed., Bayern im Umbruch (Munich, 1969) ; F. L. Carsten, 
Revolution in Central Europe (London, 1972) ; Heinrich Hill- 
mayr, Roter und Wetsser Terror ἴθ Bayern nach 1918, 
(Munich, 1974); and Richard Grunberger, Red Rising in 
Bavaria (London, 1973). 

84 Karl Schwend, Bayern zwischen Monarche und Diktatur 
(Munich, 1954), p. 58. 

35 Georg Franz-Willing, Die Huitlerbewegung: 
Ursprung, 1919-1922 (Hamburg and Berlin, 1962), p. 22. 

36 On Eisner see especially Franz Schade, Kurt Eisner und 
die bayrische Soztaldemokratie (Hannover, 1961); Falk 
Wiesemann, “Kurt Eisner. Studie zu einer politischen Bio- 
graphie,” in Bosl, pp. 387-426. 
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He was, first of all, a Jew who had grown up in— 
of all places—Berlin. Moreover, he was cosmopolitan 
and militantly urban, with no real feeling for the 
countryside or the problems of the peasantry. As a 
child of sophisticated Berlin culture, his sense of 
humor ran to the witty and urbane rather than the 
beery earthiness typical of Bavarians. No wonder he 
never really acclimatized himself in Bavaria or 
entered “‘the inner circle of the Social Democratic 
leadership in Munich.” 37 Though he became some- 
thing of a folk hero for the Bavarian Left after his 
assassination (his power and influence had steadily 
diminished over the course of his tenure as titular 
ruler of Bavaria, and he was on his way to resign 
when he was killed), Bavarian counterrevolutionaries 
tended to see him as an alien conspiratorial figure, full 
of hidden connections and influence. ** Though this 
was by no means the case, it became a potent image 
for the counterrevolution. 

If the image of Eisner could arouse an element of 
nativist hostility among patriotic Bavarians, this was 
certainly much more the case with the leaders of the 
last stage of the revolution. Eisner had at least 
championed the cause of Bavarian state’s rights vis-a- 
vis the central government in Berlin. *® He may have 
had a Berlin accent and cut a rather strange figure 
with his wispy hair and long white beard, but at least 
he was a German citizen. That could not be said 
of the key figures in the Communist-dominated Soviet, 
which ruled Munich and its environs during the last 
stage of the revolution. The leaders of the Soviet, 
Eugen Leviné and Max Levien, were born Russians; 
that 1s, they belonged to that Slavic “race” which many 
Germans in general had long held in contempt, but also 
feared as the advance guard of oriental barbarism. 
But these Russian Communists were now in a position 
to claim a kind of superiority over their German hosts 
on the basis of the earthshaking successes of the 
Russian Revolution. Levien and Leviné apparently 
flaunted their Russian passports and credentials in 
an attempt to intimidate their German colleagues and 
to stifle any potential criticism of the irresponsible and 
reckless manner in which they were ruling Munich. *° 
This provoked a bitter complaint from the anarchist 
Ernst Toller, who wrote of the Russians’ behavior: 


With each action it is not questioned whether it suits the 

situation of our special circumstances, the views of the 

great mass of our working people, the care for our 

present and future; but only whether it conforms to the 

teachings of Russian Bolshevism, whether Lenin and 

Trotsky in a similar instance would react thus and thus. 
We Bavarians are not Russians... .* 


87 Mitchell, p. 59. 


38 Franz-Willing, p. 29. 
39 Schwend, pp. 44 ff. 
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Although in fact there was little contact between 
Munich and Moscow during the revolution, panicky 
middle-class Bavarians saw a Russian conspiracy at 
work, an attempt to dominate the whole state through 
the machinations of Slavic-Semitic agents. The invec- 
tive against the Soviet invariably focused on the 
“alien” nature of the enterprise, with the explicit 
suggestion that those few native Bavarian workers 
who supported the Communists had been duped or 
deceived by the insidious Russian-Jewish conspira- 
tors. *? A typical response was that of the particularist 
Bavarian People’s Party, which announced after the 
revolution that Bavaria had been “raped” by “‘ele- 
ments foreign both to our State and race.’ ** The 
archibishop of Munich agreed that his flock had been 
victimized by a “bunch of foreigners.” ** The com- 
plaint was similar in those few centers outside of 
Munich where the Soviet influence had penetrated: 
the counterrevolutionary organizer Rudolph Kanzler 
charged in his memoirs that the revolutionaries who 
took over the administration of his town (Rosenheim) 
were “alien” with no understanding of local con- 
ditions. *° 

One of the targets of this nativist crusade, as can 
be gleaned from some of the above comments, was an 
alleged “Jewish conspiracy.” Initially, the concern 
was chiefly with foreign Jews, but in the months fol- 
lowing the suppression of the Soviet, as Bavarians be- 
came increasingly convinced that their state had been 
the victim of a widely based Semitic plot, local Jews 
were included among the enemies of Bavarianism. The 
Munich Chief of Police, who was himself an active 
anti-Semite, reported in June, 1919 that, “there is 
growing excitement against the foreign and native 
Jews because they are accused of having promoted the 
Bolshevist trend by furthering disintegration and giv- 
ing financial support.” *® By August, 1919 the Augs- 
burg Anti-Semitic League had enrolled 1,200 new 
members, “mainly from the better circles,’ according 
to an Army report from that town. *7 In the same 
period a large racist demonstration in Munich’s 
Odeonsplatz led to physical attacks on local Jews, 
who were identified in an alleged conspiracy with their 
“racial brothers in Berlin” to keep food prices high. *8 

The Bavarian Revolution not only produced a wide- 
spread nativist reaction; it also served to undermine 
the average citizen’s confidence in the capacity of the 


42 In fact, Levien, though certainly Russian, was not Jewish. 

43 Rudolf Kanzler, Bayerns Kampf gegen den Bolschewtsmus 
(Munich, 1931), pp. 13-15. 
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45 Tbid., p. 11. 

46 Report of June 7, 1919, BHSA, IJ, MA 99902; Quoted 
in Carsten, 256. 

47 Report August 17, Ibid. 

48 Uve Lohalm, Volkischer Radikalismus—Die Geschichte 
des Deutschvélkischen Schutz—und Trutzsbunds 1919-1923 
(Hamburg, 1970), p. 291; Carsten, p. 256. 
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existing peace-keeping authorities to maintain a rea- 
sonable semblance of law and order. In this respect, 
the length and intensity of the revolution in Bavaria 
were especially significant. Nowhere else in Germany 
did the situation become as chaotic and threatening 
as in Munich; nowhere had the breakdown in authority 
and civic order been so complete and terrifying. Dur- 
ing the last days of the Soviet drunken soldiers of 
the “Red Army” ranged through the streets of Munich 
on wild looting and plundering sprees. Wildcat general 
strikes were periodically proclaimed. Prisoners were 
freed from their cells by the new Minister of Police, 
who had himself spent a good deal of time behind bars: 
in 1903 he had been arrested on a morals charge and in 
the next four years had served sentences once a year 
for a variety of crimes including burglary, forgery, and 
assault. 4 

The natural response on the part of the conservative 
Bavarian citizenry was to blame the legitimate govern- 
ment—in this case the exiled Social Democratic Hoff- 
man cabinet—for letting the situation in Munich de- 
generate to the point that it did. And in fact, there 
was some basis for this complaint, because Hoffman 
had delayed his decision to call in non-Bavarian troops 
to suppress the Soviet in the hope that a domestic 
socialist militia might be able to manage the task 
alone. °° But the problem really transcended a simple 
disgust with the way in which the government had 
handled the Soviet. The shock over the general break- 
down of established authority (including the army 
and the police) throughout the revolution was so 
intense that a profound distrust of such official author- 
ity remained a basic ingredient in the Bavarian popular 
mentality long after the successful suppression of the 
Soviet. 1 Needless to say, this syndrome was vitally 
important in determining the strength and tenacity 
of the local self-defense movement, which, after all, 
was based on the proposition that the regular law en- 
forcement agencies were inadequate to protect the 
lives and property of the citizenry. 


3. INITIAL ATTEMPTS AT SELF-DEFENSE 
ORGANIZATION DURING THE 
REVOLUTION 


The preoccupation with maintaining some semblance 
of law and order was not, however, the exclusive 
prerogative of Bavaria’s conservative middle classes. 


49 On the last days of the Communist rule in Munich see 
Mitchell, pp. 318-331; Carsten, pp. 218-233; and, for con- 
temporary chronicles with an hysterical anti-communist flavor, 
Josef Karl, Die Schreckenherrschaft in Miinchen und bay- 
rischen Oberland (Munich, 1919) and Ambroise Got, La 
Terreur en Baviere (Paris, 1922). 

50 Mitchell, pp. 321-322. 

51 Not even when von Kahr replaced Hoffmann in March, 
1920, did the majority of Bavarians feel the existing authorities 
could contain a possible resurgence of revolutionary activity. 
See Fehrenbach Report, September 29, 1920, BA R431/2213. 
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The first attempts to organize a citizens’ militia to help 
maintain domestic security had in fact come from 
members of Ejisner’s revolutionary government. ὅ2 
The ministers Erhard Auer (Interior) and Johannes 
Timm (Justice) had become convinced by the end of 
December, 1919, that the existing security forces— 
most notably the so-called “Republican Security 
Troops’—were both inadequate and unreliable, espe- 
cially in light of the frightening news of street fighting 
in Berlin. On December 27 they issued the follow- 
ing proclamation: “The police force has _ been 
strengthened and additional security forces called up 
to protect life and property against acts of violence. 
Recognizing, however, that the citizenry does not wish 
to leave the requirements of security entirely to others, 
and that it is ready to play a role in the effort to 
guarantee the present government against all threats 
[sic], the undersigned call for the creation of a 
Birgerwehr. The Biirgerwehr will act in cooperation 
with the regular peace-keeping authorities to protect 
the population and the new social order.” *? Even 
before this proclamation was issued, Auer had sug- 
gested the formation of local citizens’ guards in sev- 
eral rural townships; and some villages had indeed 
established embryonic self-defense organizations. ὅς 

The Burgerwehr initiative on the part of the two 
Social Democratic cabinet ministers provoked one of 
the most sensational crises in Bavarian politics since 
the Munich coup. Radical representatives of the 
Soldiers’ Councils were infuriated at what they re- 
garded as a calculated move against the council system. 
Though it is clear that neither Auer nor Timm 
intended to establish a “White Guard” (in fact, they 
apparently believed that the militia should consist pri- 
marily of reliable trade union members) the Soldiers’ 
Councils declared the scheme “ἃ great danger for the 
revolution, since the public peace will be thereby 
endangered and a civil war could thus easily ensue.” δ 
Their charges were buttressed (although unjustifiably ) 


52On this see Ulrich Kluge, “Die Militar-und Ratepolitik 
der bayrischen Regierungen Eisner und Hoffmann 1918-1919,” 
Sonderdruck aus Mulitargeschichtliche Mitteilungen 1/1973, 
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Schober MS exists in two copies, one in the Bavarian War 
Archives and another in the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte. 
Henceforth cited (Schober, HS920-924). 
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by an unfortunate coincidence: at the same instant 
that Auer and Timm announced their plan for a 
Burgerwehr, another militia initiative—this one, how- 
ever, clearly counterrevolutionary—was launched by a 
former officer of the Bavarian Army, one Rudolph 
Buttmann. Buttman had unsuccessfully sought back- 
ing for his project among various Munich authorities, 
but was ultimately arrested by the local police for 
plotting a counterrevolutionary putsch. Opponents 
of the two ministers’ Burgerwehr plan now seized the 
opportunity to accuse Auer and Timm of complicity 
with Buttmann. Though this accusation was 
unfounded, the Social Democratic party was so intimi- 
dated that it renounced any support for the Burger- 
wehr idea, leaving the two ministers alone to defend 
their integrity. °° 

Eisner, who had not signed the Burgerwehr procla- 
mation, now demanded that Auer publicly retract 
his call to arms, as well as prevent any further dis- 
tribution of weapons among the populace. 57 For the 
moment, at least, the Burgerwehr project was 
thoroughly discredited ; any initiative toward the for- 
mation of a citizens’ militia could be branded as a 
reactionary attack on the whole council system. But 
the need for some kind of additional security force 
became more serious than ever as Munich’s radical 
soldiers, unopposed by regular police or military au- 
thorities, embarked on their frequent shooting and 
looting sprees. A serious riot occurred on January 7, 
when a delegation of unemployed workers marched on 
the Ministry of Social Welfare. The Commandant 
of the City, Durr, warned an anxious cabinet on 
January 9: “It is not a matter of a simple demon- 
stration, but of actual putsch attempts. We can no 
longer offer a guarantee for the safety of the city. The 
police force is no longer sufficient and the troops will 
no longer cooperate if they are compelled to remain 
under such tension.” 58 

Despite the obvious need for more adequate guar- 
antees of internal security, another coherent initiative 
for the formation of a militia did not develop until mid- 
February, 1919. At this juncture, the political situa- 
tion within Bavaria had changed considerably. The 
January 12 Landtag election had been a disaster for 
Eisner and the Independent Social Democrats, whose 
days in office were now clearly numbered. ®® On the 
other hand, sensing their inability to prevent the 
imminent convocation of the Parliament, which would 
more or less spell doom for the council movement, 
Bavarian radicals became even more threatening in 
their campaign for a “second revolution.” There was, 
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in other words, an increasing polarization between the 
ascendant forces of moderation and conservativism on 
the one hand, and the advocates of continued revolu- 
tionary struggle on the other. In such an atmosphere 
the Social Democratic party finally was able to unify 
itself behind a renewed campaign to guarantee do- 
mestic security through the creation of a Civil Guard. 
At a cabinet meeting on February 12 the Social Demo- 
cratic Minister of Military Affairs, Albert Ross- 
haupter, issued a directive for the formation of a 
Volkswehr. He called on “all ablebodied men of 
the ‘Freestate of Bavaria’ to defend their freedom,” 
which was “threatened by Bolshevism.” °° He was 
backed by Johannes Hoffmann, the future prime 
minister, who put the case for the Volkswehr in 
apocalyptic terms: “Through the penetration of the 
Spartacists into the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils, 
the situation has become untenable.” He reduced the 
government’s options to the simple choice: “either 
initiate armed resistance or give free reign to 
anarchy.” ® 

Details of Rosshaupter’s program were hardly cal- 
culated to reassure suspicious leftists. Volkswehr 
units would be attached to existing components of the 
army and recruitment was to be conducted by regular 
military commanders. Officers would be appointed by 
the Military Ministry. Recruits were to swear ab- 
solute obedience to their superiors and to submit to 
“the still applicable laws of war.” The Volkswehr 
troops would have their own ranks, salary scale, and 
grievance procedures, but one item was conspicuously 
absent: there were to be no soldiers’ councils. 52 
Rosshaupter insisted that such soldiers’ councils 
brought only “a lack of discipline and restraint’’ into 
the military. ° 

While the SPD ministers pressed unanimously for 
the Volkswehr system, which was clearly designed to 
guarantee SPD supremacy in the ongoing struggle 
with the councils, the Independents tried to moderate 
this call to arms. Minister Unterleitner insisted that 
the radicalization of the Left was the fault of the 
cabinet’s “counterrevolutionary policies.” ®* Eisner, 
too, suggested that the organization of such a Volks- 
wehr could only provoke the far Left. © 
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Despite the lack of consensus in the cabinet, Ross- 
haupter went ahead on his own with the militia 
organization. Placards began appearing all over 
Munich appealing for the creation of a “volunteer 
Volkswehr.” ®* Individual military commanders fol- 
lowed suit with their own recruiting propaganda. The 
commander of the “First Pioneer Batallion” warned 
that a “floodtide of Bolshevism, anarchy and unspeak- 
able misery would engulf Bavaria” unless appropriate 
countermeasures were taken. °’ 

In the cabinet meeting on the next day, February 
13, Eisner seemed resigned to the unilateral action 
of his SPD colleagues. Too weak to suspend Ross- 
haupter’s Volkswehr proclamation, he simply recorded 
his reservations about its wording, which seemed to 
suggest the creation of a “White Guard.” ® When the 
SPD Minister of Justice, Timm, reminded him of 
recent costly riots in Regensburg, Eisner backed down 
completely: “All right, Pll agree [το the creation of 
a militia], but I find the form an unhappy one.” 5 

Once inaugurated, the plan for a Volkswehr be- 
came a major bone of contention not just among 
members of the cabinet, but, like the previous Burger- 
wehr, between the SPD and the radicals in the Coun- 
cil movement. Rosshaupter’s plan was brought before 
the Landesversammlung bayrischer Arbeiter-S oldaten- 
und Bauernrate on February 14. The Congress, pre- 
dictably, rejected the Volkswehr as conceived by the 
Minister of Military Affairs ; and in a six-point procla- 
mation it called, inter alia, for the suspension of the 
Volkswehr mobilization, the closing down of military 
recruitment offices, and the creation of a ‘Republican 
Guard” in Munich of 5,000 men. 7° 

Eisner, fearing that the Volkswehr crisis would lead 
to the complete disintegration of his coalition regime, 
now tried desperately to mediate between the Socialist 
ministers and the enraged Congress of Councils. He 
managed to get Rosshaupter’s consent to a provision 
which he hoped would reassure the Congress. Accord- 
ing to his compromise formula, recruiting for the 
Volkswehr would be modified in such a way that the 
militia would consist primarily of militarily ex- 
perienced workers and members of unions. ™ 

But the Soldiers’ Councils in particular were not to 
be pacified. A resolution of the Landessoldatenrat 
und Kasernenrate called for the annulment of the 
Volkswehr proclamation and issuance of a new plan 
based on consultation with the Soldier’s Councils. *? 
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On the next day, February 16, a huge demonstration 
in the streets of Munich reenforced this demand, 15 
which was then reaffirmed on February 17 in a full 
session of the Congress of Councils. The Congress 
demanded again that Volkswehr recruiting be sus- 
pended, that the recruiting offices be placed under 
control of the Councils, and that any resistance by 
recruiters be broken and punished.** The radicals 
then issued a declaration over the forged signature of 
Rosshaupter, announcing the acceptance of their de- 
mands plus the promise “to issue no further decrees 
without the countersignature of the Landessoldaten- 
vat. τ 

The State Conference of the SPD, however, 
was not to be bullied into submission. It insisted on 
February 20 that the Volkswehr matter had been 
settled by Rosshaupter’s initial decree ; that it would be 
“technically impossible” to accept the demand for the 
Councils’ countersignature on the Military Muinister’s 
decrees. In any case, countersigning would be hardly 
necessary when the Minister was a Social Democrat! 7° 

Thus on the eve of Eisner’s assassination (February 
21) the whole Volkswehr issue was mired in con- 
fusion. Ejisner’s death only compounded this, for it 
was followed by a chaotic interregnum in which it 
was hard to tell who ruled the “Free State of Bavaria.” 
The organization that claimed leadership, a newly 
formed Central Association of Councils (Zentralrat), 
had difficulty moving beyond the articulation of a 
vague formula for “preserving the achievements of the 
revolution.” 77 When its chairman, the maverick 
Social Democrat Ernst Niekisch, attempted to con- 
tain the political chaos in Munich with specific secur- 
ity measures—such as the arrest of fifty conservative 
hostages and the seizure of the “bourgeois” press—he 
encountered such resistance from his own party, as 
well as from the DDP and BVP, that he had to back 
down. *® Niekisch and the Zentralrat also proved 
unable to set up a viable security force to replace the 
abortive Volkswehr. Orders went out to create a 
network of Arbeiterwehren, whose ranks, as the 
name suggested, were to be filled only by members of 


73 The demonstration itself was an exercise in confusion. 
Estimates on its size varied from 9,000 (the Social Demo- 
cratic Minchner Post) to 150,000 (the Independent Socialist 
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the left-wing parties (including Communists) or trade 
unionists. ‘® But the police—entrusted with “‘register- 
ing’ the military weapons dispensed to the Arbeiter- 
wehren—were unable to complete their task; and in 
the end an effective working-class militia was never 
organized. *° 

Thus there was no viable militia force to provide 
security for the new socialist government which finally 
emerged (on March 18) against a background of 
byzantine political negotiations and threats of renewed 
revolution. The new prime minister, Johannes Hoff- 
mann, was a moderate socialist whose main concern 
was to win over (or at least neutralize) the state’s 
dangerously alienated radical minority. He thus ap- 
pealed to the radicals for the acceptance of a kind of 
“civil truce” (Burgfrieden), in exchange for which 
he vaguely promised a broad program of socializa- 
tion. 8. But Munich’s Reds were in no mood to be 
conciliatory and their continued campaign for a second 
revolution was greatly aided by the city’s incredibly 
depressed and chaotic economic situation. Unemploy- 
ment was the worst problem: practically every night 
groups of unemployed citizens congregated in various 
beerhalls to protest their plight and threaten violent 
action against the government. The general credibility 
of the leftist threat was buttressed by the events in 
Hungary; with Bela Kun’s accession to power the 
radical Left in Bavaria was emboldened with hopes 
of a general revolutionary conflagration throughout 
Central Europe. Hungary, then Austria, and finally 
Bavaria might soon join the ranks of the “true work- 
ers’ republics.” 

While confronting this growing threat from the Left, 
Hoffmann was faced with a loss ot potential support 
from the Right. The problem, again, can be traced 
to the resurgence of particularism in the war and post- 
war period. The Bavarians had been fighting in the 
National Assembly debates for the retention of states’ 
rights against the centralizing scheme of Hugo 
Preuss. 2 By the time Hoffmann assumed power 
much of the battle had already been decided against 
the Bavarians; the Southerners had sustained losses in 
the areas of military command, diplomatic representa- 
tion, telegraph and transportation systems, and the 
administration of taxes. Though there was little he 
could do about any of this, Hoffmann made the 
critical error of accommodating himself all too readily 
to the situation. Good Social Democrat that he was, 
he announced that Bavaria would have to accept the 
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centralizing tendencies emanating from Berlin, because 
the State could not exist independent of the Reich.** 

Representatives of the  particularist Bavarian 
People’s party, Bavaria’s largest political organization, 
now waxed indignant over Hoffmann’s apparent will- 
ingness to sacrifice a precious heritage of historical 
rights—the very backbone of the unique Bavarian 
“Kultur’—on the altar of German unity. This party 
had, after all, made its position with regard to state’s 
rights very clear on the eve of the opening of the Na- 
tional Assembly : 


We are not going to tolerate,” announced a party state- 
ment, “being ruled from Berlin in the future. Berlin 
must not become Germany, nor Germany Berlin. Ba- 
varia’s previous far-reaching economic and fiscal de- 
pendence on the over-powerful North must be ended. We 
categorically reject the ruthless, one-sided Prussian domi- 
nation in these areas. We further oppose most vigorously 
the proposal to curtail the powers of the individual states 
and to create a unified German political structure. The 
precondition for our cooperation within the German nation 
is the assurance that the rights upon which our political, 
cultural, and economic independence rest will not be vio- 
lated by any constitutional changes passed against the will 
of Bavaria. In this spirit we demand Bavaria for the 
Bavarians ! 84 


Intensely frustrated over its inability to implement 
these extreme federalist principles, the BVP placed 
all the blame on the Hoffmann government. The 
disgruntled states’-righters noted with dismay that 
even Eisner, the Jew from Berlin, had been a better 
Bavarian than Hoffmann. *® The inevitable conse- 
quence of this development was that ‘the leaders of 
Bavarian Catholicism could no longer be counted on 
to throw their considerable weight behind Hoffmann 
in the event of a sudden and serious crisis.’’ °° 

When that crisis duly arrived with the April 7 
proclamation of the Bavarian Soviet, the Hoffmann 
Cabinet fled to Bamberg (north of the Danube) in 
the hopes of mobilizing the necessary support to re- 
establish its power in Munich and its environs, which 
now constituted the bailiwick of the radicals. Initially, 
Hoffmann tried to rely exclusively on existing Ba- 
varian military forces. He spurned an offer from 
Reichswehr Minister Noske to provide federal 
troops. 2. His Military Minister, Schneppenhorst, 
also rejected suggestions to call in the still relatively 
small Fretkorps Epp, which, since it had been out- 
lawed in Bavaria, was forced to recruit its volunteers 
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under Reich auspices in Thuringia. ®® It was under- 
standable that Hoffmann resisted depending on an 
organization whose leader, the notorious Colonel 
Epp, he had tried to arrest, and whose ranks were 
filled with men hostile to any form of socialist govern- 
ment. 88. The Bavarian government was clearly intent 
on avoiding a repetition of the north German ‘White 
Terror’ experience in its reconquest of authority in 
Munich. | 

This proved impossible, not for want of good inten- 
tions, but for lack of an effective and reliable security 
force within Bavaria. The ineffectiveness of Hoff- 
mann’s anti-Soviet campaign was apparent from the 
outset. A pathetic pro-Hoffmann putsch in Munich 
on April 13 served only to solidify communist control 
of the city. On the next day the Bamberg government 
ordered its troops, consisting of the Second Army 
Corps under Major Hierl (later to become Head of 
the Reich Labor Service), and the Third Army Corps 
under Major Denk, to take positions within 15 kilo- 
meters of the city’s borders. But when a unit from 
the Third Corps met resistance from the Munich Red 
Army at Dachau, the drive collapsed. It seems that 
the Hoffmann forces—under the influence of their 
Soldiers’ Councils—chose to negotiate with the 
radicals rather than press the fight. °° 

Hoffmann now retreated from his early proscription 
against all free corps activity in Bavaria. He began 
urging the formation of paramilitary groups com- 
posed of all social classes, and allowed the distribution 
of arms and supplies to all organizations willing to join 
in the crusade against the Soviet. ** Still, however, the 
government hoped to avoid mobilizing a “White 
Guard,” as is evident from the following proclama- 
tion: 52 


Bavarians! Comrades! Our country is in the greatest 
danger. A small band of alien visionaries, bent only on 
destruction, is trying to subject our long-suffering people 
to bloody civil war. This unscrupulous group is taking 
advantage of the discontent caused by food shortages and 
unemployment for its own criminal purposes. The Com- 
munists are to blame for the fact that blood has already 
been spilled in Munich. They are now organizing their 
Russian-style Red Army against the Socialist Govern- 
ment and its militia. The danger is very great! Up to 
this point our regular troops and police have heroically 
held back the onslaught. But now they need help! The 
righteous indignation of the people must form the basis 


88 On Colonel Epp and his Freikorps see H. J. Gordon, Jr., 
“Ritter von Epp und Berlin 1919-1923,” Wehrwissenschaftliche 
Rundschau, 1959. 
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for a powerful force which can put a halt to this criminal- 
ity. . .. Only one recourse is possible. ... Workers, 
peasants, Burgers: rise up as one man against the oppres- 
sors! You have already proclaimed your loyalty to the 
legal Government. Now it is calling on you. Hurry to 
the defense of your country and your freedom. Our pa- 
tience is at an end. This mess must be cleaned up once 
and for all. Protect the fruits of the revolution, save 
socialism and democracy. But we want no White Guard! 
Only a true people’s self-defense force must be established. 


What kind of militia forces materialized in re- 
sponse to the government’s appeal? This question is 
not easy to answer because of the sheer variety of 
“self-defense” organizations which proliferated in the 
postwar period like mushrooms after a rainstorm. 

There were, in the first place, dozens of small ad 
hoc rural guards (usually called Flurschutzen), whose 
primary function was the defense of the “healthy 
countryside” against the spread of the urban-centered 
revolutionary bacillus. °? One sees in their psychology 
the legacy of rural hostility toward the city which 
had been so inflamed in the First World War. Peas- 
ants in the Flurschutzen armed themselves not just 
against the revolution per se, but against official 
attempts to continue wartime requisitions of agri- 
cultural products for the hungry towns. ** But what- 
ever the inspiration of their mobilization, these village 
vigilantes confined themselves to local defensive opera- 
tions. They were not available for the more ambitious 
crusade against the Munich Soviet. 

Those Bavarians who were willing to commit them- 
selves to a full-scale military operation against the 
communist-controlled capital (as well as a few other 
Red strongholds mainly in the South) tended to volun- 
teer for the free corps. The historiography on the 
German free corps has left us a picture of swash- 
buckling war veterans who formed a “vanguard of 
Nazism.” °° Though this may be an accurate picture 
of some free corps units, especially in the Baltic, the 
situation in Bavaria was much more complicated. °° 
There the free corps movement was so heterogeneous 
as to make any generalization hazardous at best. Some 
of the free corps were tiny, consisting of no more than 
a few dozen men; many had a couple hundred, while 
the largest, such as the Fretkorps Wiirzburg and the 
Freikorps Oberland, had roughly 600 and 800 men, 
respectively. In some cases the free corps units had 
sufficient strength to allow their veteran volunteers to 
assume roughly the same rank or function they had 
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in the regular army; in other cases, ex-NCO’s and 
even officers were forced to serve as enlisted troops. ὃ 

In general, the Bavarian free corps movement pro- 
jected a considerably more “democratic” image than 
had the old imperial army. Officers fraternized with 
the enlisted volunteers, who were free simply to leave 
if they felt persecuted. It would seem that the com- 
mon struggle in the trenches during the war had 
broken down some of the old social barriers in mili- 
tary life. 58 

This was important, for the Bavarian free corps 
managed to draw volunteers from all social and occu- 
pational groups in the state. The largest contingent 
come from the region’s professional soldiery—both 
ex-officers and enlisted men—who often saw the free 
corps as a means of remaining militarily active. °° But 
students from Bavaria’s universities also played a vital 
role. The universities had been closed and the stu- 
dents called to arms by the government on April 19. 
According to a government proclamation issued after 
the successful reconquest, that appeal was ‘answered 
in great numbers’; and the students merited “the 
special thanks of the Fatherland.” 1° Free corps 
units in the predominantly agricultural South de- 
pended heavily on those farmers adventurous enough 
to leave their own villages.1°* But urban groups— 
artisans and even industrial workers—were also 
well represented. These groups, after all, made up 
three quarters of Bavaria’s professional soldiery and 
it was from this pool that the bulk of the volunteers 
was drawn. 1° 

As for poltical orientation, legend has it that the 
free corps were uniformly rightist; but this does not 
appear to have been the case. Here, too, there was 
considerable diversity, the spectrum running from the 
radical Right (Epp’s Bayrische Schiitzenkorps and 
the Freikorps Oberland) to such groups as the Frei- 
korps Regensburg and the Republikanische Schutz- 
truppe Miinchen, which were genuinely committed to 
socialism, 1° 

All this 15 not to say that. the free corps movement 
represented the perfect answer to Hoffmann’s plea 
for a “true people’s self-defense force.”’ Backed against 
the wall, the prime minister could not be overly dis- 
criminating in his choice of volunteers; and it 18 
clear that all too many of them were opposed not just 
to communism, but to the entire republican order. 

This was true, for example, of Rudolf Kanzler, a 
surveyor in the state civil service who organized a 
Burgerwehr in his hometown of Rosenheim. Kanzler 
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never disguised his commitment to the counterrevolu- 
tion. Indeed, he relished the epithet “White General,” 
which was accorded him in recognition of his para- 
military activities against the Munich Soviet.*°* Fol- 
lowing the fall of the Soviet, Kanzler went on to 
play an important role in the development of the 
Einwohnerwehr movement. He did this with the 
support of the Hoffmann government he had helped 
restore to power; and yet his long-term goal remained 
to “bring a rapid and deserved end to the pigsty re- 
public.” 108 

In the immediate context, however, the problem 
with Bavaria’s militia forces was not so much their 
politics, but their insufficient numbers. After four long 
years of war, most Bavarians wanted no part of any 
military operation. Mayors reported that their male 
constituents ignored the government’s appeal because 
they were sick of fighting and fearful of leaving their 
families unguarded at home.?° In the end, the Bam- 
berg government managed to bring together some 
19,000 troops, but it did not feel confident that this 
was a sufficient force for the suppression of the 
Soviet. 197 

Thus Hoffmann was ultimately compelled not only 
to organize free corps, but to take the additional 
unwanted step of calling on outside assistance. Actu- 
ally, Hoffmann had called for help from neighboring 
Wiirttemberg, and from the federal government in 
Berlin, even before the Dachau fiasco. 198 Noske in 
particular was delighted with Hoffmann’s predicament, 
because it gave him an opportunity to extend his own 
influence to the South.?°® He granted Hoffmann’s 
request for assistance only on the condition that he 
himself maintain overall command of the whole expedi- 
tion, and that the local tactical command be invested in 
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the Prussian General von Oven. Oven was notified 
that he need not follow any orders from the Bavarian 
government until Munich was securely in his hands. 119 

The details of the reconquest of Munich are too well 
known to be recapitulated here.141_ But two points 
are worth mentioning. First, in its dying days the 
Munich Soviet reenforced the hatred of its con- 
querors by murdering a number of hostages in the 
Luitpold Gymnasium. Among the hostages were 
three prominent Munich Burgers and four nobles, 
one of whom was an officer. News of this Getselmord 
(murder of hostages) reached the troops as they were 
storming the city; and this helps explain the soldiers’ 
thirst for revenge, as well as the severe judicial treat- 
ment of the captured rebels. 112 

Second, the need to call on outside troops to repress 
the Soviet was a source of great humiliation to the 
Bavarians. The “Free State of Bavaria,’ which had 
been founded by Eisner in a spirit of anti-Prussianism, 
had to be liberated by federal troops (largely Prus- 
sian) under a Prussian Commander. The situation 
was perhaps best summed-up by a French commenta- 
tor, who noted: ‘‘What Bismarck had not risked 
after the victory of 1871 was achieved by Noske follow- 
ing the defeat of 1918. His intervention in the old 
Wittelsbach realm crowns the work of the Iron 
Chancellor... . 113 

This unhappy development—perhaps as much as 
the chaos of the revolution itself—brought home to 
the Bavarians the need for internal security measures 
which would prevent such a humiliation from recur- 
ring. The state’s regular peacekeeping forces had 
proven unable either to guarantee basic domestic 
security or to defend the honor of its people within the 
German nation. A consensus thus rapidly developed 
that only the citizens themselves could meet these 
challenges. The stage was set for the foundation of 
the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr. 
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PART ONE 


THE EINWOHNERWEHR MOVEMENT IN BAVARIA 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE EINWOHNERWEAR: STATE 
OR PRIVATE CONTROL? 


The counterrevolutionary victory over the Munich 
Soviet by no means diminished the popular hysteria 
over communism. Most Bavarians were apparently 
convinced that the radicals were capable of rising 
again at any moment, and sporadic shooting in the 
streets kept tensions alive. The frightened citizenry 
was also convinced that the existing police and mili- 
tary forces were inadequate to contain this threat 
and that, therefore, extraordinary measures were as 
necessary as ever. 

In general, officials of the civilian and military 
bureaucracies agreed. By this point, it had become 
clear that the Allies would demand drastic limitations 
on the size of Germany’s regular military and police 
forces. It is understandable, then, that the authorities 
might see some form of militia as a useful supple- 
ment to the existing security apparatus. Such a force 
would be all the more welcome if it combined reason- 
able effectiveness and reliability with economy. Thus 
the question in May, 1919, was not whether Bavaria 
would continue to employ the services of irregular 
volunteers, but what form (or forms) this volunteer 
force might take. 


1. GENESIS OF THE EINWOHNERWEHR 


In the spring of 1919 the most important para- 
military force in Bavaria, as in Germany as a whole, 
was still the free corps movement. But this was 
not to remain the case for long. Many of the Bavarian 
free corps units had been created specifically for the 
conquest of the Munich Soviet; their members were 
naturally anxious to disband and return to their homes. 
(Ernst Rohm was later to lament that many such 
stout-hearted early volunteers did not continue their 
military careers; their places in the new army were 
often taken, he complained, by men who had “‘watched 
the entry into Munich from their windows in night- 
shirts.”)' While many free corps units simply 
evaporated, others were absorbed into the Provisional 
Reichswehr which had been promulgated by the fed- 
eral government on March 6, 1919.2 This was the 
case with Epp’s Bayrisches Schitzenkorps, which 
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became the nucleus of the Reichswehr Schiitzen- 
brigade 21. Some free corps were initially attached 
to Reichswehr units, but they remained intact only 
a few months; individual members either left military 
life altogether, or, as was more often the case, joined 
the Reichswehr.* Thus it was that many of the key 
positions in the new army came to be occupied by 
ex-free corps officers—men like Epp and Rohm who 
had little use for the republic they were sworn to 
defend. 

But the army could not absorb all ex-free corps per- 
sonnel who wanted to join, nor was it attractive to the 
many citizens who desired military adventure without 
a permanent service commitment. For these restless 
souls there was another option: the ““Temporary Vol- 
unteers” (Zeitfreiwilligen).* The Temporary Volun- 
teer network had been created on Noske’s orders in 
January, 1919, and extended to Bavaria during the 
Soviet. Recruits agreed to mobilize on orders of the 
Reichswehr units to which they were attached. They 
could be employed wherever needed, and had to be 
prepared for regular military duties. This kind of 
service naturally attracted younger, less settled men, 
who were willing and able to leave their homes for ex- 
tended periods on short notice. ὃ 

For all those—and they constituted the vast ma- 
jority—whose commitment to paramilitary vigilance 
was tempered by a desire to stay home, there was yet 
another option. This was the Einwohnerwehr, the 
form of paramilitary engagement which by far domi- 
nated the Bavarian scene for the next two years. 

Although localized militias calling themselves Ein- 
wohnerwehren had begun to spring up all over Ba- 
varia immediately following the suppression of the 
Soviet, ® the most important and influential of the 
early groups were located in the southeast corner of 
the state, hard by the Communist headquarters in 
Munich. It was in this region, specifically in Rosen- 
heim and Wasserburg, that the Einwohnerwehr move- 
ment per se took on its characteristic organizational 
shape. 

According to Rudolph Kanzler, the cradle of the 
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Einwohnerwehr movement was Rosenheim, head- 
quarters of the “Freikorps Chiemgau.”* After the 
fall of the Soviet, to whose demise this group had 
contributed in a minor way, Kanzler reorganized the 
Freitkorps Chiemgau into the Einwohnerwehr Chiem- 
gau.* This task was greatly facilitated by the Hoff- 
mann government, which renewed Kanzler’s charter 
for a militia organization and supplied him with 
500,000 marks. No wonder Kanzler, by conviction 
an enemy of all socialist experiments, could find kind 
words in his memoirs for the Hoffmann government. 
“T would like to say,” he wrote, “that the then 
entirely socialist Hoffmann government, and espe- 
cially Interior Minister Endres, showed an _ under- 
standing, friendly and encouraging attitude toward the 
FEinwohnerwehr. This was all the more laudable in 
view of the fact that the overwhelming majority of 
the volunteers, especially in the rural districts, as well 
as all the influential leaders, were members of middle- 
class parties.’ ὃ Kanzler’s Einwohnerwehr Chiemgau 
was the best organized of the early groups; and 
Kanzler felt with some justice that his unit should 
be the model for the expansion of the movement 
throughout the state. *° 

But other figures in the early self-defense movement 
had different ideas. The first resistance to Kanzler’s 
ambitions came from one Franz Schneider.*? Like 
Kanzler, Schneider had been given a government 
charter to organize a free corps in his native town of 
Wasserburg. In early May, 1919, he had used his 
authority to issue guidelines for the creation of “local 
guards” (Ortswehren) in the vicinity of Wasser- 
burg. 1? His guidelines projected a less tightly knit, 
less “‘militarized” arrangement than Kanzler’s rather 
elaborately organized Eimwohnerwehr Chiemgau. 
While Kanzler had provided for three “brigades” 
under a divisional staff, Schneider emphasized the 
autonomy of the local Ortswehren, eschewing any 
attempt to imitate the regular army.*? Indeed, 
Schneider’s operation was anything but militarily im- 
pressive. Lacking the governmental financial support 
which had so boosted Kanzler’s fortunes, Schneider’s 
tawdry forces were obliged to raise money by staging 
theatrical performances and auctioning Christmas 
trees!?* And Schneider seems also to have resented 
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Kanzler’s assumption that he (Kanzler) would nat- 
urally assume control of the movement’s further 
expansion. When Kanzler attempted to extend his 
influence into Schneider’s bailiwick of Wasserburg, the 
latter protested his unwillingness ‘“‘even to think of 
placing the Wasserburg Einwohnerwehr under the 
control of Rosenheim.” 18 

Schneider eventually teamed up in his battle against 
Kanzler with another, much more formidable, con- 
tender for paramilitary power: Georg Escherich of 
Isen. Since Escherich was the man who finally 
triumphed in this struggle, emerging eventually as 
chief of the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr and all its 
affiliates, something more must be said about his back- 
ground, personality, and political philosophy. 15 

Born in 1870 in the Oberpfalz, Escherich spent most 
of his childhood hunting and roughhousing. A physi- 
cally aggressive and highly spirited youth, he had no 
use for his studies. He failed his first examination 
for admittance into the “third form’ of the Regens- 
burg Latin School, and had to enter in a lower grade. 1 
When he eventually moved on to the Forestry School 
at Aschaffenburg, he devoted more energy to dueling 
with his fraternity brothers than to studying for- 
estry.*® On one of his hunting trips he met members 
of the famous Thurn und Taxis family, developing 
from that point on an almost obsessive admiration 
for the German nobility.?° Such distractions not- 
withstanding, Escherich managed to get his degree, 
which enabled him to enter the University of Munich 
and continue his studies. To everyone’s surprise, 
especially his major professor’s, Escherich managed 
to slip through his “State Examination” in Decem- 
ber, 1896. From Munich he went on to study political 
science at the University of Titbingen, not because 
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he wanted to pursue a career in this field, but because 
he realized a Ph.D. would impress his colleagues in 
the forestry bureaucracy, thus making it easier for 
him to swing the hunting vacations he loved. 7° Prop- 
erly titled, one could always claim the need to make 
innumerable “scientific research trips.” 

As a young official in Bavaria’s Forestry Depart- 
ment, Escherich did manage to make many such 
excursions. In 1907 he journeyed to Abyssinia, 
allegedly to study the foliage, but actually to hunt 
big game. During his stay he finagled an audience 
with the Lion of Judah himself, Menelik II, whom he 
so impressed that he was invited to return two years 
later. The second trip, which was primarily devoted 
to exploration of uncharted regions in the jungle, 
produced what Escherich regarded as one of the great- 
est triumphs of his life: the bagging of a lion. 


(“Finally a trophy that I could really be proud of,” ~ 


he wrote in his memoirs, “How I rejoiced in being able 
to tell everyone at home!’’) 25 But Escherich’s suc- 
cesses as a traveler, hunter, and explorer were just 
beginning. In 1912 he received a special appointment 
from Emperor William II to study the prospects 
for forestry in the Cameroons, Germany’s newly 
acquired African colony. Here again he proved his 
mettle as an explorer, venturing into the deepest 
jungles from which he gathered valuable data for the 
German Colonial Administration. ** 

But if Escherich’s travels had their importance in 
the world of exploration and colonial policy, they were 
more significant for their influence on the traveler’s 
view of himself and the world. In brief, over the 
course of his wanderings, Escherich developed the 
classic personality traits of the “Great White 
Hunter’—mitigated only by a Teutonic passion for 
order and discipline. Everywhere he went, whether 
the mountains of Serbia or the jungles of Abyssinia, 
Escherich displayed haughty disdain for the “natives.”’ 
On his first hunting trip to Bosnia in 1901 (he made 
six more in the next ten years), his most memorable 
impression was of the Serbians’ “filth and primitivity,” 
which contrasted so unfavorably with German “purity 
and cleanliness.” 23. The Slavs, he decided then and 
there, were “inferior creatures.” 7 So, of course, 
were the Blacks of Abyssinia and the Cameroons. 
When, after an arduous hike, he speculated on how 
he might respond if his servants had consumed his 
water, he could imagine no punishment harsh enough 


20 Escherich, Forstmann, p. 10; Nusser, p. 25. 

21 Escherich, Im Lande des Negus (Berlin, 1911), pp. 164— 
165. 

22 On Escherich’s exploits in the Cameroons, see his memoir, 
Kamerun (Berlin, 1938); and Nusser, pp. 45-58. 

23 Escherich, Jagdreisen (Berlin, 1910), p. 37. 

24 Escherich, ‘“Lagerleben,’ Sonderabdruck der Beilage zur 
Allgemeine Zettung, April 29, 1905; Nusser, p. 29. 
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for such “impertinence.” > Indeed, this would-be 
nabob believed that the natives understood only the 
language of violence and pain. “Nothing happens in 
the East,” he insisted, without the constant “power of 
the whip.” 25. Understandably, then, he admired most 
those rulers who brooked no insubordination from 
their subjects. He sang the praises of Menelik II, who 
had understood “like none other’ that “Blacks must 
live in fear before their ruler.” Menelik knew that 
“love and gratitude are foreign among the Africans ; 
kindness they interpret as weakness; the ability to 
generate fear is the only statecraft.”?7 The high 
point of Escherich’s visit to the Cameroons came when 
he presided on horseback over a hundred-man expedi- 
tion into the jungle. “I felt,’ he wrote later, “truly 
elevated as I surveyed the long train of my bearers... 
and my servants were also genuinely proud that their 
master sat so majestically on a big horse. Jonny, my 
body-guard, grinned with pleasure as he repeated over 
and over: ‘Big Massa.’” ?& Clearly, the simple for- 
estry official had now realized one of his grand ambi- 
tions: to play the role of the noble “Herr.” He felt 
at the time that the rest of his life would of necessity 
be anticlimactic. How dreary to return home to the 
“old official’s grind, without danger and struggle!” 2° 
Like so many of his generation, what Escherich could 
tolerate least was peace. 

Thus when the war arrived, Escherich was among 
those who breathed a sigh of relief and plunged joy- 
ously into the conflict. Having earlier performed his 
mandatory one-year tour in the German army, he reen- 
listed as a Captain in the Landwehr. Within a month 
he was severely wounded and sent to the rear to con- 
valesce. Unable to return to combat, he was obliged 
to search for some other way to serve the war effort. 
Through one of his noble contacts, he managed in 
1915 to secure what seemed the perfect post: head 
of the German occupation forces in the heavily forested 
Polish district of Bialowies. There again Escherich 
could be the absolute sovereign: this time over the 
thousands of prisoners who worked in his district’s 
huge wood processing plants. A harsh though efficient 
administrator, his achievements in Bialowies won him 
the admiration of no less than General Eric Luden- 
dorff, who thus joined Escherich’s growing list of im- 
portant contacts. *° 

Escherich needed all the contacts he could muster 
after the war. He returned to his home in Isen deter- 
mined not simply to fade into the local bureaucracy. 


25 Escherich, Jagdreisen, p. 181. 

26 Escherich, Negus, Ὁ. 47. 

27 Tbid., p. 20. 

28 Escherich, Kamerun, p. 126. 

29 Tbid., Ὁ. 268. 

30Qn Escherich’s period in Bialowies, see Bialowtes in 
ooo V erwaltung, Heft I (Berlin, 1918) ; Nusser, pp. 59- 
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He was still obsessed with the need to test and prove 
himself. What better way than in the potentially vio- 
lent struggle against the new revolutionary order! 
And the anti-socialist campaign was especially attrac- 
tive, for like Kanzler, Escherich had no use for the 
Reds. He had learned to despise the Social Democrats 
years earlier, when as the “expert” on Germany’s 
wood resources in the Cameroons he had been inter- 
rogated on colonial policy by Socialist Reichstag dele- 
gates. He was indignant that the Socialists could dare 
question him, the expert, on matters that already 
had the approval of the “all-highest authority—the 
Kaiser!’ Parliamentary criticism was for him, the 
convinced believer in old-fashioned monarchial power, 
simply “impertinence.” Looking back on this ex- 
perience later, he wrote: “This was decisive for my 
subsequent political commitments.” 31 

His first tangible political commitments in the revo- 
lutionary era accordingly revolved around the defense 
of privilege and property against the leftist threat. 
In April, 1919, he became the chief lobbyist for the 
Verein der Deutschen Standesherren, an association 
of agricultural and timber interests fighting against 
the nationalization of their extensive holdings. He re- 
ceived a monthly salary of 1,250 marks, almost more 
than his regular income as a Forstrat. *° 

But lobbying was not adventurous enough for this 
ex-explorer and big game hunter. He had always 
been most at home in a world of violence and physical 
confrontation. His fervent wish in 1918 was to get 
back into the fray; and one of the best ways to do 
this was to launch a paramilitary organization. More- 
over, with his numerous contacts among the wealthy 
and high-placed, he was in a perfect position to de so. 

He began by writing literally dozens of letters to 
potential supporters, outlining his ideas on militia 
organization, and offering himself as Fihrer of the 
Bavarian counterrevolution.** To the influential 
peasant leader, Dr. Heim, Escherich sent a six-point 
program including, imter alia, the call for “immediate 
arming of the countryside” and the prompt naming of 
a “State Leader’ (Landeshauptmann), who, as chief 
of the entire militia movement, would have full powers 
to crush any revolutionary menace. The post, he 
suggested, should be filled by a civilian, but one who 
was “ruthless, energetic and unafraid of spilling a little 
blood.” Not surprisingly, he put himself forward as 
that man.** In another letter, written immediately 


31 E’'scherich, Forstmann, Ὁ. 211. 

32 Memorandum of Dr. Dickel, Geschaftsfithrer der Standes- 
herren, June 6, 1919, BHSA, V, Nachlass Escherich, Vol. II 
(Personalakten). 

33 Included among the recipients were Gustav von Kahr, 
Otto Gessler, Count Stolberg, Reichswehrminister Noske, 
Colonel Epp. See copies of these and other letters in BHSA, 
IV, EWA, Vol. 3/la; Schober, HS920, 66b, c. 

34 Schober, pp. 66-67. 
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after the fall of the Soviet, Escherich insisted on the 
need to remain vigilant not simply against the far 
Left, but against any ‘““weak government” which might 
balk before draconian measures. His proposed militia, 
which was to exist alongside the free corps and the 
Reichswehr, must embrace only “the best circles,” 
and be so powerful as to intimidate “unclean elements” 
by its very existence. 38 

Escherich soon began putting his ideas into prac- 
tice on the local level in his home town of Isen. In 
mid-April he organized a single Ortswehr; a month 
later he commanded a district militia (in the region 
of Wasserburg) embracing some twenty-nine vil- 
lages. °° At this point his Einwohnerwehr contained 
880 recruits and had 262 rifles at its disposal. 37 

But Escherich was not content with such a modest, 
local operation. Like Rudolf Kanzler, he believed 
implicitly in the need for expansion. But his ideas 
on this subject were different from Kanzler’s in two 
important respects. While the latter was content to 
concentrate on a gradual build-up from a well-estab- 
lished foothold, 38 Escherich insisted on the immediate 
creation of a large, statewide self-defense structure. *° 
While Kanzler stressed total independence from the 
state, Escherich saw a need for state financing and 
organizational assistance. *° Accordingly, he was quite 
prepared to solicit support from the Hoffmann govern- 
ment, promising in return that the Einwohnerwehr 
would maintain close contact with the Ministry of 
Military Affairs and provide the government with a 
reliable “Machtmittel.” 41 

The question of which approach was to prevail, and 
who was to become overall leader, was not settled 
immediately. In the first weeks after Munich’s “lib- 
eration” the Einwohnerwehr movement presented a 
picture of confusion and disunity. As Erwin Rosen, 
a contemporary chronicler, put it: 


Unity and a firm set of guidelines were still lacking. 
People knew only that responsible citizens should be 
organized and armed to maintain public order. But they 
did not know exactly how this should be done, whether 
the self-defense forces should be organized as pure vigi- 
lantes (Biirgerpolizet), as official police deputies, or as a 
kind of reserve for the regular army; it was also unclear 
how the movement was to be led, trained and financed. 42 


85 Escherich to Landtagabgeordneter Weinbéck, May 8, 
1919, Schober, HS920, 66c. 

36 Report of May 10, 1919, EWA, 1/a; Schober, HS920, 
66g, h. 

37 Schober, 66g, h. 

38 Kanzler, p. 40. 

39 Ibid.; Schober, p. 660. 

40 Kanzler, p. 40. 

41 Escherich to Ministry for Military Affairs, May 26, 1919, 
Schober, HS920, 66h. 

42 Rosen, Orgesch, pp. 15-16. 
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2. THE EINWOHNERWEHR’S ORGANIZATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION UNDER 
ESCHERICH: THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
“PRIVATE MILITIA” CONCEPT 

Over the course of the next half year most of these 
questions were definitively answered ; and the man who 
did the most to answer them was Georg Escherich. 

The Forstrat had received almost uniformly positive 
responses to his letter campaign requesting support for 
the Einwohnerwehr. Colonel Epp sent back his 
encouragement and urged Escherich to maintain con- 
tact with his free corps (soon to become the nucleus of 
the Reichswehr Schiitzenbrigade 21).** But the most 
important response came from Gustav von Kahr, 
president of the Upper Bavarian district government. 
Having convinced himself of the wisdom of Escherich’s 
plan, ** von Kahr called together his colleagues in 
the Upper Bavarian government to discuss the Ein- 
wohnerwehr question. *® It was decided, after some 
hesitation, to back the Forstrat. *¢ 

Significantly, Rudolf Kanzler had not been invited 
to this organizational meeting. Unable to make much 
headway on his own, he did manage to attend a second 
meeting with the von Kahr-Escherich group (July 2, 
1919), #7 but here he was promptly put in his place. 
That place was second in command under his rival 
Escherich, who assumed the post of Landeshaupt- 
mann. 48 

With the problem of leadership settled, Escherich 
could turn his full attention to the further expansion 
of the movement. Local units in Upper Bavaria had 
already agreed to form an association under the new 
Landeshauptmann (July 2). But Escherich needed 
the central government’s help in moving to other parts 
of the state. He therefore sent a letter to the Minister 
of the Interior, Endres, outlining his past successes 
and appealing for future state support. The letter 


43 Epp to Escherich, April 16, 1919, EWA, 3/la. 

44 Kahr wrote Escherich on June 12, 1919: “I consider the 
unification of the [local] units absolutely essential.’ Schober, 
66y. 

Schober insists that Kahr’s help was invaluable in the EW’s 
early development. He wrote: ‘‘A considerable debt is owed 
von Kahr, whose help was chiefly responsible for the EW’s 
successful development in Upper Bavaria. Kahr saw to it that 
the Bavarian government not only did not resist this develop- 
ment, but encouraged its expansion to other parts of Bavaria.” 
Schober, p. 80. 

45 [bid., 66y, z. 

46 It was also decided at this meeting that the EW should 
avoid the use of military terminology; neutral terms like 
“Kreis” and “Gau’” would be employed instead of “Wehrkom- 
manndo” etc. More importantly, the EW’s supporters decided 
not to discuss the movement’s progress until it was completed. 
This measure was presumably directed against the SPD gov- 
ernment. For details of the meeting, see Schober, HS920, 70a. 

47 Kanzler, p. 41. 

48 Ibid. Kanzler’s memoirs make clear that he also re- 
sented his relegation to the number two spot. They are filled 
with speculation on how much more successful the self-defense 
movement might have been had he been the chief. 
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concluded: ‘In view of the extraordinary importance 
of armed self-defense in this critical period, I request 
the permission to create—with state support—the same 
kind of Einwohnerwehr in the remaining areas of 
southern Bavaria.” 49 

Escherich’s appeal arrived at a moment when the 
Bavarian cabinet had already committed itself to 
supporting a militia movement. On May 17 the 
Ministries of Interior and Military Affairs had publicly 
recognized the need for a supplementary security force 
and had published a list of guidelines designed to regu- 
late its creation and growth. °° Moreover, Hoffmann, 
who had expressed misgivings about subsidizing 
Escherich’s mushrooming organization, had received a 
special appeal from Reichswehr Minister Noske to 
back the Forstrat.*1 Thus, the cabinet decided to 
sponsor and subsidize the Einwohnerwehr, but only 
if it conformed to the guidelines outlined on May 17. 53 

The most important feature of the government’s 
program was a system of so-called Wehrkommuissare, 
who were army officers charged with keeping watch 


49 Schober, HS920, 79-79b. 

50 These guidelines stipulated: 1) The purpose of the EW is 
to defend public security in local regions and to assist the 
police and army in their struggle against robbery, plundering, 
and rioting. 2) Einwohnerwehren are to be unpolitical, drawn 
from all segments of the loyal [regierungstreuen] population. 

Units composed exclusively of Biirger, students, workers, 
or peasants, and which exclude other loyal elements, will not 
be recognized. 3) The Einwohnerwehren are to be used 
for purely local defense. Policy is to be made by the Ministry 
of Interior .. . with the cooperation of the Ministry for Mili- 
tary Affairs. The creation of Einwohnerwehren is the task 
of the civilian authorities. .. . Regional governments [Kreis- 
regierungen] will be assigned for a three-month period officers 
designated as Wehrkommuissare to assist them with EW 
organization. 4) The Einwohnerwehren are to be used only 
in extreme emergency in order to avoid undue interruption of 
civilian occupations. 5) In the event Einwohnerwehren are 
attached to regular army troops, their deployment is super- 
vised by local military commanders in cooperation with the 
civilian officials. 6) Weapons and munitions are to be dis- 
bursed through the District governments after approval by 
the Ministry for Military Affairs. The following conditions 
must be observed: All weapons must be registered and 
stored in secure depots. In places where there is an army 
unit, EW weapons can be stored with the army’s supplies. 
7) Weapons can be distributed to individual EW members 
only after an alarm has been officially announced. 8) Costs 
for maintaining the units, as well as accident benefits and 
pensions, will be paid by [the state] only when the EW are 
officially attached to Reichswehr units and under regular mili- 
tary commanders. 9) Costs for routine peace-keeping duties 
(guarding public buildings, assisting the police, etc.) will be 
covered by the municipalities. 10) To reduce such costs, the 
EW should employ only a few members in (routine) matters, 
saving the rest for emergencies. 11) All civilian and military 
officials are urged to develop Einwohnerwehren as soon as 
possible. 

A copy of the guidelines is contained in Schober, HS920, 
pp. 74-76. 

51 Kanzler, p. 38. 

52 Thid. 
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over the development of the Einwohnerwehr.*? As 
they began their task, the eleven Wehrkommissare were 
agreed on one point: the movement must not be 
allowed to go entirely its own way. Escherich and 
Kanzler must not be allowed to create a “state within 
the state.” To prevent this from occurring, they 
urged that the organization be kept firmly in the 
hands of the government, and that it be more closely 
integrated into the regular military system. ** 

Escherich, however, was anything but pleased with 
these attempts to achieve external leverage over the 
course of Einwohnerwehr development.**> Much as 
he was anxious for governmental and military material 
support, he wanted none of the concomitant controls. 
In this view he received the full support of Kanzler, 
who, however, was convinced that even reliance on the 
government for purely financial support was dan- 
gerous, because it threatened the independence of the 
organization. δ Both Escherich and Kanzler thus 
began a campaign to free the Einwohnerwehr from 
external tutelage even before the controls could be 
eftectively instituted. 

The argument which they used to plead their cause 
of a “private” organization was very effective, espe- 
cially since it stemmed from the realities of the postwar 
political environment in Bavaria. Briefly, the self- 
defense leaders argued that prevailing sentiment in 
the state, particularly in the countryside, was so 
hostile to officialdom in general that any organization 
which had strong formal ties to the civilian or military 
bureaucracies would be shunned by a good percentage 
of the population. 7 The reference, of course, was to 
the pervasive sentiment that government officials had 
“swindled” the average citizen during the war and 
were continuing to do so after the miserable outcome 
of that conflict. People who entertained such a con- 
viction would be quite naturally reluctant to involve 
themselves again in large-scale crusades sponsored by 
the government. 

Escherich argued not only that an independent force 
would receive greater popular acceptance than an 


53 All officers, the eleven Wehrkommissare generally held 
the rank of Captain or Major. Their names and home towns 
are listed in Kanzler, pp. 38-39. 

54 This long memo, dated July 12, 1919, suggests that these 
military officers were perfectly aware of the dangers inherent 
in a “private” paramilitary force. They saw that such a 
movement would escape effective military controls, and might 
even one day take a direction “opposed to the government.” 
It would also further undermine state authority; the govern- 
ment would be degraded to a supplier of funds and equip- 
ment with no control over their use. And the EW itself, 
free of governmental and military guidance, would be prey to 
“dilettantism.” See ‘“Resolutions-Entwurf” (signed by all 
Wehrkommissare) in BA, NS 26/713. 

55 Erfahrungen gelegentlich der Organisation der EW in 
Sudbayern, Schober, HS920, pp. 89-91. 

56 Kanzler, p. 40. 

57 Frfahrungen, of. cit. 
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entity which was “tightly integrated into the existing 
administrative structure,” 5° but that he would make 
this institution, despite its organizational independence, 
into an effective and absolutely reliable ‘instrument of 
the state.” In effect, he was promising political reli- 
ability in exchange for autonomy. 

The one institution which might have prevented this 
autonomy was the system of Wehrkommissare, and 
the Einwohnerwehr leadership did its best to under- 
mine the commissars’ authority. “In building up the 
whole organization,” wrote Kanzler, “we wanted above 
all to proceed without any encumbrances or external 
interference. This principle led inevitably to con- 
flicts with the Wehrkommissare.”’ °° 

It also meant a clash with the Bavarian Reichswehr, 
which regarded the Wehrkommissare as the major 
institutional guarantee for its influence within the 
Einwohnerwehr. ®° Instead of eliminating the Wehr- 
kommissare after a three-month period (which was 
what the government’s plan called for), the Reichswehr 
urged the extension and expansion of the system. 51 
The army argued that without the Wehrkommissare 
the governmental and military establishment would 
have no effective means of preventing the Einwohner- 
wehr from becoming a state within the state. It 
warned that the self-defense leadership was attempting 
to isolate the Einwohnerwehr “‘from all state officials,” 
that it was working to “eliminate governmental in- 
fluence from Einwohnerwehr affairs.” ®? Not only 
did the Reichswehr representatives complain of a 


58 Escherich to Ministerium fur Militarische Angelegenheiten, 
May 26, 1919, BHSA, II, MA1943, 1000477. 

59 Kanzler, p. 42. 

60 Mohl’s attitude toward the EW was rather complicated. 
On the one hand, he urged that in general administrative 
matters the EW be independent from the state. He did not 
give his reasons, but one may assume that he feared that a 
militia officially integrated into the defense system would 
compete too closely with the Reichswehr for money, arms, and 
even manpower. On the other hand, he was adamant that 
during periods of general alarm, the various EW units be 
placed directly under Reichswehr control, and he wanted to 
maintain military supervision over the movement’s training and 
arming. It should be noted, too, that Mohl did not think 
much of the EW’s competence as a military organization; and 
in this judgment he was in perfect agreement with the Wehr- 
kommissare. On Mohl and the EW see, inter alia, Mohl to 
Ministerium fur M*§ilitarische Angelegenheiten, August 13, 
1919, Schober, HS920, pp. 121-124; on the relationship be- 
tween the Reichswehr and the EW, see “Richtlinien fiir das 
Zusammenarbeiten des Staatsministeriums des Innern, des 
Gruppenkommandos Nr. 4 und der Oberleitung der Einwohner- 
wehren Bayerns in Sachen der Einwohnerwehr Angelegen- 
heiten,’” BHSA, IV, Gruppenkommando 4, Vol. 71/2 (Sep- 
tember 28, 1919); and the Gruppenkommando’s amendments 
to the Richtlinien, designed to strengthen the army’s hand: 
Gruppenk. 4 to Staatsministerium des Innern, September 26, 
1919, Ibid. 

61 Generalkommando I, bayer. Armeekorps to Ministerium 
fur Militarische Angelegenheiten, May 21, 1919, Ibid, Vol. 
71/1. 

62 Ibid, 
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dangerous “lack of respect for state authority,” but 
they also warned that an autonomous self-defense 
force would be militarily inefficient. Without the 
guiding hand of military experts, they argued, the 
Einwohnerwehr could not effectively defend public 
security. 58 | 

Escherich and Kanzler, however, had no intention 
of allowing Reichswehr domination over the Einwohn- 
erwehr. The former insisted that the connections 
between the army and the self-defense movement be 
defined and supervised from within the Einwohner- 
wehr apparatus itself; the military was to be denied 
the right to set policy. ®* Kanzler ordered his staff 
to withhold information regarding the organization’s 
exact supply of weapons from the military authorities ; 


such information, he argued, had to be kept secret 


because the communists had ears everywhere. He 
and Escherich maintained that the Reichswehr had 
been infiltrated by ‘“‘unreliable elements” and therefore 
could not be trusted with the Einwohnerwehr’s vital 
secrets. © In general, however, the Einwohnerwehr 
leadership’s exclusion of Reichswehr controls was 
based on the same argument it had employed against 
excessive civilian governmental interference: ‘Over- 
all leadership must not come from the Reichswehr,” 
said Escherich, “because it has to be popular: it has 
to have the full support of the membership.” ° 

This argument could not help but be effective, 
because the Reichswehr officials were well aware that 
the army was the object of extensive antipathy within 
the Bavarian population. Not just the working classes, 
but significant segments of the “Mittelstand” had de- 
veloped during the war a strong revulsion for the im- 
posing structure of state militarism. The General 
Command of the Bavarian Reichswehr was thus 
obliged to admit that “nothing seems to retard Ein- 
wohnerwehr expansion more than the slightest hint 
that ‘militarism’ might stand behind the organiza- 
tion.” δ. But the Reichswehr officials felt that a low 
profile by the military, the “avoidance of terms like 
‘battalion’ or ‘commando’ and similar ‘trivialities’ 
which [had] such an influence on the population,” 
would constitute an adequate concession on their 
part to public opinion. * 


63 Tbhid. 

64 Landesleitung der EWB to Gruppo. 
1919, Ibid., 71/2. 

65 One of Escherich’s chief charges against the Reichswehr 
was that it harbored “National Bolshevist” elements and was 
“subject to considerable communist propaganda.” See 
Escherich to Mohl, July 27, 1920, Ibid., 4/1. See also 
Escherich interview in Miinchen-Augsburger Abendzettung, 
August 13, 1920. 

66 Landesleitung to Gruppo. 

67 Generalkommando I. _ bayer. 
June 30, 1919, Ibid., 71/3. 

68 Tbid. 
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Escherich and Kanzler eventually won their battle 
against the Wehrkommissare. The commissars’ posi- 
tion was undermined not only by Escherich’s protests, 
but also by warnings from Noske, who pointed out on 
July 7, 1919, that the newly accepted Versailles 
Treaty “would undoubtedly forbid the development of 
Einwohnerwehren on a military basis.” He suggested 
that the militias be “divested of all military char- 
acter’ in order to prevent their dissolution. * Since 
the Wehrkommissare were seen as an integral part of 
the Einwohnerwehr’s “military character,” the Allied 
threat tied in quite nicely with Escherich’s campaign 
for a “private” paramilitary force. On August 26, 
1919, General Leeb of the Bavarian Military Ministry 
thus formally rejected the commissars’ advice on 
Einwohnerwehr organization. 7° The general pointed 
out that closer {165 to the state and Reichswehr would 
compromise the movement in the eyes of the Entente. 
It could survive only as an “independent, purely 
civilian organization.” As for political and military 
reliability, General Leeb reassured the commissars 
that the Military Ministry continued to have “great 
faith’ in the “healthy influence” of leaders like 
Escherich! And as a testament to that faith, the 
government not only rejected the commissars’ warn- 
ings, but allowed this watchdog system to elapse in 
September, after the completion of its trial period. The 
Wehrkommissare were replaced by so-called Weh- 
ramtmanner,’* who were supposed to preserve a 
remnant of government supervision. But unlike the 
Wehrkommissare, these officials (who were generally 
officers in the process of being weeded out of the 
army) had no authority to set policy. Instead, their 
function was merely to “advise and assist” the Ein- 
wohnerwehr staff.7? Needless to say, the latter 
were hardly impressed with the authority of these 
“advisers,” and generally ignored any counsel they 
might give. 78 


69 See copy of Noske letter in Schober, HS920, p. 95. 

70 Nr. 118995 Al aD RWWB to all Wehrkommissare; cited 
in Nusser, p. 106. 

τι The Wehramtmanner had the following duties: 1) advise 
the EW on military matters 2) keep the government informed 
on EW strength, reliability, etc. 3) liaison between Reichs- 
wehr and EW 4) advise EW on technical details of arming 
and storage of weapons. On Wehramtmanner see Schober, 
HS920, p. 172. 

72 Staatsmin. des Innern, Nr. 2700g446, September 10, 1919, 
BHSA, II, MA1943, 100477; Schober, p. 172. 

73 The Kreishauptmanner in the EW simply by-passed the 
Wehramtmanner in their dealings with the government and 
army. The Kreishauptmann of Swabia and Neuburg, for ex- 
ample, wrote the Landesleitung: “I regard the position of 
Wehramtmann not only as unnecessary, but as an impedi- 
ment in my relations with the government, army and Kreis- 
leitung. Therefore I will deal directly with the Regierungs- 
prasident, and my Staff Leader will deal directly with the 
appropriate officials.” Schober, HS920, p. 174. 
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3. CONSOLIDATION AT THE TOP: THE 
LANDESLEITUNG, EINWOHNERWEHR 
BUREAUCRACY, AND THE 
MOBILE BRIGADES 


During the debate over the fate of the Wehrkom- 
missare, the Einwohnerwehr had continued to expand 
its operations throughout Bavaria. In August, 1919, 
Escherich had begun extending his influence to the 
northern part of the state, having successfully orga- 
nized the Upper and Lower Bavarian Einwohner- 
wehren under a series of regional and district (Ga) 
administrations. Concentrating first on Swabia and 
Neuberg, then on Upper, Middle, and Lower Fran- 
conia, and finally on the Oberpfalz, Escherich could, 
by early December, declare the consolidation of the 
Bavarian Einwohnerwehr complete. ** The “Monthly 
Report” for December gave the following details on 
the organization’s physical expansion: 7 


A. Upper Bavaria: 18 Gaue, including the separate 
city Gaue of Ingolstadt and Freis- 
ing. Total strength approxi- 
mately 150,000 men. 

B. Lower Bavaria: 9 Gaue, including two separate 
“Defense Districts.” Total strengt 
approximately 35,000 men. 


C. Swabia and Neuberg: 17 Gaue with about 43,000 
men. 

D. Upper Francoma: 10 Gaue (no enlistment figures). 
E. Middle Francoma: 13 Gaue (no enlistment fig- 
ures). 

F. Upper Palatinate: 10 Gaue (no enlistment fig- 
ures ). 


The leadership reported that only “industrial regions 
with predominantly left-radical populations” were con- 
tinuing to resist the establishment of Einwohner- 
wehren; everywhere else the movement was “rapidly 
gaining ground.” 15 | 
The “Monthly Report’ in which these figures were 
contained had been issued by a new administrative 
unit, the so-called Landesleitung, or State Direc- 
torate."’ Escherich had created the Landesleitung in 
September over the opposition of the Bavarian 
cabinet, which rightly feared that such a step would 
further weaken the authority of regional and district 
governmental officials over the Eimwohnerwehr. 18 
But in addition to contributing to the Einwohner- 
wehr’s status as a “private” paramilitary force, the 
creation of an independent Landesleitung also fur- 
thered its development as a “state within the state” 
1919, 


74 Monatsbericht der lLandesleitung, December 5, 


Schober, pp. 190-191. 

75 [bid. 

76 Tbid. 

77 On the structure of the LL see Schober, pp. 142-145. 

78 Uberblick tiber den augenblicklichen Stand der EW, 
August 9, 1919, BHSA, II, Ges. Berlin 1534. 
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(Nebenregierung), and greatly enhanced Escherich’s 
efforts to consolidate his own power within the orga- 
nization. 

The central bureaucracy which grew up around the 
Landesleitung was elaborate indeed.7° It included 
a series of cabinet-like departments which made the 
organization a kind of mini-government in itself. The 
Einwohnerwehr had, for example, its own economic 
department (which became a corporation in the spring 
of 1920 and actually produced some of the supplies 
needed by the movement), a legal division, a social 
welfare department, a press and propaganda branch, 
an intelligence agency, as well as special units for 
personnel, internal administration, and procurement. °° 
The bureaucracy required to staff this multitude of 
offices, as well as the regional, district, and pro- 
vincial command posts, soon became the most expen- 
sive item in the Einwohnerwehr budget.*! The 
bureaucrats, after all, had to be paid regular salaries, 
as they worked full-time for the organization. (Rank- 
and-file members, on the other hand, were recruited 
on a volunteer basis and received payment only dur- 
ing periods of official mobilization.) 

The Einwohnerwehr’s central bureaucratic staff be- 
came so large that by June, 1920, it could no longer 
be housed in the organization’s old headquarters in 
Munich’s Herox-Marburg Building. *? Escherich thus 
moved the center to the much larger Ring Hotel, which, 
interestingly enough, was rented with the aid of con- 
tributions from a group of Munich banks. 85. The new 
tenants then completely remodeled the building, trans- 
forming it into a veritable fortress. Bars were placed 
over the windows, passageways to sections not rented 
by the Einwohnerwehr were sealed off, and elaborate 
communications equipment was installed. In addition, 
rooms were stockpiled with rifles, machine guns, hand 
grenades, emergency food provisions, and first aid 


79Qn the EW bureaucracy, see Schober, pp. 138 ff. 

80 An impression of the EW Staff’s operations can perhaps 
be gleaned from a glance at the Propaganda Department, one 
of the more ambitious divisions. Between September 4, 1920, 
and June 10, 1921, it sent some 375 specially trained speakers 
on propaganda missions througnout the Bavarian countryside. 
This department also maintained its own “news agency,” 
which gathered material on socialist activities, which it dis- 
tributed free of charge to right-wing papers. See “Werbetati- 
gkeit und Gegenwerbung,” Schober, HS923, pp. 23-24. 

The EW also had its own newspaper, the Heimatland, which 
began publishing on January 1, 1920. The paper was strictly 
controlled by the Landesleitung. Escherich laid down a rigid 
editorial policy and insisted on prior approval of all material 
published. When his editor took it upon himself to publish 
an editorial critical of the von Kahr regime (‘‘Vertrauen 
gegen Vertrauen,” Heimatland, Nr. 32), Escherich repri- 
manded him sharply. On the newspaper, see Werbetatigkeit, 
Ibid., pp. 1-26. 

81 Ftat-und Personalfragen, Schober, HS922, p. 5. 

82 Schober, HS920, p. 356. 

83 Tbid. 
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supplies. ** In the event the Reds attacked, the Ring 
Hotel would present no easy conquest. 

This trend toward internal bureaucratization was 
accompanied by a consolidation of power in the hands 
of Escherich and a few top aides. Technically, 
Escherich’s post of Landeshauptmann was elective ; the 
State Chairman was to be elected for a three-year term 
by a congress representing all the local Einwohner- 
wehren—the so-called Wehrtag.** But in fact such 
a congress never met, *® and Escherich was never 
confirmed in his self-appointed leadership role by a 
popular vote among the members. This is not to 
suggest that his position would not have been ratified ; 
but his disinclination even to submit to a popular vote 
showed up his disregard for democratic procedures. 

In spite of the fact that Escherich advertised the 
Einwohnerwehr as a “thoroughly democratic move- 
ment,” his own regulations defining the distribution of 
powers within the organization’s hierarchy suggest a 
rather different picture. They guaranteed the suprem- 
acy of the office of Landeshauptmann and more or 
less emasculated the tradition of local self-determina- 
tion which had characterized the early self-defense 
movement. Briefly recapitulated, the Landeshaupt- 
mann had the following powers: to represent the Ein- 
wohnerwehr in its relations with the highest govern- 
ment and military officials, to establish rules for the 
formation and development of new units, to call meet- 
ings of the Landesausschuss (State Committee) and 
define the agenda for these meetings, to set the bud- 
gets for the Einwohnerwehr, and preside over the dis- 
tribution of funds within the organization. The above- 
mentioned Landesausschuss had _ significantly less 
power than the Landeshauptmann; in fact, its chief 
function was merely to “assist” the former. It could 
approve budgets and policy decisions but had no 
power of veto; in other words, it was basically a 
rubber stamp body. ®’ Further down the hierarchy, 
the Kreis, or regional officers, were responsible chiefly 
for administering the Landeshauptmann’s policies in 
the ten governmental districts and representing the 
Einwohnerwehr vis-a-vis the regional civilian and 
military bureaucracies. As the regulations specifically 
stated, “Their chief task is to mediate with military 
and civilian branch offices in order to prevent friction.” 
The Gauleiter had essentially the same function as 
the Kreisleiter, except they dealt with appropriately 
lower ranking bureaucrats; they were directly respon- 
sible to the Kreisleiter for the execution of their 


84 Hausverteidigung der Landesleitung, Schober, HS923, 
pp. 4 ff. 

85 Satzungen des Landesverbandes der EWB, Kanzler, 
pp. 254-259, 


86 The first Wehrtag would have been held in 1922, but the 
EW was dissolved in the summer of 1921. 

87 Geschaftsordnung der Landesleitung, EWA, 3710; Kanz- 
ler, pp. 131-160. 
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duties. The local units, or Ortswehren, comprised 
the lowest administrative level in the Einwohnerwehr ; 
the leaders of these local units (which usually em- 
braced a single village or collection of farms) had to 
answer to the Gauleiter for the implementation of 
centralized policy among the movement’s rank and 
file. 88 

One of the chief characteristics of this structure was 
its tendency to shield the Landeshauptmann from pop- 
ular initiatives emanating from the membership at the 
local level; it was virtually impossible for the Orts- 
wehren, which still, however, represented the core of 
the Einwohnerwehr movement, to effect policy changes 
within the organization as a whole. Thus the creation 
of an elaborate bureaucratic hierarchy in late 1919 had 
fundamentally altered the character of the Bavarian 
self-defense movement. From a motley collection of 
ad hoc vigilante groups it had been molded into a 
rigidly hierarchical, centrally directed paramilitary 
force. 

The process of bureaucratization not only enhanced 
Escherich’s power, but that of his top aides as well. 
Among the most important of these was Hermann 
Kriebel, °° who garnered the post of Chief-of-Staff 
(Stabsleiter). Kriebel soon turned what might have 
been a simple administrative position into a bastion 
of considerable influence. He took control of all mail 
flow within the organization, screening all letters to 
Escherich and disbursing the latter’s missives to the 
rest of the staff. More important, he took charge of 
the Landesleitung’s “Branch I,” which included such 
critical sub-departments as: press, personnel, intel- 
ligence, secret correspondence, outside contracts, po- 
litical affairs, and liaison with the Reichswehr and 
Interior Ministry. °° (While Escherich represented 
the Einwohnerwehr before these latter bodies, Kriebel 
advised him on the policy to be followed. ) 

Kriebel’s rise to power was especially significant 
because of his personal politics and connections. 
Unlike Escherich, Kriebel did not temper his German 
nationalism with Bavarian federalism. A Protestant 
and rabid anti-Semite, he had time only for volkisch 
solutions to Germany’s ills. While on the Einwohner- 


88 Geschaftsordnung der Landesleitung, op. cit. 

89 Born in the Palatinate in 1876, Kriebel had a distinguished 
military career. He fought as a captain on the Western Front 
in World War I, and then represented Bavaria for a time at 
the Spa Disarmament Conference. After his stint in the EW 
he became active in Radical Right groups, serving as Ges- 
chaftsftthrer of the Vaterlandische Kampfverbande, and (in 
1923), Military Leader of the Deutscher Kampfbund. Active 
in the Beer Hall Putsch, he was sent to prison at Landsberg 
with Hitler. He later followed Colonel Max Bauer to China, 
becoming Military Adviser to Chiang Kai-Shek. During the 
Third Reich he was Hitler’s Ambassador to China. 

See Nusser, 108, note 53; and H. J. Gordon, Hitler and the 
Beer Hall Putsch (Princeton, 1972), passim. 

90 Kanzler, p. 131. 
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wehr staff, Kriebel worked closely with Ernst Rohm, 
who shared his hope that this group might play a 
major role in the political and military “revitalization” 
of Germany. (When, ultimately, this dream faded, 
Kriebel moved into Hitler’s entourage and played an 
important role in the Beer Hall Putsch.) * 

An additional feature of the centralization of power 
in the Einwohnerwehr was the establishment of so- 
called “mobile brigades,” or units that could be em- 
ployed anywhere in the state (Landfahnen) or even 
in the Reich (Reichfahnen).*®? Rudolf Kanzler had 
created such a mobile brigade in the Chiemgau as 
early as May, 1919. 58. But it was Escherich’s obses- 
sion with transcending the essentially local focus 
of the early Einwohnerwehren which inspired the 
expansion of this phenomenon throughout the state. 

The first steps in this ambitious program, however, 
were necessarily modest. This was primarily because 
the localist proclivity within the Eimwohnerwehr 
membership remained so intense. The Wehrkommissar 
reports are filled with observations on the general un- 
willingness of the self-defense personnel, especially in 
the countryside, to look beyond the horizons of their 
own villages. “Asa rule,” wrote the Wehrkommissar 
for Upper Bavaria on August 4, 1919, “we can say 
that the peasant population is concerned exclusively 
with defending its own property; it will take a con- 
certed effort even to get these people to perform ser- 
vices within the perimeters of a single Gau.” ** The 
Wehrkommissar for Lower Franconia concurred with 
this assessment, noting that the desire of the local 
Einwohnerwehr units in his district to intervene out- 
side the narrow confines of their villages was “‘cer- 
tainly not very extensive.” ὅὅ 

The problem of paucity of interest in the mobile 
brigades was not really overcome until the spring of 
1920, when the Reich government ordered the Tem- 
porary Volunteers and free corps members (whose 
units had to be dissolved on order of the Entente) 
to join the Einwohnerwehr branch in their home com- 
munity. °* For reasons both of temperament and 
ideology, these men provided very promising material 
for the embryonic mobile brigades which Escherich 
was struggling to develop. Above all, they lacked 
that extreme parochialism, that intense commitment to 
a local community or region, which was characteristic 
of the existing Einwohnerwehren. They were also, on 
the whole, considerably younger than the men who 


91On Kriebel’s politics, see Nusser, pp. 107-113. 

92On the Landfahnen, see Landschiitzen und Landfahnen, 
Schober, HS922, pp. 1-20. 

93 Kanzler, p. 29. 

94 Schober, HS920, p. 110. 

95 Wehrkommissar bei der Regierung von Unterfranken to 
Ministerium fir Muiulitarische Angelegenheiten, July 11, 1919, 
EWA, 14/1. 

96 Tandschiitzen und Landfahnen, Schober, HS922, pp. 2-4. 
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made up the initial Einwohnerwehr forces, and were 
thus better able to withstand the rigors of extended 
service in distant locations. ὃ 

But the same factors which made them potentially 
useful to an Einwohnerwehr leadership working to 
transcend “the curse of localism” also insured that 
their integration into the self-defense structure as a 
whole would be difficult at best. Many young free 
corps veterans not only welcomed a more extensive 
paramilitary commitment than most of the Einwohner- 
wehr personnel; they had nothing but contempt for 
the latter’s old-fashioned parochialism, their preoccu- 
pation with local values and traditions, their preference 
for the sedentary life over the rootless pursuit of 
adventure and conquest. 38 

Escherich was anxious that these freshly dis- 
charged veterans find a release for their unabated 
militaristic passions within the EW movement, but 
he was also aware that he would have to offer special 
arrangements for their participation in order to over- 
come their prejudices against an organization as 
domesticated and prosaic as the EW. In the first 
place, considering their cliquishness, he would have to 
allow them to join in groups and form separate units 
within the self-defense structure, even though this was 
a clear violation of established recruitment guidelines. 
Nevertheless, Escherich began staffing many of the 
mobile brigades with entire complements of previous 
free corps or Temporary Volunteer units. The most 
famous case of this was the group-recruitment of the 
Bund Oberland, which became the Landfahnen X- 
XV. When the Bavarian government objected to 
this policy, Escherich answered that the “peculiar 
temperament” and the ““‘political volatility” of the 
young volunteers required an accommodating ap- 
proach: one could not impose the regulations too 
strictly in their case, or they would not submit to the 
controls of the Landeshauptmann and thus indirectly 
to those of the government. They would thus be lost 
for the cause of law and order. 199 

But this was not the only concession which Escherich 
made to insure the participation of these ex-freebooters 
and Temporary Volunteers. Not only could they 
join the special mobile brigades en masse, but these 
brigades would not be subject to the direction of local 
EW leaders, for whom the free corps personnel had 
such contempt. Instead, they were to be affiliated 
directly with the Landesleitung, which would be 
responsible for their arming, financing, and develop- 


97 Tbid. 

98Qn free corps attitudes toward the EW see Bayer. 
Gruppo. 4 to Wehrkommissar Schwaben-Neuburg, June 5, 
1919, BHSA, IV, M.Kr. 11601. 
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ment. 1°. They amounted, in other words, almost to 
a personal guard for the Landeshauptmann. The 
Landfahnen and Reichsfahnen (later changed to 
“Landfahnen der Landesleitung”) were not even re- 
quired to participate in the regular peace-keeping 
operations of the local EW units; much like the 
“Storm Troops” of the First World War, they could 
save themselves for the most glamorous and adven- 
turous assignments. Escherich asked only that the 
mobile brigades try to take part in the “comradely 
activities’ of the local EW (such as shooting festivals 
and beer evenings) “so as to project outwardly a 
spirit of togetherness.” 1° 

In fact, however, the new recruits in the mobile 
brigades maintained a completely aloof attitude to- 
ward the rest of the EW personnel.’°? This was 
especially true of the brigades composed largely of 
students. The students regarded their units as 
Standesorganisationen (privileged class or caste orga- 
nizations) and “would tolerate no association with 
people of a different class,” such as uneducated peas- 
ants or artisans, because this “would compromise their 
internal cohesiveness and value.’ ?°* The ex-free 
corps men in general made no secret of their disgust 
for the lack of military training, physical fitness, and 
soldierly zeal of the regular EW units. *°% They not 
only refused to cooperate with them, but they began 
to lure away their younger and more zealous members, 
who were understandably attracted to the more 
glamorous and activist mobile brigades. This trend 
became so pervasive that Escherich himself began to 
worry that the Ortswehren might be critically 
weakened by the exodus of their youngest and strong- 
est members. In a letter to all the Kreisleiter he noted 
that while the rapid expansion of the mobile brigades 
was certainly welcome, this must not be achieved at 
the expense of the fighting strength of the rest of the 
EW. He suggested that the local units adopt pro- 
grams which would appeal specifically to the young 
activists in order to keep at least some of them in 
their original units. He called, for instance, for the 
initiation of more athletic contests, military and 
storm troop exercises, and long excursions in the tra- 
dition of the youth movement. 105 

But this was precisely what the established EW 
units were unable and unwilling to do. Escherich 
himself had been obliged to admit that the average 
unit was dominated by middle-aged men who had 
neither the vigor nor the time to participate in exten- 


101 [bad., pp. 11-12. 

102 [bid., 

103 See report of Escherich’s personal secretary, von Riedel, 
Ibid., pp. 16-20. 

104 [bid. 
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106 |_andesleitung to samtliche Kreis- und Gauhauptleute, 
March 9, 1921, Ibid., 27a. 
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sive paramilitary activities. 101. But more importantly, 
the majority of the self-defense personnel had no 
intention of transforming their units into shock troops 
to accommodate the military fantasies of younger mem- 
bers. Moreover, they deeply resented the whole in- 
fluence of the mobile brigades, which they felt under- 
mined the basic nature of the self-defense movement. 198 
Such internal opposition, then, prevented the mobile 
brigades from engulfing the EW movement. In Feb- 
ruary, 1920, total EW strength was already about 
260,000, but in December of the same year the mobile 
brigades had mustered only about 25,000. 19. ΟἹ 
these the largest by far remained the Oberland with 
9,600 men. Kanzler’s Landfahnen Chiemgau had 
enlisted some 5,000 volunteers. The others were 
generally quite small, averaging only a few hundred 
men. Munich, interestingly enough, did not produce 
a Landfahnen at all. 


4. MONEY AND ARMS: THE MATERIAL BASES OF 
THE EINWOHNERWEHR’S STRENGTH 


A factor which contributed to the EW’s organiza- 
tional autonomy was its ability to raise funds from 
sources other than the state government. To be sure, 
the Bavarian self-defense movement needed govern- 
mental subsidies, and it was continually demanding 
more money from both the state and Reich trea- 
suries. 7° But a large private endowment insured 
that the organization, especially in its critical develop- 
mental phase, did not become totally dependent on the 
Social Democratic regime. 

What sorts of private funds was the EW able to 
draw upon during this early period? Before it orga- 
nized its own systematic fund-raising campaign among 
private donors, the movement had to tap the resources 
of the preexisting agencies which channeled money to 
needy counterrevolutionary causes. The most im- 
portant of these was the so-called ‘“Hermatdtenst 
Bayern,” ** a sort of all-purpose lobby group for Ba- 


107 [bid. 

108 Von Riedel report, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

109 See breakdown according to provinces in EWA, 3/3. 

110 Under the Hoffmann administration the EW received 
at first 200,000 marks a month from the state; this was raised 
to 300,000 in September, 1920. In that same month the Reich 
Finance Ministry gave notice that it was suspending all sub- 
sidies to Einwohnerwehren, a move protested by the Ba- 
varian government, which had used Reich assistance to pay 
out some 3,250,000 marks to the EW in the fiscal year 1919. 
The EW’s budget was expected to run somewhere between six 
and seven million marks in the next year. In fact, it turned 
out to be much higher: 10,556,000 marks. 

See Endres testimony, February 23, 1920, BHSA, II, 
MA99516, 22-24; EW budget, BHSA, I, MFin. Nr. 67420 
(May 15, 1920). 

111 The Hetmatdienst Bayern was founded in 1919 to pro- 
mote “patriotism and love of Heimat.” It included the “Action 
Committee of the Middle-Class parties,” the Munich Burger- 
rat, the Munich Hilfsbund, the Werbeausschuss des bayrischen 
Industriellen Verbandes, and the Vereinigung der Wirtschaft- 
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varian industrial and agricultural interests. Esche- 
rich went to this organization in July, 1919, and 
received the sum of 200,000 marks. 2 He obtained 
similar contributions from the Bavarian Burgerrat 
Association, 77° 

By the winter of 1919 the solicitation of private 
funds was systematized by the establishment of the 
so-called “Landessammlung.” This program was the 
brainchild of a prominent Munich glove-manufacturer 
named Rockl, who became the EW’s first treasurer. 11: 
The Landessammlung mobilized all previous sources 
of private support, as well as new contributors such 
as the Munich Bankers’ Association and the Associa- 
tion of Bavarian Brewmasters.*7® The advantage 
of the Landessammlung over the earlier fund-raising 
efforts was its centralization; by coordinating the 
solicitation program throughout the state, it insured 
that all possible contributors would be reached, but that 
they would not be tapped for funds repeatedly in the 
same year by different agencies within the self-defense 
movement. 116. In other words, the Landessammlung 
was a kind of counterrevolutionary United Crusade. 

Significantly, the program emphasized solicitation 
from Bavaria’s largest industrial and agricultural in- 
terests. A section of Rockl’s “Finance Plan” read: 
“We must strive above all for large single donations 
not under 15,000 marks. At the same time, we should 
find 300 individual donors throughout the state who 
are willing to pledge 1,000 marks for the year 1920. 
This would bring in 3,600,000 marks. Only after we 
have reached this goal should we tap the smaller con- 
tributors.” 71” The solicitation among these large do- 
nors was greatly facilitated by von Kahr, who with 
his superb connections acted as an invaluable con- 
tact between Escherich and leaders of Bavarian indus- 
try, agriculture, banking, and commerce. 118 

The cultivation of these men clearly paid off; a 


lichen Verbande, among others. It was dedicated to the 
“struggle against Bolshevism” and to the “promotion of love 
of work.” 

See Kanzler, pp. 75-76. 
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115 The latter organization reportedly contributed 5,000 
marks in March, 1920. See Landesleitung der EW, Mitteilung 
Nr. 3, BHSA, IV, Gruppo. 4, 71/3. 

116 Rockl to Kahr, November 21, 1919, Schober, HS922, 
p. 8. 

117 [bid., pp. 12-13. 

118 Tn July, 1919, Kahr called together ten “influential”? men 
from Munich’s commercial and industrial circles—including 
the chariman of the Chamber of Commerce, a representative of 
the Industriellen Bund, the Head of the Association of Nobles 
and Estate Owners—for a secret conference on EW funding. 
He reported afterward that “the men were all agreed on the 
great significance of the EW;; it will clearly be indispensable 
to them.” See Schober, HS922, 2; and Kahr’s memo to all 
Bavarian Regierungsprasidenten, November 29, 1919, Ibid., 
pp. 10-12. 
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report of the EW’s Finance Committee shows that by 
July, 1920, the organization had collected 4,000,000 
marks in its private fund.11° However, since the 
EW collections under the Landessammlung were now 
coordinated with those of other counterrevolutionary 
organizations (the Heimatdienst, Burgerrat, Polizei- 
wehr, and a special Reichswehr fund) a portion of 
this sum had to be turned over to these other groups. 
By July, 1920, this had amounted to 1,340,000 
marks. 7° This requirement, plus an overhead that 
produced debts well in excess of income, prompted 
the Finance Committee to call for a doubling of the 
sum already collected in 1920. 12: Unfortunately, the 
EW account books do not make clear if this goal was 
indeed reached. But in any case, it seems clear that 
the organization was well cared for by Bavaria’s eco- 
nomic establishment. 

To insure, however, that this large endowment did 
not compromise the continuing efforts to secure more 
state funds, the EW leadership established a policy 
of simply not informing the government as to the 
amount of money the organization received from pri- 
vate sources. As Rudolf Kanzler put it: “It is best 
that the Ministry of Interior be denied access to 
accounts of our private funds, so that it will not be 
able to use our private reserve as an excuse for 
curtailing state subsidies. In order to keep the ad- 
ministration of these private funds secret, it should 
be handled through a special bank account.” 122 

The EW leaders not only refused to provide the 
government with information on its private resources ; 
they also rejected any attempts by the bureaucratic 
authorities to control the ways in which state funds 
were being spent. Indeed, the Landesleitung was not 
fiscally responsible to the state at all. The government 
had no legal claim to EW property purchased with 
state funds; indeed, the Interior Ministry had no 
inventory of such property. 123. It would seem, then, 
that the EW had not only achieved organizational 
autonomy ; it had succeeded in preserving considerable 
fiscal self-determination as well. 

An interesting aspect of the EW’s private financial 
endowment was its effect on the organization’s rela- 
tionship with Bavaria’s Jews. 

The EW did not formally exclude Jews from mem- 
bership, and there were no overtly anti-Semitic clauses 


119 Tbid., 3; Kanzler, too, noted that the Landessammlung 
collected 4,000,000 marks, but he indicated that this was “far 
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in the organization’s statutes. And yet, the movement 
was definitely not without its anti-Semitic side. Under 
the guise of anti-usury and anti-black-market cam- 
paigns, members of local units sometimes attacked and 
persecuted the Jewish people in their villages. 12 They 
also vilified the local Jews as the agents or allies of 
Bolshevism, a charge constantly but fruitlessly denied 
by the Central Jewish Association in Bavaria. 125 
On the basis of such charges, one of the local EW 
(that of the village of Scheinfeld) even projected 
contingency plans calling for the arrest of all Jews in 
the area in the event of a radical uprising. The arrested 
Jews were to be kept as hostages while their represen- 
tative, the head of the local Jewish Cultural Associa- 
tion, negotiated with the rebels. The plan further 
stipulated the murder of the hostages in case the 
Jewish representative proved unable to secure a sur- 
render from the radicals. 125 

Despite such anti-Semitic outbursts, Jews did join 
the Einwohnerwehr movement; according to one con- 
temporary report some of the units had a Jewish 
contingent of 7 to ὃ per cent of the total 
membership. 727. Rudolph Kanzler insists in his 
memoirs that Jews participated “in large numbers,” 
and that ‘“‘the presence of Jews in the Einwohnerwehr 
remained as a rule unopposed.” 178 The evidence does 
not support this latter clam. The same report which 
noted the 7 to 8 per cent Jewish participation in some 
units also pointed out that prevalent anti-Semitic 
tendencies at the local level led to the complete exclu- 
sion of Jews in many Einwohnerwehr branches. Even 
in cases where Jews had managed to join, this partici- 
pation certainly did not go unopposed. A typical ex- 
ample was Kanzler’s own home unit of Rosenheim, 
whose gentile members circulated a petition proclaim- 
ing “the general desire [in the unit| for the elimina- 
tion of Jews from the Rosenheim Einwohnerwehr.” 129 
The petition included the following statement: ‘‘Pro- 
test! We the undersigned members of the Rosenheim 
Einwohnerwehr demand that the unit henceforth be 
composed exclusively of men of the German race and 
that therefore all Jews be excluded from the associa- 
tion. If the Jews do not leave on their own free will, 
we will terminate any further association with them, 
as well as deny them any personal protection or sup- 
port.” 78° The circulation of this petition was accom- 
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panied by the dissemination of scurrilous anti-Semitic 
literature ; even the walls of the local Einwohnerwehr 
headquarters were posted with anti-Jewish notices. 
When the Jewish Cultural Association in Rosenheim 
protested this state of affairs to the local Einwohner- 
wehr leadership, the latter rejected the protest as 
unfounded. 151 

The central Einwohnerwehr leadership, however, 
was definitely embarrassed by these complaints of 
internal anti-Semitism. In a Special Conference of 
the Einwohnerwehr State Committee held during 
June, 1920, Escherich informed his colleagues “that he 
would under no circumstance tolerate anti-Jewish 
witch hunts in the Einwohnerwehr.” 1°? When anti- 
Semitic “outrages” and the concomitant external pro- 
tests nevertheless continued, Escherich was obliged 
to repeat his warning in September. In a letter to 
all Kreisleiter he fumed: “In accordance with its 
statutes, the Einwohnerwehr can harbor no anti- 
Semitic tendencies. The central leadership will oppose 
any such activities in the most decisive manner.” 1583 

What was the reason for such concern—which 
seems strange coming from leaders in the counter- 
revolutionary Right? In the first place, it is probable 
that Escherich was genuinely shocked, for he had 
never shown signs of being an anti-Semite, though 
other EW figures like Kanzler and Kriebel had. 15: 
But there was clearly another reason for the Landes- 
leitung’s embarrassment. It seems that “rich Jews” 
provided a significant portion of the Einwohnerwehr’s 
private subsidies. 135. Clearly, the whole top-heavy 
Einwohnerwehr structure which Escherich had so 
diligently constructed was dependent on this kind of 
financing, and the leadership was no doubt loath to 
alienate any of the groups who were instrumental in 
providing this support. But because of its soft line 
on anti-Semitism, the Landesleitung was attacked from 
within the EW as a “‘capitalist-Jew Guard.” 138. Rep- 
resentatives of the anti-Semitic Ordnungsblock 131 also 
protested this policy. 12% Anti-Semitism may never 
have been a major factor in the EW—as it always was 
with the Nazis—but these examples show how dif- 
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ficult it was even for the “moderate” Right to main- 
tain a sane stance on this emotion-laden issue. 

As a paramilitary organization designed to combat 
revolutionary terror the Einwohnerwehr obviously 
required a readily available supply of arms. No one 
in the state disputed this need, for it was widely feared 
that the radicals had stashed away sizable caches of 
weapons which they could easily exhume in the 
event of a renewed uprising. 158. However, there was 
considerable disagreement over the kind of weapons 
the Einwohnerwehr should possess, as well as over 
the means of procuring and distributing them among 
the self-defense forces. These questions were critical 
because, like the problem of funding, they vitally 
affected the Einwohnerwehr’s relationship to the state. 

Many Bavarian soldiers returning from the front 
simply retained the weapons they had been issued in 
the army; demobilization procedures were too chaotic 
to insure the effective recall of assigned arms. A good 
portion of these weapons ended up in the possession 
of self-defense personnel, either because their owners 
themselves joined the movement, or because they were 
given to local peasants in exchange for food. 1.9. This 
source of arms, however, did not even begin to 
cover the needs of the rapidly expanding self-defense 
movement. Recognizing this, the Bavarian Ministry 
for Military Affairs began from the outset to supply 
the movement with arms from regular army stockpiles. 
In a decree of November 23, 1918, the Ministry an- 
nounced the distribution of quantities of rifles (model 
98) and ammunition (45 rounds per weapon) to all 
militia formations.*4 Actually, however, the arms 
were not to be given to the units themselves, but to the 
village or city authorities where the formations were 
operating. These officials were required to order the 
supplies through the various district goverments, which 
in turn had to requisition them from the Ministry for 
Military Affairs. This initial decree provided only 
for the distribution of small arms; heavier weapons 
such as artillery, machine guns, and mortars were to 
be reserved for the regular army. **? 

The Bavarian government continued to provide 
arms to the self-defense formations once they had 
transformed themselves into Einwohnerwehren. And 
it also continued to maintain rigid controls over the 
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distribution and storage of the weapons. On May 16, 
1919, it added an additional regulation which estab- 
lished. the so-called “weapons cards” (Waffen- 
scheine).**® According to this system an Einwohner- 
wehr member could withdraw a weapon only after 
having been issued an identification card certifying 
his “reliability.” Since local governmental authorities 
had jurisdiction over the issuance of these cards, they 
could determine exactly who in their community might 
have access to a rifle. 

The Einwohnerwehr leadership, aware that the 
above regulations would curtail the organization’s in- 
dependence at least as effectively as stringent fiscal 
controls, began immediately to search for ways to 
circumvent this system. '** In this it largely succeeded, 
thanks primarily to the machinations of its matériel 
officer, a certain Dr. Kern.1*® Kern was the perfect 
man to defeat the government’s intentions, for he had 
excellent contacts among antigovernmental officers in 
the Bavarian Reichswehr Schiitzenbrigade 21. He 
had, indeed, been a member of the Freikorps Epp, 
the nucleus for the Brigade 21.1#° When it became 
clear that the government’s supplies would be limited 
to light weapons, Kern appealed to Colonel Epp, 
commander of the Brigade 21, for assistance. 147 At 
that point Epp had control over the Bavarian Reichs- 
wehr’s secret arms caches, which were administered by 
his subordinate Ernst Rohm. 148 An arrangement was 
worked out whereby the Brigade would pass on each 
month a certain number of allegedly obsolete or non- 
functional arms to the EW, replacing these items in 
its own stockpile with new orders from the Reichs- 
wehr ministry. In a secret meeting of the EW 
Gaulieter on October 5, 1919, Kern explained the 
procedure to his colleagues: 149 


“Herr Colonel Epp showed the highest interest in our 
enterprise, and thus we agreed that I would receive 
[the Brigade’s] superfluous arms for our purposes. 
The arsenal of the Brigade was given orders to supply 
materials at my command, and even to order (new) 
equipment for me from Ingolstadt [one of the Reich- 
swehr depots]. At the time, no one thought that [our 
needs| would be so great. At first we were concerned 
only with supplying Upper and Lower Bavaria. I con- 
tracted to take care of heavy artillery pieces that the 
military wanted out of sight. 
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Aside from a few bureaucrats in the Ministry of In- 
terior and Reichswehr Brigade 21, no one was told of 
this operation, and even these people were only “un- 
officially” informed.” But as Kanzler wrote of this 
whole operation: “None of the participants really 
cared if this procedure were legal or not.” 150 

Once in possession of these weapons, the Ein- 
wohnerwehr made it clear that it did not intend to 
include them among the supplies over which the gov- 
ernment had ultimate control.**1 These arms were 
“private,” just as were the special financial contribu- 
tions from Bavarian interest groups. And like the 
private fund, this independent source of arms did 
much, in the words of Kern, “to further Escherich’s 
plan for the development of a self-defense force which 
would be able to act for itself.” 152 

However, this private source of arms did not free 
the Einwohnerwehr from its need for continued state- 
sponsored weapons shipments. If the organization 
was to achieve true self-determination in the adminis- 
tration of its armaments, it would have to effect some 
basic changes in the distribution requirements. More 
specifically, it would have to: (1) eliminate the various 
intermediary levels of governmental supervision; and 
(2) obtain internal control of the weapons card sys- 
tem. By December, 1919—that is, roughly by the 
end of its initial organizational period—the Einwohner- 
wehr had been able to accomplish these revisions. 

Basically, the movement’s leadership had argued 
that the above regulations were too cumbersome and 
time-consuming to allow the organization effectively 
to perform its duties in an emergency. 15. What it 
really meant, however, was that the government 
simply would not be able to count on Einwohnerwehr 
support unless it accommodated the organization’s 
demands for self-determination. The Hoffmann gov- 
ernment ultimately responded to this implicit threat 
in the same way it had to Einwohnerwehr intimida- 
tion tactics in other areas: it issued decrees allowing 
the organization to draw its weapons directly from 
the Ministry for Military Affairs (thus eliminating 
local and district governmental supervision), and to 
administer its Own weapons card system.15* The 
Einwohnerwehr leadership, of course, assured the 
government that it would carefully screen out any 
unreliable applicants for weapons privileges.1°> In 
other words, it again promised reliability and increased 
efficiency in exchange for autonomy. 

In addition to the above changes, the Bavarian 
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government also rescinded its earlier ban on machine 
guns for the self-defense formations. Escherich argued 
that machine guns were an absolute necessity for the 
defense of law and order; the government reluctantly 
agreed that such weapons could be distributed “in 
special cases,’’ where the “potential for disturbances” 
was especially great. °° However, it continued to hold 
back on heavy artillery and mortars, forcing the Ein- 
wohnerwehr to rely on its “private” sources for such 
weapons, 1°? 

Moreover, by the end of 1919 the Reich govern- 
ment announced the suspension of all weapons de- 
liveries to the Einwohnerwehr, claiming that all sur- 
plus supplies had been exhausted. At this point 
(October, 1919) the Landesleitung had not yet com- 
pleted the arming of the northern Bavarian Ein- 
wohnerwehr. Dr. Kern, therefore, made a special 
trip to Berlin to appeal for weapons and supplies from 
the Reich government. He met no success until he 
managed to see Defense Minister Noske, who had 
always been sympathetic to the needs of Germany’s 
volunteer paramilitary forces. After asking Kern, 
“Just what do you Bavarian reactionaries want with 
sO many weapons?” he ordered his assistants to see 
to the Bavarians’ needs. After a few delays, weapons 
shipments from various federal depots began rolling 
The Einwohnerwehr had to build more 
arsenals just to accommodate these new supplies, which 
Kanzler admitted were much more copious than 
anyone could have expected. 158 

How well, then, was the Einwohnerwehr armed? 
Escherich could observe in November, 1919, that 
roughly every member had a military rifle and forty to 
fifty rounds of ammunition. °° In addition, every unit 
had access to machine guns and a reserve of 2,000 
rounds of ammunition. 1595. In general, the northern 
units were less well supplied than those in the south, 
where the movement had its origin. Arms supplies 
reported by the Einwohnerwehr Landesleitung in 
November were as follows: 119,952 model 98 rifles, 
1,460 model 88 rifles, 579 .08 cal, machine guns, 
644 .08/15 cal. machine guns, 45 carbines, and 7 
pistols. 11 By January, 1920, when the overall Ein- 
wohnerwehr numerical strength was roughly 200,000, 
these figures were raised to 136,692 model 98 rifles, 
6,000 model 88’s, 629 (Οὗ machine guns, and 914 
08/15 cal. machine guns. ?*? These statistics, it 
should be emphasized, include only the weapons 
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registered with the government; they do not include 
either the privately obtained military weapons or the 
thousands of individually owned hunting rifles to 
which the Einwohnerwehr had access. There are 
no exact statistics on these latter categories, so it is 
impossible to say precisely how many small arms the 
organization ultimately possessed. 7** As for heavier 
weapons, we know only that by summer, 1920, each 
Gau in Southern Bavarian had two fully equipped 
batteries. ** And the more heavily militarized mobile 
brigades were each assigned light and heavy machine 
gun platoons, mortars, heavy transportation vehicles, 
and artillery pieces. Though it was clear to all con- 
cerned that the Einwohnerwehr was never equipped 
to engage successfully in combat with a regular mili- 
tary force, such as an invading army, it seemed more 
than adequately armed to handle its domestic “‘peace- 
keeping” duties. 155 

This latter fact was not lost on the Socialist govern- 
ment, which maintained that the Einwohnerwehr was 
becoming too well armed, that in particular it had 
no business possessing heavy artillery and mortars. 156 
The extent of the organization’s armaments, said the 
government, really transcended its needs as a kind of 
auxiliary police force. 

This judgment was certainly correct, but it missed 
the point. The Einwohnerwehr was determined to 
define its own functions, and its leadership became in- 
creasingly restless under the government’s attempt 
to limit its tasks. Moreover, though no one admitted 
it at the time, the Einwohnerwehr leadership had 
come to see the self-defense movement as a potential 
offensive instrument against the political status quo 
in Bavaria; and this kind of mission obviously required 
that the organization be adequately armed to play an 
intimidating role, should this be the option of the 
leadership. 


* * KF K WK * * 


By the beginning of 1920, when its initial organiza- 
tional development was more or less completed, the 
Bavarian EW had emerged as the one self-defense 
organization in Germany which functioned inde- 
pendently from the state. While the Reichswehr 
Ministry pointed out that the Einwohnerwehren in the 
north were generally “under the firm control of the 
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civilian authorities,’ 157 the Bavarian Reichswehr 
Command concluded that “in Bavaria the EW is 
not subordinate to any state power.” 1* At a con- 
ference of all the German Einwohnerwehren on Janu- 
ary 20-21, 1920, the Bavarian representative an- 
nounced that the Southerners had no intention of 
submitting to state controls as had their counterparts 
in Prussia. Summing up the Bavarian point of view, 
he said: “We have operated from the perspective that 
no subordination to the state on the part of the 
Einwohnerwehr should be tolerated.” And he con- 
cluded that “we have had very satisfactory experiences 
with our approach.” 16° 

The most significant consequence of the Bavarian 
approach, however, was yet to come. The EW’s suc- 
cess in achieving organizational independence merely 
helped prepare it for a more ambitious task: that of 
playing an independent role on the stage of Bavarian 
politics. 


1. THE POLITICAL EVOLUTION OF 
THE BAVARIAN EINWOHNERWEHR 


If the Einwohnerwehr movement deviated signif- 
icantly from the organizational ideal envisaged by the 
Bavarian Social Democratic administration, this was 
also true of the movement’s social composition and 
political orientation. The EW had not only become 
a “state within the state” outside the effective con- 
trol of the Hoffmann government; it also became, in 
direct violation of governmental guidelines, an orga- 
nization recruited disproportionately from among 
Bavaria’s conservative middle classes. Most impor- 
tant, it pursued a gradually escalating crusade directed 
against socialism in general and the Hoffmann regime 
in particular. It soon became, in other words, a sort 
of paramilitary “Praetorian Guard.” 


1. CREATION OF A “BURGERLICHE” GUARD 
UNDER THE HOFFMANN 
ADMINISTRATION 


In accord with its decision to sponsor and subsidize 
the growing Einwohnerwehr movement, the Bavarian 
government felt entitled to establish a list of “guide- 
lines” for EW development. On May 17, 1919, it 
stated categorically that any self-defense unit which 
did not follow its guidelines could not be “recognized” 
and would be considered illegal. One paragraph of 
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the statement dealt specifically with the organization’s 
social-political complexion. It read: “In accordance 
with its function [as a neutral protector of public 
security] the Einwohnerwehren must be completely 
‘unpolitical,’ and must be recruited from all sections 
of the loyal population. Units which consist exclu- 
sively of Burgers, students, workers or peasants, and 
which deny participation to local residents loyal to 
the government, will not be tolerated.” ὅ 

While the Hoffmann government was clearly hoping 
for strong working-class participation in the Ein- 
wohnerwehr to prevent the organization from be- 
coming a middle-class “White Guard,” it was also 
concerned with preventing anyone who stood to the 
left of the Social Democratic Party from finding his 
way into the movement. Hence, its appeals for work- 
ing-class participation were qualified with instructions 
that no members of the USPD (the Independent 
Social Democrats) or, of course, the Communist party, 
should be admitted to membership. In making this 
policy, the Bavarian SPD was in perfect accord with 
the party leadership in Berlin, and in particular with 
Noske, who had written the following statement re- 
garding USPD participation in the self-defense move- 
ment throughout Germany : 


As long as the USPD does not declare its loyalty to the 
Constitution, but strives to overthrow the legal Govern- 
ment, eliminate democracy and impose a minority dictator- 
ship, its members cannot be allowed in the Einwohner- 
wehr. This should be denied in all cases, even when the 
prospective candidates promise to fulfill all the require- 
ments of membership. We believe that as long as the 
democratic basis of the state is not secure, members of 
the USPD and KPD must not be armed and therefore 
cannot be members of the self-defense organization. 3 


It should be noted that the Social Democrats were 
insistent on excluding USPD participation even when 
local governmental leaders vouched for their reliability, 
and when their help was clearly needed to meet local 
emergencies. When, for example, the Council of the 
town of Waldsassen wrote that it wanted to recruit 
several reliable USPD members into the village Ein- 
wohnerwehr to help combat pervasive looting and 
arson, the Minister of the Interior replied that mem- 
bers of the Independent Socialist party simply could 
not behave in a reliable manner; it ordered that the 
district government, in cooperation with the leader 
of the Waldsassen Einwohnerwehr, find “an appro- 
priate means” of excluding the Independent candi- 
dates. * 

The Landesleitung of the Einwohnerwehr, of course, 
was only too happy to enforce this particular policy of 
the Social Democratic government, even when it 
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seemed to contradict the publicly stated nature of the 
self-defense organization as a movement embracing 
all those citizens—regardless of party—-who supported 
the Constitution. A suggestive incident occurred 
when an Einwohnerwehr member from Furth com- 
plained at a regional conference that USPD mem- 
bers who were both loyal to the Constitution and “of 
unimpeachable character’ were systematically ex- 
cluded, while anti-republican monarchists were wel- 
comed.® The Einwohnerwehr leadership answered 
that whatever they might say, USPD members were in 
fact disloyal and had no business in the law and 
order movement. Monarchists, on the other hand, 
might oppose the Constitution, but they did so “only 
with intellectual weapons” and not the violent means 
employed by the leftists; therefore, ‘‘the monarchist 
stands on the principle of law and order, and there 
are no reasons why he should not play a role in the 
Einwohnerwehr.”’ δ 

The majority of Bavarian self-defense formations 
drew their memberships primarily from three broad 
social or occupational groups: the peasantry, artisans, 
and the small businessmen. However, in certain re- 
gions and towns where elements of Bavaria’s relatively 
small industrial working class were congregated, one 
did find self-defense units whose composition was 
predominantly working class.7 It 1s not really sur- 
prising that this should have been so: on the whole 
Bavaria’s working classes were relatively conservative. 
They shared with their bourgeois countrymen a basic 
respect for the sanctity of property and the importance 
of public security. When waves of looting, theft, and 
vandalism swept over Bavarian factory regions in the 
chaotic weeks following the war, many workers 
joined self-help organizations to combat these evils. 
There were even a few cases in Bavaria where the 
government’s professed ideal of genuine social cath- 
olicity in Einwohnerwehr membership was realized. 
This was true, for example, in the village of Kulmbach, 
where arms were distributed as follows: nine rifles to 
peasants, nine to workers (from a nearby brewery), 
eight to artisans and businessmen, and four to of- 
ficials. ὃ 

When Escherich began his centralization of the Ein- 
wohnerwehr movement, however, one of his chief con- 
cerns was to weed out the working-class participants 
who might be tainted with radical proclivities. And in 
pursuing this policy he by no means restricted himself 
to those allegedly “unreliable” workers affiliated with 


5EW Furth to Kreisleitung der EW Niirnberg-Furth, 
August 9, 1920, BHSA, IV, EWA, 7/7. 

6 Kreisleitung der EW Nurnberg-Furth to the Landes- 
leitung, August 11, 1920, Ibid. 

7 Staatsmin. fur Mil. Angelegenheiten to Staatsmin. des 
Innern, July 23, 1919, BHSA, I, MInn 66135. 

8 Bezirksamt Kulmbach to Staatsmin. des Innern, June 4, 
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the USPD. Escherich sent out orders to regional 
and district Einwohnerwehr leaders to exclude all 
those members or prospective members who were 
“likely to engage in strike activity.”’® In theory only 
political strikes were taboo, but in fact the ban 
included purely economic walkouts as well. The ban, 
then, was extended to the whole trade union move- 
ment, which happened to constitute the core of the 
Social Democratic party. 

In some cases, however, local units were so domi- 
nated by working-class members that these individuals 
could not be effectively segregated ; Escherich ordered 
that such units receive no financial support or arms 
from the central organization, that they be isolated and 
thus rendered innocuous. This procedure was fol- 
lowed, for example, with the Einwohnerwehr in 
Hausham, which consisted mostly of miners “whose 
interests as mine workers might come in conflict with 
the tasks of the Einwohnerwehr.”*° The same was 
true of the Einwohnerwehren in Nuremberg, Schwein- 
furt, and Erlangen, where a high level of working- 
class participation rendered the units unreliable in 
the eyes of the central leadership. 11 

Aside from the strike issue, Escherich justified the 
discrimination against Majority Socialists as well as 
Independents simply by smearing the whole socialist 
movement with the same red brush. He used an 1so- 
lated case in which a SPD member from Rosenheim 
had allegedly called for inclusion of USPD members 
in the Einwohnerwehr (hardly the official policy of 
the SPD) to proclaim the ‘‘obvious ideological com- 
munity between the Majority Socialists and an out- 
law (Staatsfeindliche) party.” 12 Such a community, 
he insisted, made it understandable that the Ein- 
wohnerwehr might have misgivings about the par- 
ticipation of any socialists—including the Majority 
Socialists—in the self-defense movement. 

The Bavarian SPD, naturally, became alarmed at 
this turn of events: the politics of ‘‘law and order” 
which it had intended to employ against its rivals to 
the Left were now being turned effectively against the 
party itself. Party leaders and Socialist members of 
the Hoffmann government responded in a flurry of 
righteous indignation. In November, 1919, the party’s 
chief backer of the Einwohnerwehr experiment, In- 
terior Minister Endres, protested: 


I have been recently informed that in the creation of Ein- 
wohnerwehren not just members of disloyal parties, but 
also Majority Socialists are being denied entrance be- 
cause of their political affiliation. Such a practice violates 
the governmental guidelines as well as the basic spirit 
of the Einwohnerwehr. It is also likely to produce 


®Escherich to Kreis- und Bezirkshauptmanner, April 10, 
1920, EWA, 1/9. 

10 Schober, HS924, p. 3. 
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12 Schober, HS920, p. 239. 
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opposition to the Einwohnerwehr within the working- 
class movement as a whole. 18 


The same complaint was registered in the Bavarian 
Landtag, where an SPD representative noted: “We 
have reports from a variety of sources that Majority 
Socialists are either being excluded outright from par- 
ticipation in the Einwohnerwehr, or permitted in only 
very small numbers.” 14 

It is clear from these and similar reports that the 
Einwohnerwehr was rapidly becoming a middle-class 
organization; and that far from furthering concord 
and cooperation among all classes (as was one of its 
announced goals) it was contributing greatly to an 
atmosphere of class conflict and mutual hostility. Aside 
from the discrimination against workers of all political 
persuasions, the situation was further inflamed by the 
tendency of local middle-class Einwohnerwehr mem- 
bers to apply vigilante tactics against the working- 
class residents of their villages. In one such instance, 
the leader of the Einwohnerwehr in Wachendorf in 
Middle Franconia had shot and killed a worker 
whom he claimed had tried to rob his potato patch. 
The incident was reported to the Bavarian govern- 
ment as a gross violation both of the governmental 
guidelines on the use of weapons by Einwohnerwehr 
members and of the whole “self-defense ideal” which 
was supposed to promote harmony between the 
classes.** But the Einwohnerwehr leadership re- 
garded this incident as an example of model behavior, 
noting that in the interest of “tranquility, order and 
security” self-defense personnel not only had the right 
but the duty to take the law into their own hands. 15 
Once again, the Bavarian government was unable to 
control this kind of activity, just as it proved unable 
to enforce its ruling prohibiting the exclusion of 
Majority Socialists from participation in the move- 
ment. 

Many Bavarian working-class leaders attempted 
initially to combat this trend within the Einwohner- 
wehr by urging workers to insist on their legal right 
to join the organization, to overcome any resistance 
to their participation and then to pack the local units 
so heavily that neither antiworker discrimination nor 
“White Guard” activities could occur. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1919 Vorwarts urged socialist workers to 
enlist en masse in the EW in order to “combat the 
reactionaries in their own camp.’?7 Even the Ba- 
varian Spartacists tried similar tactics with the same 


13 [btd., pp. 105-106. 

14 Verhandlungen des Bayrischen Landtages, 1919/20, III, 
p. 64. 

15 Staatsmin. des Innern to Landesleitung, September 9, 
EWA, 1/8. 

16 Bezirksleitung der EW Furth-Land to Gauleitung, Sep- 
tember 22, Ibid. 

17 Vorwarts, November 30, 1919. 
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purpose in mind. *® But none of these attempts were 
of much avail, first because the majority of workers 
proved reluctant to join an organization they con- 
sidered a ‘White Guard,’ ?® and second because 
Escherich warned the district and local EW leaders to 
reject any such efforts to “politicize’ the “neutral’’ 
self-defense movement. *° | 

But if Bavaria’s Socialists (of whatever hue) did 
not successfully “democratize”’ the EW, the EW for 
its part was never very successful at attracting middle- 
class elements in the state’s heavily industrialized areas. 
Here the political climate was anything but favorable. 
The Reichswehr commander in Ingolstadt noted that 
the local Independents and Communists did not bother 
to criticize the army, but they found “the sharpest 
words” for the EW.?! This made recruiting diffi- 
cult at best. The Wehrkomissar for Upper Bavaria 
reported that EW strength was very low in the urban 
areas of his district because the middle classes, par- 
ticularly craftsmen and shopkeepers, were effectively 
intimidated : “These people fear an impairment of their 
financial interests if they belong to the EW, because 
even the Majority Socialist section of the working 
class now decisively opposes this organization.” 2? In 
such areas, he added, the middle classes were more 
inclined “ἴο hope for a compromise with the rebellious 
workers than to combat the Spartacists through the 
self-defense movement.” In Altotting working-class 
opposition to the local EW was so stiff that only 
eighteen men could be enrolled. Shopowners did not 
join because they feared boycotts. 2? Working-class 
pressures not only affected size, but reliability and 
effectiveness of the EW units. In an obvious attempt 
to placate local workers, the Nuremberg-Furth EW 
announced that it would mobilize only to prevent 
looting and plundering—not to break strikes. ?4 In 
Schweinfurt the EW’s weapons were kept in a 
heavily guarded depot, rather than issued individually, 
because local workers had threatened to disarm the 
militia. 5. The unit in Schweinfurt was weak in other 
ways as well: its members refused to appear armed 
in the streets for fear the workers would manhandle 
them. ?® Hof was an even more hopeless case. 
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There the radical workers’ organizations were so 
strong that the army recommended that no EW be 
formed at all; the danger of weapons thefts was too 
great. 7 

This led to the anomaly that the Einwohnerwehr 
could become a truly strong and effective counter- 
revolutionary organization only in those regions where 
the protagonists of revolution were weakest. 28 
Throughout its brief history the Einwohnerwehr re- 
mained strongest in the countryside, where there were 
fewer workers to intimidate the local peasantry, but 
where the fear of potential revolutionary danger was 
especially intense. As is often the case with the 
paranoid style in political thinking, the degree of 
trepidation and hysteria ran in inverse proportion 
to the actual danger. The Einwohnerwehr prospered 
in those areas where the peasants and villagers could 
indulge their fantasies with scare stories about the 
“red tide’ emanating from the cities and towns. 

The few working-class members who had managed 
for one reason or another to remain within the Ein- 
wohnerwehr found themselves increasingly persecuted 
by their comrades, who regarded them as sellouts 
and traitors to their class. For example, many of the 
Factory Councils locked out workers who were Ein- 
wohnerwehr members; and _ radicals occasionally 
threatened them with physical violence. 7° This prac- 
tice allowed Escherich and Kanzler to wax indignant 
about persecution and to claim that this, rather than 
their own policy of discrimination, was the reason 
“why so many order-loving elements of the working 
classes stayed away from the Einwohnerwehr despite 
their inner convictions.” 39 

Whatever their reasons for rejecting the EW during 
its period of expansion, workers continued to stay 
away. In May, 1920 the Landesleitung was able to 
report that in the previous month’s ten-thousand 
member increase, the working class was ‘“‘completely 
unrepresented, or involved only minimally.” *! For all 
practical purposes, the EW had become a solidly 
burgerlich institution. 

2. THE EINWOHNERWEHR AND THE KAPP 

PUTSCH IN BAVARIA 

It 1s safe to say that the Bavarian EW never had 
much love for Minister-President Hoffmann and his 
SPD colleagues. For men like Escherich, Kanzler, 
and Kriebel, socialism of any variety was anathema. 
Nevertheless, the EW could not have survived, much 


27 Bericht Nr. 62949 Ia Gruppenkommando II AK Bezirk, 
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less expanded, without the organizational and financial 
support of the Hoffmann cabinet. Realizing this, the 
EW command had been careful to soft-pedal public 
attacks against the government. Indeed, it con- 
stantly reiterated its political “neutrality,” and its de- 
pendability as a bulwark against putsch attempts— 
either from the Left or the Right. 

But this policy, strategically motivated as it was, 
could be suspended if and when the organization had 
outgrown its need for state support. In practical 
terms this never quite happened; the EW remained 
throughout its history dependent in some degree or 
another on the state’s good will, not to mention its 
treasury. However, over the course of its initial ex- 
pansion, the EW had managed to reduce its depend- 
ence on the state by developing “private’’ means of 
support. By early 1920 it was as much—if not more— 
beholden to these interests as to the state. And these 
backers, representatives of Bavaria’s largest industrial, 
banking, and landholding circles, were as_ hostile 
toward the prime minister and his party as were the 
men around Escherich. °* Thus it is not surprising 
that the EW gradually shed its artificial neutrality in 
state politics and joined the mounting crusade against 
Hoffmann. 

The EW began its attack by reiterating a favorite 
argument of the Right: the SPD, it alleged, “cod- 
dled” radical Leftists, in the state. In his Monthly 
Report for January, 1920, 33. Escherich chastised the 
government for tolerating what he called “increasing 
boldness on the part of leftist-radical elements.’ The 
Einwohnerwehr, he warned, found such governmental 
pusillanimity inexplicable and intolerable. He also 
lambasted the Hoffman administration for allowing 
the Social Democratic press to spread “‘distrust’’ of 
the self-defense movement among Bavaria’s working- 
class population by labeling it “reactionary.” ** 

The other major line of attack involved an alleged 
governmental unwillingness to curb usury and black- 
marketeering in the state. Escherich and _ other 
Einwohnerwehr leaders expressed great concern over 
this aspect of the postwar economic scene, *° though 
in fact individual Einwohnerwehr units were them- 
selves heavily involved in black-market trafficking. 


32 This becomes clear through a glance at the correspondence 
between representatives of major interest groups and EW and 
Reichswehr leaders. For example, see letters of the Munich 
Banking Association and the Association of Munich Brewers 
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Escherich assumed the role of protector of those 
“honest and decent Bavarians’”’ who were being vic- 
timized by the unscrupulous profiteers : he insisted that 
the government give the Einwohnerwehr carte blanche 
to deal with this problem, and hinted that there would 
be trouble if it did not. “The Landesleitung,” he 
noted, ‘‘considers it its duty to warn the government 
that a rejection of its offer to clean up the black 
market would be taken as a sign of bad will and 
unwillingness to seriously confront this chief evil 
of our economic system.”’ °° 

During the last months before the Hoffmann cab- 
inet’s fall, the Einwohnerwehr leadership adopted gen- 
erally an increasingly bullying and hostile tone to- 
ward the government. The movement’s “Monthly Re- 
port” of March 3, 1920, for example, contained the 
following ominous note: “An unprejudiced appraisal 
of the current situation cannot conceal the fact that 
the number of people whom the government can 
regard as supporters has markedly declined; and that 
discontent with the weakness of the regime is steadily 
growing.” ** The report went on to say that the 
hostility toward the government had become so great 
in some Einwohnerwehr circles that certain units 
(such as those in Swabia and Neuburg) were even 
losing members because the rank and file rejected 
the leadership’s “loyal support” of the cabinet. Here 
again, Escherich relied on popular sentiment as a tool 
against the government. He tried to give the impres- 
sion that he regretted being forced into adopting a 
critical stance, but that he could not ignore the will 
of the masses. If the Social Democratic leaders had 
unfortunately alienated their “loyal servants” in the 
self-defense movement, one had to draw the con- 
sequences, painful as they might be. 


* * ok kK ok Ok Ok 


Having successfully launched its public relations 
campaign against the Hoffmann cabinet at the be- 
ginning of 1920, the EW leadership was eagerly await- 
ing a chance to make good on its veiled threats against 
the government. It was the Kapp Putsch of mid- 
March, 1920, which gave it (and other leading right- 
ists) this chance. Hoffmann’s fall may indeed have 
been inevitable, as his government always “lacked a 
genuine parliamentary majority ... and was bound 
shortly to fall victim to the growing Rightist majority 
in Bavaria.” 38. Nevertheless, the dissolution came 
sooner than anyone had expected; and, though super- 
ficially legal, was prompted by the clear threat of 
armed violence. 

But what actually transpired in Bavaria during those 
March days when the Berlin government was sent 
packing to Stuttgart? Who were the major figures 
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in what one historian has called ‘a veritable coup 
d’etat ?” 89 

Although the Kapp Putsch was directed mainly 
against the Socialist government in Berlin, prepara- 
tions for the extension of the coup had also been made 
in Bavaria. One of the key planners of the putsch, 
Waldemar Pabst, had kept in close contact with 
Escherich and Rohm. 9. General von Mohl, chief of 
the Bavarian Reichswehr, was in touch with General 
Liittwitz through Major Adam, the Bavarian army’s 
liaison officer in Berlin. #4 The lower ranks of the Ba- 
varian officer corps were filled with men who sympath- 
ized with the conspiracy, and they did their best to 
extend their influence throughout the army. *? How- 
ever, all this does not mean that these people had 
concrete details about the putsch; they knew some- 
thing was coming, but they were not exactly sure 
when or how it would occur. 

Thus, when the news of the putsch arrived in Ba- 
varia, it came as a surprise to just about everyone, 
including those who might have been expected to sup- 
port it. 3. One of these was General von Mohl, who 
was known to be no friend of Hoffmann. ** And yet 
Mohl, who as chief of the Reichswehr was the 
critical figure at this point, immediately cast his 
support with the legitimate government. In a cabinet 
session on the first day of the putsch (March 13), 
Mohl announced categorically: “The army stands on 
the side of the government and the Landtag. This I 
can declare unequivocably.” *® When the Minister 
of Justice, Miiller-Meinigen, expressed doubt that 
Moh! spoke for the whole army, the latter answered: 
“T consider it impossible that a putsch [in Bavaria] 
could emanate from the Reichswehr.” *® Bavaria, 
he implied, seemed to be an island of calm in a sea of 
chaos. 7 Accordingly, the cabinet took precautionary 
measures to seal it off from northern Germany, but 
refrained from declaring martial law.” ἐδ 

In fact, however, the situation was anything but 
tranquil. On the afternoon of the thirteenth groups 
of Reichswehr officers, Temporary Volunteers, and 
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EW members gathered in the Prinz-Arnulf-Kaserne 
to proclaim their loyalty to Kapp and to demand that 
Mohl reverse his position. They called on Colonel 
Epp and Captain Rohm to lead their revolt. *° 

There was also a flurry of activity in the EW 
Headquarters on March 13. Many of the north 
German Einwohnerwehren, as well as the Zentralstelle 
fiir Einwohnerwehren in Berlin, had already declared 
their support for Kapp. °° The Kappists clearly ex- 
pected the Bavarian EW to follow suit. This, indeed, 
was the intention of Hermann Kriebel, who was in 
charge of the EW head office in the absence of 
Escherich and Kanzler. Kriebel immediately mobil- 
ized the Munich EW, which began taking position at 
strategic locations in the city.* But Kriebel was 
thwarted in his plans by Escherich, who had hurried 
back to Munich when he heard news of the putsch. 
The showdown came at a hastily-convened EW staff 
meeting at which Kriebel, backed by a North German 
Kappist, urged the extension of the putsch to Ba- 
varia. 2 Escherich, however, prevailed on his col- 
leagues to reject this course in favor of a more mode- 
rate line: the EW leadership would insist that General 
von Mohl assume dictatorial authority under a proc- 
lamation of martial law. *° 

Escherich then helped assemble a coterie of influen- 
tial Bavarian Rightists, including the Chief of Police, 
Pohner, and Gustav von Kahr, to call on General 
von Mohl in the middle of the night and press this 
course upon him. Escherich argued that Mohl must 
assume authority in order to prevent an initiative by 
“unauthorized elements’—meaning pro-Kappists like 
the Temporary Volunteers and radical junior officers. 
Mohl, probably not unwillingly, accepted this proposi- 
tion. ὅς 

The group then marched off with General von 
Mohl in tow to present the unfortunate Hoffmann with 
its decision. The meeting with the prime minister was 
interrupted by a strange but significant occurrence. 
Just as Mohl was informing the prime minister that 
he could not be responsible for law and order if not 
given full authority under martial law, a band of 
Temporary Volunteers appeared as if to reinforce 
the general’s point. Dressed in full battle gear, and 
milling around outside the conference room, they 
insisted repeatedly to Mohl that “something has to 
happen.” One of Hoffmann’s aides overheard this 
conversation and, fearing a coup was already in 
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progress, rushed back into the conference room to 
report to the prime minister. Mohl managed to dis- 


miss the unruly soldiers, assuring them that they 


“could rely on [him] to take the necessary steps.” 
He then returned to the conference room, confident 
that he now had “‘solid evidence” to back up his warn- 
ings of dissension among the troops. Hoffmann, 
Mohl later claimed, quickly got the point, and “volun- 
tarily stepped down from the government.” °° 

In fact, matters did not progress quite so smoothly. 
In the cabinet session that immediately followed Mohl’s 
ultimatum, Hoffmann had tried to persuade his col- 
leagues not to accept the general’s terms. He argued 
that declaration of martial law implied a “military 
dictatorship”; it would suggest to the people that 
Bavaria was following in the footsteps of Berlin.” 
This in turn could provoke a revolution. °* Hoffmann 
therefore voted against proclaiming martial law de- 
spite Mohl’s repeated threat that without full powers 
he could not guarantee the loyal behavior of the Reichs- 
wehr, Polizeiwehr, and EW.** The other SPD minis- 
ters, however, were sufficiently intimidated by Mohl’s 
presentation to accept his terms. Their motives were 
best summed up by the Minister of Interior, Endres, 
who made it clear that the cabinet was acting under 
extreme duress: °° 


Mohl told us this morning that things were becoming 
increasingly critical and that he could keep them in hand 
only if given full powers. The way 1 understand it, the 
local Police Chief [Pohner], von Kahr and Forstrat 
Escherich, Leader of the EW, visited Mohl last night 
behind my back and told him that they could not guaran- 
tee law and order without a declaration of martial law. 
This morning in the cabinet session we were [thus] 
faced with the choice: either allow things to develop here 
as they have in Berlin, or come to terms. We Social 
Democrats have voted this morning to extend full powers 
over Munich and its environs to General Mohl because 
the most influential personalities in the state [meaning 
Mohl, Pohner, von Kahr, and Escherich] made it clear 
that without this acceptance they could make no guaran- 
tees [for the preservation of law and order]. We ex- 
plained to these men, however, what dangerous conse- 
quences this transfer might have. 


What the ministers faced, then, was the indirect 
threat of a putsch from their own security forces if 
they did not provide a legal gloss over this allegedly 
“temporary” transfer of power. Hoffmann, as was 
noted above, alone refused to participate in this 
charade; he not only refused to accept Mohl’s ulti- 
matum, but promptly tendered his resignation. This 
latter step was the natural sequel to the former, though 
not legally required. In any case, in resigning Hoff- 
mann played into the Right’s hands, for the purpose 
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of Mohl and company’s ultimatum had not been simply 
a temporary transfer of power, but the elimination of 
Hoffmann as prime minister. 

In the end, however, it was not just Hoffmann who 
resigned, but the whole contingent of SPD ministers. *° 
This mass resignation, which of course brought down 
the government, was again not constitutionally neces- 
sary. Indeed, non-socialist ministers and party repre- 
sentatives pleaded with the Socialists to stay in the 
cabinet in order to provide continuity and stability in 
a period of potential chaos. They realized that a So- 
cialist exodus could only give credence to rumors 
already spreading among the people that a military 
coup had taken place. This could well provoke “civil 
war.’ ®° But the Socialist ministers saw matters dif- 
ferently. They reminded their colleagues that Ba- 
varia had remained quiet on the first day of the putsch ; 
there had been no proclamation of a general strike as 
in Berlin. If there were a general strike now in the 
offing for Bavaria it was because the Right had acted 
precipitously in pressing for martial law. The Social- 
ist ministers, therefore, did not feel responsible for 
the chaos that might ensue. *' They promised to sup- 
port the army’s security measures, and to cooperate 
with a new government, but they could not give sanc- 
tion to the recent events by remaining in the cabinet. 53 

With the mass departure of the Socialist ministers, 
the way was clear for the formation of a new govern- 
ment—one that would presumably contain no Socialist 
influence. δ. The critical post to be filled, of course, 
was that of prime minister. In the Landtag debates on 
March 16 Gustav von Kahr, president of the District 
Government of Upper Bavaria, emerged as the over- 
whelming choice of the middle-class parties. °* The 
election, however, was close: Kahr made it by the 
margin of one vote. He then proceeded to appoint an 
all-bourgeois cabinet, ® which assumed office on March 
17 with a declaration of support for the legitimate 
Reich government and a promise of law and order at 
home. ®° Bavaria was the only state in Germany 


59 Tbid., pp. 5-6. 

60 See speeches of Dr. Miller, Jbid., p. 5; Sanger, p. 12. 

61 The ministers were supported by key Socialist Landtag 
delegates in their decision. See, in particular, the remarks of 
Rep. Timm, [bid., p. 11. 

62 [bid., pp. 11-12; Session March 14 (morning), p. 5. 

63 The Socialists had been invited to enter a new govern- 
ment, but refused. See Timm’s speech, Session March 16 
(evening), pp. 11-12; Bayrische Staatsgeitung, March 21, 
1920. 

64 See comprehensive report on change of government in 
Bay. Staatszettung, March 21, 1920, Nr. 63/68. Interestingly 
enough, Escherich had put himself up for the position of Prime 
Minister. He had tried to convince the BVP to back his 
candidacy, but was spurned by Held. See Akten des 
Bayrischen Heimatschittzbund, BHSA, IV, Vol. 1/4. 

65 Staatsseitung, March 21, 1920. 

66 In his first declaration Kahr made special reference to 
the armed units which had helped him to power; he noted 
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where such a dramatic shift to the Right occurred. 
While in the North the putsch had ended in a fiasco 
for the counterrevolutionaries, in Bavaria it had been 
exploited to achieve a long-sought goal of the Right ; 
the end of Socialist domination of cabinet-level politics. 

While it was by no means solely responsible for this 
achievement, the Bavarian EW had clearly played an 
important role in the day-to-day events. The EW had 
helped undermine the Hoffmann regime with its propa- 
ganda attacks. Escherich had been a key figure in 
the negotiations with Mohl, and armed EW units 
had added their weight to the military pressure exerted 
on the Hoffmann government. But what did this 
sudden ministerial change mean for the EW? And 
what was the EW’s position in the new Ordnungs- 
staat which emerged in mid-1920° 


3. AFTER THE PUTSCH: SOURCES OF EIN- 
WOHNERWEHR STRENGTH AND INFLUENCE 
IN THE ORDNUNGSSTAAT OF 
GUSTAV VON KAHR 


In retrospect the von Kahr ministry can well be seen 
as a kind of mixed blessing for the EW. Kahr had 
been a good friend of the movement; *’ he had been 
instrumental in getting it funds from private sources 
during its infancy. No wonder he called the EW his 
“child.” °° He also stepped forward as the EW’s 
protector and champion when it became the object of 
Entente attacks. © And yet, perhaps not surprisingly, 
it turned out to be easier for von Kahr, a man of the 
Right, to bring the EW back under governmental 
reigns than it would ever have been for the Socialist 
Hoffmann. It was Kahr, not Hoffmann, who took 
the steps necessary to achieve some state supervision 
over EW spending. 79 And—much more important— 
the very success of the Right in bringing a conserva- 
tive government to power seemed ultimately to re- 
duce the need for such a paramilitary force. The 
EW, after all, had always claimed to be merely a 
“temporary” expedient in the crusade for “law and 
order.” 

Arguments such as this favoring disarming or even 
eliminating the EW were to become commonplace dur- 


that his government “had the full backing of the Reichswehr, 
Polizeiwehr and Einwohnerwehr.” See copy of speech in 
ibid. 

67 Kahr’s relationship to the EW is perceptively discussed 
in the Prussian chargé’s (Zech) report to the German Foreign 
Ministry, September 22, 1920, AA PoS(r), Vol. I. 

68 It should be noted, though, that the Kahr regime did not 
always provide all the help the EW requested. When the EW 
kept demanding extra subsidies over the 300,000-400,000 it re- 
ceived monthly, Kahr’s Interior Minister, Schweyer, protested 
that the state could not be of service. See Schweyer to 
Escherich, September 22, 1920, BHSA, I, MInn, Nr. 2700g 687. 

69 See below, chapter VI. 

70 Beginning in the fall of 1920, the EW was obliged to pro- 
vide the state with specific budgetary information, as well as 
inventories of its property. The administration declared that 
the materials bought with state funds were public property. 
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ing the final months of the group’s existence, but in the 
immediate aftermath of the Kapp Putsch they were 
scarcely heard—at least from the Right. On the con- 
trary, the EW’s services seemed highly essential in 
this period, marked as it was by wide-spread leftist 
protest against the new regime. 

For just as the Socialist cabinet ministers had 
warned, the proclamation of martial law had touched 
off a general strike in Bavaria.™! This strike, which 
ran parallel to that in Berlin, was by no means as 
effective as its northern counterpart. In the first place, 
it was not uniformly observed by the workers. Food 
distribution was not affected, though many coffee shops 
and restaurants closed their doors. Munich’s mu- 
nicipal gas and electric works were struck, but services 
were partially restored by strike breakers called Tech- 
nische Nothilfen. Troops stationed in the center of 
Munich were stoned by angry mobs, and in one con- 
frontation three demonstrators were shot and wounded 
by soldiers. In Nuremberg, where the strike was 
marred by much more violence, there were twenty- 
eight deaths and eighty-five injuries. 7? In most parts 
of Bavaria the strike lasted only four days; it was 
suspended on March 17 by order of the strike leader- 
ship after General von Mohl’s “Extraordinary 
Powers” were transferred, on the initiative of the 
General himself, to a newly appointed civilian State 
Commissar, Dr. von Winterstein. 73 

But in one part of Bavaria, namely the industrial 
region around Hof, resistance to the change of guard 
persisted. Hof had long been a center of leftist 
radicalism ; it was allegedly the headquarters of a mini- 
Soviet run by an Independent Socialist named Blum- 
tritt."* The Bavarian Gruppenkommando 4 had been 
calling since June, 1919, for some kind of military 
action against this “Red stronghold,” but no suitable 
pretext had been found.*® This changed during the 
Kapp crisis, when local workers took it upon them- 
selves to ‘disarm’ some of the neighboring Ein- 
wohnerwehren. They also formed a _ Volkswehr, 
occupied key buildings in the town, and even built a 
defensive trench in anticipation of a Reichswehr 
attack. 7° 

The attack was not long in coming, but 1t was con- 
ducted not just by the Reichswehr, but also by the 
Chiemgau EW under the leadership of Rudolf Kanz- 
ler. Kanzler’s description of this venture in his 
memoirs makes the whole enterprise sound rather 


71On the general strike in Bavaria see Bayrische Staats- 
seitung, March 21, 1920, Nr. 63/68. 

72 On the strike in Nurnberg, see the ‘“Aufzeichnungen” of 
Theodore Endres, BHSA, IV, HS IV EE7. 

73 See Mitteilungsblatt der Streikleitung, Nr. 3, March 17, 
1920, printed in Bayrische Staatszeitung, March 21, 1920. 

74 Kanzler, p. 62. 

75 Nusser, p. 127. 

76 Bayrische Staatszeitung, March 21, 1920, pp. 58 f. 
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quaint: perhaps a cross between a military maneuver 
and a Sunday-school picnic.77 The Chiemgau Land- 
fahnen traveled to Hof by special train, its members 
having fortified themselves for the journey with 
copious quantities of meat, bread, and cheese, some of 
which they later dispersed to hungry children. Along 
the way they ingratiated themselves with the natives 
by performing a Schuhplatter—the traditional Ba- 
varian dance calling for much stomping and Leder- 
hosen slapping. Once in the vicinity of Hof they co- 
ordinated their attack plans with the Reichswehr 
officer (a certain Lt. Col. Hansl) in charge of the 
mission: the Chiemgauer would move in from the 
south, the Reichswehr from the north. The joint 
attack was to be covered by an extensive artillery 
barrage. 7° 

As it turned out, however, such elaborate military 
strategy was hardly required. The attackers met no 
significant resistance from the Hof “Soviet.” Kanzler 
personally led a daring raid on Blumtritt’s house, only 
to find it disappointingly empty. The radical leader 
had apparently fled in the face of such awesome force. 
Those few “resisters” who could be rounded up were 
“dealt with in the local fashion” (that is, soundly 
beaten) by the fast-fisted and fun-loving Chiem- 
gauer.’®° The EW also managed to discover and 
confiscate the radicals’ arsenal, consisting of about 
200 rifles and a few machine guns. To Kanzler such 
discoveries pointed up the seriousness of the leftist 
threat ; 8° but to the historian they illustrate the puni- 
ness of the radicals’ weaponry in comparison to the 
well-stocked arsenal of the EW. 

The lack of serious resistance in Hof, however, did 
nothing to dampen the reception accorded the Chiem- 
gauer on their return to Southern Bavaria. There 
were accolades for all concerned. Mohl himself 
turned out at the Munich station to greet the con- 
querers of the Hof Soviet.** In an orgy of self- 
congratulation, the EW leaders drew the “obvious” 
lesson from the Hof expedition: the Reichswehr alone 
was not adequate to deal with the Red Menace; Ba- 
varia continued to need a paramilitary force capable 
of coping with future “disturbances” in the way it had 
at Hof—that is, by dispensing liberal doses of “na- 
tive justice.’ °? 


77 Kanzler, pp. 62-68. 

78 Mohl had apparently been concerned about possible fric- 
tion between the EW and the Reichswehr in this “joint” opera- 
tion. He ordered his commander to handle the EW tactfully, 
allowing it plenty of freedom of action. See Reichswehr 
Gruppenkommando 4, March 19, 1920, Hpt. Nr. 12556/Ia Nr. 
2231, BHSA, IV, Gruppo. 4, 2/5. 

79 Kanzler, pp. 65-68. 

80 Thid., Ὁ. 66. 

81 Tbid., pp. 66-67. 

82 Ibid. See also the evaluation of EW performance in 
Monatsbericht der Landesleitung, April 21, 1920, BHSA, IV, 
Gruppo. 4, 71/2. 
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With its “victory” over the Hof Soviet, the EW had 
come of age, so to speak. The farcical qualities of this 
expedition notwithstanding, the EW had _ publicly 
demonstrated its military prowess. Of course, not 
everyone was impressed. Army reports continued to 
cast doubt on the EW’s military effectiveness. 88. But 
these reports were secret, and whatever their accuracy, 
to the man on the street the EW must have seemed a 
formidable force indeed. 

First of all, its sheer size was impressive. By the 
end of March, 1920—the month of the coup—the Ein- 
wohnerwehr had 288,956 registered members. ** This 
was actually a significant decline from the previous 
month when the membership had totaled 357,000. 85 
The decline occurred because some of the Einwohner- 
wehren in areas of heavy working-class concentration 
had proven “unreliable” in the operations against the 
political strikes called in protest to the Kapp Putsch. 85 
Escherich had temporarily disbanded or drastically re- 
duced the size of the local units whose members had 
readily allowed themselves to be disarmed by the 
radicals. The excluded members, however, were 
gradually replaced, so that by June, 1921, the organiza- 
tion was back up to an enrollment of 361,000. 87 The 
Einwohnerwehr was thus truly a mass movement on 
the Bavarian scene, its size being roughly equal to 
one-third of the whole electoral strength of the Ba- 
varian People’s Party, the state’s largest political 
organization. 

As far as geographical expansion was concerned, by 
the end of 1920 the Einwohnerwehr movement had 
managed to establish branch units in almost every 
municipality (Gemeinde) of any consequence. 88. It 
should be reemphasized, however, that the largest 
metropolitan areas, as well as the regions with rela- 
tively high working-class concentration outside the 
big cities, never provided as fertile a field for Ein- 
wohnerwehr growth as the strictly rural areas. 89 
Munich, °° for example, mustered only 30,000 par- 
ticipants, compared to a high of 150,000 for the 
rural sections of Upper Bavaria, where the capital is 
located. Nuremberg’s contingent never exceeded 


83 See, for example, Reichswehrbrigade 23 to Gruppo. 4, 
April 16, 1920, Ibid. 

84 Ubersicht tiber die Kopfstarke der EW, Schober, HS921, 1. 

85 Ibid. 

86 Schober, HS920, 271,391. 

87 Schober, 921, 1. 

88 Schober, 920, 391. 

89 Report on Einwohnerwehren, October 8, 1919, BHSA, 
IV, Bayer. Schutzenbrigade 21, Ia 18472, Vol. 5/6. 

50 The Munich EW had been founded on May 10, 1919 by 
the Marmelade Baron, Max Kuhner. The Landesleitung hoped 
to make it a showcase, because, after all, Munich was the 
movement’s HQ. But the city’s cosmopolitan population never 
really embraced the EW, a fact which irritated and em- 
barrassed Escherich. See EW Munchen, EWA, 14/1; Kanzler, 
165 (Kanzler makes fun of Ktihner’s boast that the Miinchners 
could defend themselves) ; Nusser, pp. 117-119. 
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8,100, while the province of Upper Franconia, of 
which it is the capital, produced separately 43,000 
members by the summer of 1921.°t Areas of high 
industralization such as the Regen district of Lower 
Bavaria or the factory regions near Hof and Schwein- 
furt not only contributed relatively fewer members, 
but the units in these places, despite Escherich’s purg- 
ing efforts, remained “unreliable” in terms of their 
usability for strike-breaking or riot control. °* There 
was one other environment where the Einwohnerwehr 
did not thrive: the state’s most primitive and almost 
totally undeveloped forest regions. Here an alleged 
“obtuseness and apathy” among the natives impeded 
the recruitment of volunteers. °? Apparently some de- 
gree of political awareness was a prerequisite for 
participation in the Einwohnerwehr. 

With these exceptions, however, the Einwohner- 
wehr proved very adept at securing footholds in towns 
and villages throughout the state, a fact which enabled 
Escherich to proclaim with some justice that his 
organization was ‘‘virtually everywhere” in Bavaria. °* 
Indeed the movement spanned the various geo- 
graphical regions of Bavaria better than any other 
political organization. Even the Bavarian People’s 
Party was not so well-balanced in its coverage, be- 
cause its close identification with the Catholic Church 
weakened its appeal in the predominantly Protestant 
sections of the state. But the Einwohnerwehr was 
able to avoid such rigid confessional ties (though it 
had the official backing of the Catholic Church). °° 
Kanzler even maintained that the movement was split 
about equally between Protestants and Catholics, °° 
though this is hard to imagine, considering the overall 
preponderance of the Catholic religion in Bavaria. 

More important perhaps than the Einwohnerwehr’s 
geographical penetration was its capacity to draw 
members from an exceptionally wide cross section of 
Bavarian political life, or at least from the conserva- 
tive and middle-class segment of that political life. 
Unfortunately, since the self-defense movement prided 
itelf on its freedom from party ties, there are no 
statistics indicating exactly what percentage of the 
membership was recruited from each of the parties. 
We must accept Kanzler’s contention that all the ma- 
jor parties (with the exception of the USPD and the 


91 Ubersicht ber die Kopfstarke der Einwohnerwehren, op. 
ctt., pp. 1-2. 

92 Ubersicht tiber die Verwendbarkeit der Einwohnerwehren 
nach Angaben von October 1, 1919, Beilage zur Gruppo. Id. 
Nr. 6756, BHSA, IV, Gruppo. 4, 33/5. 

93 Schober, 920, 389. 

94 Heimatland 11 (Spring 1920). 

95 Kanzler, p. 15. The Papal Nuncio in Munich even asked 
the Pope to intervene with the French on behalf of the EW 
when it was in danger of being dissolved by the Allies. See 
Bayrische Gesandschaft beim papstlichen Stuhle, Rome, to 
Staatsmin. des Aussen, BHSA, I, MInn 66139. 

96 Kanzler, p. 162. 
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KPD) were represented, 57. a point which in any case 
there is no reason to doubt. As for the Majority 
Socialists (who were often included among the victims 
of Escherich’s purges), representatives of this party 
were still able to make up “ἃ considerable percentage” 
of the membership in the largest cities, such as Munich, 
Augsburg, and Nuremberg. °® The Socialists, how- 
ever, were more or less excluded from the nonurban 
component of the self-defense movement; and _ since 
the backbone of the organization was formed by its 
largely rural membership, the Socialist influence can 
be said to have been minimal. On the other side of the 
political spectrum, the tiny, then insignificant, Nazi 
party was of no consequence at all in the Einwohner- 
wehr movement. Though it would be impossible to 
say that none of the rank and file were Nazis, °° it 
would seem clear that none of the leaders were. 
Escherich in particular had no kind words for the 
Nazi movement, which he condemned as “National 
Bolshevist.” #°° The Einwohnerwehr was, then, pri- 
marily a “movement of concentration” (Sammlungs- 
bewegung) within the conservative Bavarian main- 
stream; it was, moreover, the only organization in 
Bavaria which performed, or attempted to perform, 
this harmonizing or concentrating function, a fact 
which added greatly to its political importance. 

In addition to including representatives from all 
the so-called ‘“‘state-supporting” (staatserhaltende ) 
political parties, the Einwohnerwehr, or at least its 
leadership cadres, tapped most of the important po- 
litical and social elites in Bavaria. This becomes clear 
through an examination of the occupational and social 
backgrounds of the men who sat on the “State 
Committee” (Landesausschuss),*°! and who served 


97 Tbhid, 

98 [bid. 

99 Τῃ general, it seems clear that significant participation of 
EW personnel in the Nazi movement occurred only after the 
dissolution of the organization in June, 1921. (See below, 
pp. 77-78). Perhaps the most prominent Nazi to have 
served in the EW was Heinrich Himmler, who (as of 
August, 1920) was enrolled in the Munich EW, 5. Bezirk, 
Machine Gun Detachment. See American Historical Associa- 
tion—National Archives Microfilm Collection, T175 (Hein- 
rich Himmler Sammlung), Roll 99, Frame, 2620447. Another 
EW alumnus to achieve prominence in the Nazi movement 
was Gottlob Berger (founder of an EW in Unterlan), who 
later became a General and personnel manager in the Waffen 
SS. (Personnel File of H. J. Gordon, Jr.) 

100 Hscherich interview, Munchen-Augsburger 
August 13, 1920. 

101 The Landesausschuss included 1 forestry official, 1 sur- 
veying inspector, 1 Consul, 1 engineer, provincial government 
president (Regierungsprasident), 1 government adviser, 1 
government director, 1 high school principal, 1 judge, 2 
businessmen (Grosskaufmann), 1 sanitation official, 1 Major 
General, 3 Lieutenant Generals (all retired). Figures quoted 
in Herbert Speckner, “Die Ordnungszelle Bayern. Studium 
zur Politik des bayrischen Buergertums von der Revolution bis 
zum Ende des Kabinetts Dr. v. Kahr,’ Ph. Ὁ. dissertation, 
Erlangen, 1955, p. 110, after Kanzler, p. 51. 
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as Gauhaupleute, assistant Gauhauptleute, and Bezirk- 
shauptleute.’°* The members of the Landesaus- 
schuss were almost all notabilities: the sixteen-man 
Committee included three excellencies, five nobles, one 
councillor of commerce, and four men with doctor- 
ates. 1°? The heads of the Gau and Bezirk offices were 
somewhat less illustrious. Here one finds a profusion 
(exact figures are quoted in note 102) of civil ser- 
vants, *°* as well as lawyers, ex-military officers, 


102 Τῆς 112 Gauhauptleute had the following occupational 
backgrounds: 8 lawyers, 1 high court official, 2 district court 
officials, 1 district court judge, 5 district government officials, 
3 high survey officials, 1 district surveyer, 1 forestry secretary, 
2 forest wardens, 1 master forester, 1 agricultural secretary, 
1 senior bailiff, 1 district assessor, 1 district hop inspector, 
1 court inspector, 1 secretary, 1 senior mining official, 1 build- 
ing contractor, 1 architect, 6 engineers, 2 physicians, 1 insurance 
inspector, 1 pharmacist, 1 school director, 1 saw mill owner, 
1 band director, 1 bank official, 5 large landholders (Gutsbe- 
sitzer), 2 brewery owners, 2 mayors, 1 gendarmerie inspector, 
1 foreman, and 1 artist.. Ex-military officers included, by 
rank: 1 Lieutenant General, 3 Major Generals, 3 Colonels, 
7 Majors, 2 Captains. Among the seven men who listed 
no occupation were 2 counts and 4 barons. 4 positions were 
unoccupied. 

The Stellvertretende Gauhatiptleute had the following occu- 
pations: 2 lawyers, 2 superior court judges, 1 state court 
secretary, 1 district court judge, 3 district court officials, 1 
notary, 1 superior court bailiff, 5 forestry officials, 1 customs 
inspector, 1 building inspector, 2 agricultural officials, 1 land 
assessor, 4 contractors, 1 district surveyor, 1 calibrator, 1 
postal expediter, 1 physician, 1 pharmacist, 1 rector, 1 head 
teacher, 6 Gymnasium teachers, 2 technical high school teach- 
ers, 2 mayors, 1 brick plant owner, 2 factory owners, 1 saw- 
mill owner, 1 landowner (Grundbesitzer), 2 brewery owners, 
1 master locksmith, 1 master mason, 1 foreman, and 1 tech- 
nician. Ex-military officers included 1 General, 2 Colonels, 2 
Lieutenant Colonels, 1 Major, and 7 Captains. Nine positions 
were unfilled at the time of tabulation, and 20 had unlisted 
professions, 2 of whom, however, were barons. 

As for the Bezirkshauptleute, there are figures only for the 
districts in Munich. Here there were 4 lawyers, 1 high gov- 
ernment adviser, 1 state building official, 2 contractors, 4 senior 
postal officials, 2 customs inspectors, 1 railway inspector, 1 
police secretary, 1 magistrate, 1 senior controller, 1 bailiff, 
7 merchants, 1 bank official, 1 painter, 1 machine foreman, 
1 accountant, 6 high school teachers. Ex-officers included 
1 Lieutenant Colonel, 2 Colonels, 6 Majors and 5 Captains. 1 
position was unoccupied. Figures are quoted from Speckner, 
p. 110. 

103 [bid., p. 110. 

104 Despite the apparent profusion of civil servants in the 
EW leadership cadres, Escherich constantly complained that 
too few Beamten were willing to join. In a letter to all 
state ministries, he condemned the officials’ inadequate par- 
ticipation, noting that perhaps they felt “above” such patriotic 
duty, though it was “performed gladly by the highest num- 
ber of merchants, industrialists and former officers.” He 
warned that “the obvious reticence of the officials [had] left 
the impression among the people that these men [were] for 
some reason afraid to show their colors and openly declare 
their support for law and order.” He concluded by asking all 
officials to join the movement as soon as possible; this would 
be in the interest of both the EW and the bureaucracy. See 
Escherich to Staatsmin. des Innern, February 2, 1920, Schober, 
HS920, 219a. 
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physicians, pharmacists, businessmen, and landholders. 
These middle-level cadre were all solidly middle class; 
it would be hard to imagine a more ‘respectable’ 
group. This too, of course, helped make the EW a 
formidable organization on the Bavarian domestic 
scene. It was clearly well-represented among the 
people who dominated the state’s political, economic, 
and social life. 


4. SCHUHPLATTELN AND SCHIESSSTANDE: 
THE EINWOHNERWEHR AND ALPINE 
CULTURAL REVIVAL 

The above factors guaranteed the EW’s prominence 
within the state; they assured that, unlike most of the 
self-defense groups elsewhere in Germany,?® the 
Bavarian organization would constitute one of the 
more influential components in the local right-wing 
establishment. But they do not tell us much about 
the movement’s popular appeal. This was at least 
partly rooted in the organization’s ability to articulate 
widespread fears not just of political revolution, but 
of social and cultural modernization in the broadest 
sense. In certain ways, the EW performed the func- 
tions of what one anthropologist 196 has called ‘“re- 
vitalization movements.”” That is, its members sought 
to contain the apparent disintegration of established 
values and traditions by reaffirming those customs and 
symbols which they considered the essence of the 
native culture. 

To be more specific, the Einwohnerwehr sponsored 
numerous cultural restoration projects, such as the 
refurbishing of dilapidated historical buildings, monu- 
ments, and even peasant dwellings. It was active in 
campaigns to promote the study of local history and 
the veneration of the traditional folk heroes. It urged 
the wearing of traditional regional costumes, the 
celebration of ancient folk festivals, the performance 
of old songs, dances, and theatre pieces. Einwohner- 
wehr members even involved themselves in ecological 
crusades to protect the natural environment of the 
Heimat." Obviously, “self-defense” was interpreted 
as much more than the simple protection of property ; 


Interior Minister Endres (who was a firm backer of the 
EW) also called on the professional civil servants to join the 
movement. He wrote his fellow cabinet members: “I would 
appreciate it if the State Ministers would draw their em- 
ployees’ attention [to the complaints about inadequate par- 
ticipation] and reemphasize the importance of the EW.” 
See Endres to samtliche Staatsministerien, January 27, 1920, 
Ibid. 215. The Commanding General of the First Army 
Corps also suggested that “pressure” be placed on the civilian 
officials to make them join the EW. See Generalkommando 
I.b.A.K. to the Regierung des Freistaates Bayerns, September 
30, 1919, BHSA, IV, Gruppo. 4, 71/3. 

105 Qn Einwohnerwehren in northern Germany, see below, 
pp. 45-48. 

106 See Anthony F. C. Wallace, “Revitalization Movements,” 
American Anthropologist, 58 (1956). 

107 “Zur Volksgesundung, Heimatliebe, 
Heimatschutz,” Heimatland, April 3, 1920. 
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it was conceived as the wide-ranging defense of all 
those symbols, traditions, and customs which provided 
a sense of identity and security in a time of chaotic 
social change. As the Einwohnerwehr newspaper, 
Hewmatland, put it: 


By self-defense we do not mean merely the association of 
armed and order-loving men for the protection of life 
and property. This concept applies to the Heimat in the 
broadest sense: to every alpine flower, to our forests and 
wild game, to each historical monument, stone cross, 
grave marker and road sign, to the unique forms of local 
architecture and dress, to old folk proverbs, songs and 
remnants of ancient superstitions, to our native hand- 
work, to all customs observed at births, marriage and 
death, even to dances, Shrove-Tuesday escapades and 
other forms of recreation. 198 


The Einwohnerwehr movement was clearly imbued 
with a profound atavistic spirit, which was reflected 
in all its ceremonial observances. Note, for example, 
the following announcement of a flag-dedicating cere- 
mony in the Cloister Church at the Tegernsee: 


The festival will take place against the majestic stillness 
of high mountain peaks. Like an alpine signal fire, the 
hot flames of Bavarian patriotism will illuminate the 
countryside around the Tegernsee.... The quiet majesty 
of this alpine world provides us with a sublime setting 
[for our ceremony], a setting, however, which requires 
the presence of all genuine sons and daughters of these 
mountains. 

Come then you Wallberger, Hirschbergler and Neu- 
reuther, all dressed true to ancient custom in the native 
garb of your ancestors! Gather all you alpine sharp- 
shooters in your historic costumes! Come, too, all guilds 
and alpine societies with your ancient flags! True Ba- 
varians—stand as strong and resistant as your mighty 
mountains against the floods of cultural upheaval and 
the creeping sickness of social exploitation ! 109 


This atavistic spirit was most pervasive, of course, 
in the Bavarian countryside, among the peasants who 
constituted the core of the Einwohnerwehr movement. 
An article in the Heimatland captured this spirit in 
the Bavarian peasantry: 


Through all the twists and turns of history Bavaria has 
remained a land of peasants, a place where the proprietor- 
ship of a free peasantry has never been completely sup- 
pressed. Every established peasant family owns and 
works its own land; fathers hand down property and cus- 
toms to first sons, who, like their ancestors before them, 
employ the ancient three-field system, seeding their plots 
with wheat and barley, rye and oats. The Volk holds 
tightly to the legacies of the past; to the old costumes— 
Lederhosen, knee-stockings, woollen jackets and. silk 
vests with silver buttons; to the Bavarian country dance 
[Schuhplatteln], zither playing, alpine  folk-songs 
[Schnadahipfeln] and yodeling; to old customs like the 
Johannis Dance and the Gundwendfeier, in which a young 
lad and his girl spring arm in arm through a raging fire. 
Even the Haberfeldtreiben [popular lynch justice] is still 
the preferred method of maintaining law and order in the 
Bavarian countryside. 11° 


108 [bhid. 
109 Tbid., November 13, 1920. 
110 [Ρ14., Sept. 24, 1920. 
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However, the aspect of traditional alpine culture to 
which the predominantly rural membership of the 
Einwohnerwehr devoted its chief attention in the post- 
war period was the revival of the ancient alpine shoot- 
ing societies and marksmanship contents.77? The 
shooting societies took on the dimensions of a cult 
within the self-defense movement, because they em- 
bodied most precisely the imagery which the local 
W ehren projected upon themselves—an imagery which 
could serve as a kind of protective shield against a 
threatening outside world. 

To be more precise, the shooting societies had 
always been associated with the defense of ancient 
freedoms enjoyed by the alpine villages and com- 
munities. These established privileges and traditions 
had to be defended not just against alien powers, but 
also against the growing ambitions and centralistic 
designs of the Bavarian princely house. The royal 
dynasty was intent upon subsuming the independent 
Schiessstande into its growing standing army and on 
weakening local pockets of resistance to centralized 
rule through the elimination of the free peasantry’s 
ancient right to bear arms and maintain independent 
militias. Gradually, in fact, the monarchs were able 
to undermine the importance of the shooting societies 
until by the nineteenth century they had been reduced 
to mere sporting associations for wealthy citizens. 112 

In attempting to revive the earlier “popular” 
[volkstiimlich| societies and festivals, the postwar 
E:nwohnerwehren were articulating their need to 
return to traditions of decentralized village autonomy, 
of a free, arms-bearing peasantry able to defend its 
interests without interference from outside bureau- 
cracies.’** The whole shooting society revival, in 
other words, reflected that brand of populist alpine 
revitalization which was so pervasive throughout the 
Bavarian self-defense movement. 

The cult of the Schiessstande also embodied the 
Bavarian peasantry’s traditional hostility toward stand- 
ing armies and official state militarism. *?* The shoot- 


111 Qn the shooting society cult see Heinatland, September 
24, 30, 1920; “Das Schtitzenwesen der EW Bayerns,” BHSA, 
IV, EWA, 3714; Kanzler, pp. 183-188. 

112 Heimatland, September 24, 1920, pp. 316-317. 

113 7ῤ1α. 

114 This hostility was clearly evidenced in the early nine- 
teenth century when the Bavarian Army Minister, Baron von 
Gravenreuth, attempted to mobilize volunteer ‘“Gebirgschiitzen” 
to help protect the Kingdom against a possible extension of 
the Franco-Austrian war. The units were composed chiefly 
of mountain peasants who lived on the Bavarian-Tyrolean 
border. Their job was to maintain security in the rear for 
the front line troops. They were attached to regular military 
units for the duration of their mobilization. But the army 
commanders soon discovered that these motley peasant forces 
had no taste for military discipline. They refused to serve 
outside their own immediate neighborhoods or to obey orders 
from commanders who did not come from their own villages. 
In 1809 the military command dissolved the Gebirgschiitzen, 
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ing societies stood for a different kind of militarism : not 
that of the well-disciplined and tightly organized 
modern military machine, but a kind of home-grown, 
populistic, Lederhosen militarism, which favored ex- 
treme decentralization, election of officers from within 
the ranks, the continued reliance on primitive weapons 
and styles of combat. This model was somewhat simi- 
lar to the Swiss civil militia tradition, but even this 
concept was too “militaristic” for the Bavarians. They 
wanted their shooting societies to be ‘“‘completely pop- 
ular” (rem volkstiimlich), with no interference from 
government bureaucrats or regular military authori- 
ties. 115 

The cult of the alpine shooting societies had tradi- 
tionally reached its apogee each year with the staging 
of an elaborate marksmanship contest. These occa- 
sions invariably turned into veritable orgies of regional 
patriotism and self-congratulation, a tendency which 
Achim von Arnim had noted as early as 1829. He 
wrote of the Schiitzenfest of that year: 


The Oktoberwiese [where the festival was held] looked 
like a billiard green in a huge room of air on whose rear 
wall was painted a mural of the Alps. These pointed, 
snow-covered mountains struck me as somehow out of 
place behind the flat meadows. But [one of the partici- 
pants in the festival] reacted with great indignation to 
my observation: “They are all genuine Bavarian,” he 
shouted, “There isn’t a foreign mountain among them; 
I was up there just two weeks ago in order to make sure. 
[And indeed] they are all truly Bavarian, much more 
beautiful and solid than the Tyrolean mountains, all 
greener and under a bluer sky than the mountains else- 
where. Yes, these people with their telescopes and scien- 
tific instruments are all wet [when they dispute the 
relative height of the Bavarian Alps]: I can see with my 
own eyes that the Bavarian mountains are higher than 
the Tyrolean.” This man obviously would have liked 
to paint the whole world Bavarian blue. 116 


The tradition of the civilian shooting festival was 
revived by the Einwohnerwehr in the postwar period. 
Numerous local matches were held; but the Landes- 
leitung also staged a giant festival in Munich (Sep- 
tember 26-28, 1920) which included units from 
throughout the State, as well as a small detachment 
from Carinthia. One can see from accounts of this 
event that it was no less an occasion for the expression 
of Bavarian patriotism than the festival observed by 
von Arnim. According to the Heimatland,** dele- 
gates from all over Bavaria arrived in Munich to 
find the capital decked out in thousands of blue and 
white flags. Outfitted in their local costumes, with 


declaring that they were “exceptionally undisciplined” and 
“impossible to bring in order.” See Oskar Bezzel, Geschichte 
des Koniglichen Bayrischen Heeres unter Konig Max I. 
Joseph von 1806 bis 1825, VI (Munich, 1933), pp. 88-94. 

115 Hetmatland, September 24, 1920, p. 317. 

116 Achim von Arnim, “Erinnerungen eines Reisenden 1829,” 
quoted in Werner Gabriel Zimmermann, Bayern und das 
Reich 1918-1923 (Munich, 1953), p. 100. 

117 Hetmatland, September 30, 1920. 
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fresh pine sprigs in their hats, the men paraded in the 
streets to the strains of traditional Bavarian music. 
Each delegation immediately selected one of the local 
beerhalls as a headquarters: the Upper Bavarians held 
court in the Mathaserbierhallen, the men from Ober- 
pfalz in the Hofbad Restaurant, the lower Bavarians 
in the Regensburger Hof, the Upper Franconians 
chose the Bauerngirgl, the Middle Franconians the 
Lowenbraukeller, the Swabians the Augustiner, and 
those from Allgau the Leistbrau. In the midst of 
copious beer drinking, zither playing and ‘“‘Schuh- 
platteln” dances there prevailed (according to Heimat- 
land) ‘‘a joyous atmosphere generated by a true 
comradely spirit.” 

Following the various welcoming festivities, the 
delegates gathered for a huge rally in the Konigsplatz. 
The Hewmatland described the scene as follows: 


In vast but well-oriented bands, the masses of Einwohner- 
wehr men stream to the Festival Square... Each new 
group is met with stormy applause. Here, too, the men 
from the Alps are greeted with hearty enthusiasm by 
their Munich hosts. They are a very impressive lot 
indeed—a race of men of which we can all be proud. A 
part of the Chiemgau delegation arrives on horseback. 
They ride in past the reviewing stand, behind which waves 
the new festival flag, flanked by the flags of Werdenfels 
and Partinkirchen. Even the newest part of Bavaria, 
Koburg, has sent a delegation; and it receives an espe- 
cially hearty welcome. And the Carinthians, too, march 
in to a thunderous ovation. They are only a few, but 
from their eyes flashes the message: We belong to you! 
Do not desert us in our hour of need! 118 


The bulk of the festival program was given over to 
speeches by local luminaries such as Escherich, von 
Kahr, and Kuhner (the Munich Einwohnerwehr 
leader). All the speakers made much of the notion 
that the Einwohnerwehr, in assembling for a shooting 
festival, was revitalizing an ancient Bavarian tradition. 
The Einwohnerwehr, said the orators, had made 
Bavaria the only state in Germany where such sacred 
traditions could be maintained; if the rest of Germany 
sank in a mire of Bolshevism, Bavaria, at least, would 
remain an island of order and stability. 119 

It was only after the parades, rallies, and speeches 
were completed that the supposed focus of the festival, 
the shooting match, was held. But this should not be 
surprising. The Schiessfest was never meant to be 
just a simple test of marksmanship. It was, in the 
words of the Heimatland a “true Volksfest’’—an occa- 
sion when patriotic Bavarians could assemble to re- 
forge threatened links with their past and document 
their determination to protect these values in the 
future. 1595. The whole experience, then, amounted to 
an exercise in revitalization, in which the Bavarian 
nativists were able to proclaim the continued resilience 


118 [bid, 
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of ancient traditions and customs despite the disinte- 
grating effects of social change. 

The huge Shooting Festival in Munich might be 
seen as the high point of the EW’s historical develop- 
ment. Attended by the state’s leading conservative 
politicians, it symbolized the movement’s prominence 
in local affairs. Won Kahr, who addressed the festival, 
might have called the EW his “child,” but the child 
had clearly grown into an adult that had to be reckoned 
with. Accordingly, Kahr also praised the movement 
as the “vital core’ of his administration.17? The 
Prussian chargé in Munich went so far as to suggest 
that the Kahr regime had become dependent on the 
EW’s endorsement ?”*—but this was clearly an exag- 
geration since Kahr was eventually to survive a feud 
with Escherich. Nevertheless, at the end of 1920 the 
relationship was still cozy enough, with Kahr 
consulting Escherich and Kriebel, along with his 
regular police officials, on security matters. 

But the State Shooting Festival in September not 
only signaled the EW’s prominence on the local scene ; 
it also thrust it into the national, and even inter- 
national, spotlight. This huge military spectacle em- 


121 [bid. 
122 Zech to AA, September 22, 1920, AA Po5(r), I. 
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barrassed the Reich government, which was respon- 
sible for enforcing the disarmament provisions of the 
Versailles and Spa treaties. And it could not help 
but focus Allied attention on the problem of German 
“militarism’’—whatever one might think about the 
ultimate military capacities of the EW. Contempo- 
raries connected with the movement were themselves 
aware of this complication. The EW “historian” 
Schober was obliged to admit that the Shooting 
Festival had an “unfortunate foreign impact.” In the 
end, he felt, it certainly encouraged the Allies in their 
ultimately successful drive to disband the organiza- 
tion. 158 

But there was another “international” aspect of the 
festival with more immediate relevance. The event 
was attended by dozens of “guests” from other parts 
of Germany and Austria. Their presence was also 
a testament to the EW’s growth as a paramilitary 
power—in this case beyond the Baravian borders. For 
by the time the State Shooting Festival was held, the 
I’W was more than just an important force on the 
local scene. Its leaders were playing a major role in 
the “politics of law and order’ throughout much of 
German-speaking Central Europe. 


123 Schober, HS920, p. 377. 


PART TWO 


THE BAVARIAN EINWOHNERWERR IN NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


1711. THE ORGESCH AND THE ORKA 
A. The Orgesch in Germany 


On the basis of its manifold sources of strength—its 
numerical and geographical expansion, internal cen- 
tralization, and cozy relationship with the govern- 
ment and social establishment—the EW had clearly 
become a force to be reckoned with on the Bavarian 
scene. But the movement’s leaders, especially 
Escherich and Kanzler, were never content to perform 
their political roles exclusively on the narrow Bavarian 
stage. Their ambitions embraced the whole of Ger- 
man-speaking Central Europe. They had visions of 
a vast network of counterrevolutionary organizations, 
all coordinated by and subordinate to the chief EW 
staff in Bavaria. This ambition lay behind the crea- 
tion of two umbrella organizations (Dachorganisa- 
ticnen)—the Orgesch (Organisation Escherich), re- 
sponsible for Germany, and the Orka (Organisation 
Kanzler), a subsidiary of Orgesch which operated 
mainly in Austria. 


1. THE EINWOHNERWEHR MOVEMENT IN 
NORTHERN GERMANY 

As in Bavaria, the Revolution of 1918-1919 in 
northern and central Germany had provoked the 
establishment of citizens’ guards, or “self-defense” 
organizations.' And here too, governmental authori- 
ties, both federal and state, played a crucial role in 
their creation and expansion. As early as November 
6, 1918, the State Secretary for the Navy, Ritter von 
Mann, had called for the “most expeditious creation 
of Biirger and Bauernwehren’—as “‘perhaps the only 
means of preventing internal collapse, since the regular 
military [seemed] unable by itself to contain the 
rapidly expanding revolutionary movement.”? The 
following day, at a meeting in the Federal Ministry 
of the Interior, the Interior Minister von Trimborn 
and the Railways Minister von Breitenbach also de- 
manded the creation of Biirgerwehren: “Naturally,” 
they noted, “these groups cannot intervene where the 
rioters, mutineers, and Soldiers’ Councils have al- 
ready established control. But they can assume the 
role of preventing the expansion of the revolutionary 


1The best specialized study on the EW movement in 
northern Germany is Peter Bucher, “Zur Geschichte der 
Einwohnerwehren in Preussen, 1918-1921,” Muilitargeschtcht- 
liche Mittetlungen 1/71. 

2Max von Baden, Erinnerungen und Dokumente (Berlin- 
Leipzig), p. 597; Bucher, p. 19. 
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movement. elsewhere, especially to the smaller towns 
and the countryside.” ὃ 

Accordingly, the Prussian Minister of the Interior, 
Drews, sent a telegram to all the Oberprasidenten and 
Regierungsprasidenten asking them immediately to set 
up Birgerwehren in their districts. Their functions 
were outlined in a following dispatch, which read: 
“The chief tasks of the Biirgerwehren are the protec- 
tion of food supplies and the securing of agricultural 
provisions for the cities.” ¢ 

This official demand for the creation of volunteer 
civil guards by no means ceased when the new pro- 
visional government, consisting of Social Democrats 
and Independent Socialists, came to power. In fact, 
the Social Democrats, along with the Reichswehr, ® 
became the major backers of the Einwohnerwehr move- 
ment in postwar Germany. Here too, then, one finds 
evidence of extensive cooperation between representa- 
tives of the old order and the main beneficiaries of 
the revolution.® In March, 1919, the Social Demo- 
cratic-controlled Prussian Ministry of the Interior 
issued an order which was concurrently adopted by the 
Federal Interior Ministry for all of Germany: ἷ 


We must take immediate defensive measures against the 


3 Ibid., p. 601, Bucher, p. 19. 

4 Stadtarchiv Marburg, Best. 180, L. A. Hunfeld Nr. 1198; 
Bucher, p. 20. 

5 The army joined with civilian officials in pushing for the 
formation of Einwohnerwehren in the North. On November 
7, 1918, the Commanding General of the XI Army Corps 
issued the following directive: “Serious disturbances in vari- 
ous parts of northern Germany force us to take precautionary 
measures in case the existing troops prove inadequate to 
maintain law and order. I suggest therefore . . . the imme- 
diate creation of Burgerwehren. These Biirgerwehren are to 
be composed of unquestionably reliable elements. . . . Arming 
and deployment are to be handled by the local military com- 
manders, in cooperation with the appropriate civilian officials.” 
See Stadtarchiv Marburg, Best. 150, Nr. 1930. 

An OHL (Oberste Heeres Leitung) Conference Report 
(March 22, 1919) makes it clear that Germany's highest mili- 
tary officers favored the creation of a “bourgeois Einwohner- 
wehr.” The generals believed the volunteers should not be 
paid, so as to keep out “undesirable elements.” The army 
expected to have a hand in its development through arms 
distribution and the appointment of training officers. (See 
Seeckt Papers, Sttick 125). 

8QOn the problem of continuity between the old and new 
regimes, see Wolfgang Elben, Das Problem der Kontinuttat 
in der deutschen Revolution 1918-1919. Die Polittk der 
Staatssekretare und der militdrischen Fiihrung vom Novem- 
ber 1918 bis Februar 1919 (Diisseldorf, 1965). 

7 Stadtarchiv Marburg, Best. 130, Nr. 1930; Konnemann, 
p. 357; Bucher, p. 24. 
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spread of bolshevist and spartacist ideas, as well as 
against the related activities of the robbing and pillaging 
bands in the countryside. Since the regular police forces 
are inadequate to this task, Einwohnerwehren, consisting 
of the most reliable elements of the population, are 
urgently needed; the Ministry advocates the support of 
existing groups, as well as the establishment of new ones. 


Initially, costs for the militias were to be covered 
by the municipalities under whose auspices they were 
mobilized. Later, however, the central and _ state 
governments began directly subsidizing this program. 
Federal funds had to be channeled through the Minis- 
try of the Interior, since the War Ministry, while 
fully supporting the creation of Einwohnerwehren, 
refused to provide funds from its own budget. 

The initial development of the north German Ein- 
wohnerwehren, then, was very similar to the pattern 
in the South. But in certain significant respects the 
northern (especially Prussian) experience differed 
from the Bavarian model. While the Bavarians had 
been able to emancipate themselves from formal state 
supervision in obtaining official recognition as a “pri- 
vate” paramilitary force, the EW in the north re- 
mained attached to various civilian and military 
bureaucracies. From April, 1919, when the northern 
German units were centralized under a Zentralstelle 
fiir Einwohnerwehren,*® administrative control was 
in the hands of the Reichswehr Ministry.® In Sep- 
tember, 1919, the Zentralstelle was moved to the 
Reich Interior Ministry in an effort to accommodate 
the Versailles Treaty regulations outlawing para- 
military groups with military ties.7° But whatever 
the agency of control, it managed to prevent the north- 
ern German EW from developing the degree of inde- 
pendent support—and hence influence—that char- 
acterized the Bavarian organization. 

The EW movement in Prussia was also less socially 
and culturally homogeneous than the Bavarian. While 
the Bavarian EW (at least at the rank and file level) 
was clearly dominated by rural and small town ele- 
ments, the north German movement was more basically 
split between rural and urban-industrial components. 
Some of the units in the Ruhr had as high as forty 


8 Officially, the Zentralstelle’s functions were: 1) Advise 
the local units on all questions concerning EW organization; 
support the creation of new units; expedite the procurement 
of weapons and material. 2) Assist recruiting efforts by pro- 
viding propaganda material, functionaries and trained speakers. 
3) Train speakers in a propaganda school. 4) Provide 
accident and life insurance. 5) Keep records of memberships 
for the Reichswehr Minister. 6) Keep a running account of 
past EW activities and experiences, issue guidelines on further 
development. 

8QOn this period of military supervision see Bucher, pp. 
21-30. 

10 EKinwohnerwehr Amtliche Mitteilung der Zentralstelle 
fiir Einwohnerwehren beim Reichs- und Preussischen Minist- 
terien des Innern, L. Jg. Nr. 8, October 15, 1919. 
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per cent industrial working-class participation.*? In 
parts of East Prussia, Kassel and Marburg, the Ein- 
wohnerwehren were established in cooperation with 
the local Workers and Soldiers Councils, which stip- 
ulated that the units be composed of “members of 
unions, the Social Democratic party, as well as 
responsible Burger and peasants.” 1? On the other 
hand, many of the Einwohnerwehren created on large 
agricultural estates clearly discriminated against agri- 
cultural workers. The local Workers Council in 
Pomerania complained that “the vast majority of 
units in Pomerania are composed exclusively of land- 
owning farmers, as well as people like inspectors, 
foresters, smiths and wheelwrights .. . in most cases 
not a single farmworker is represented.” 12 What this 
suggests is that the local Einwohnerwehren merely 
reflected the power relationships obtaining in the 
regions where they were established. In heavily in- 
dustrialized areas, where the Socialists had a com- 
manding influence, the Einwohnerwehren were re- 
cruited extensively from the working-class population ; 
in towns and villages where bourgeois politicians had 
managed to retain their supremacy, the EW assumed 
a solidly middle-class physiognomy. 

This sociological diversity militated against the 
development of any coherent political posture for the 
north German EW movement as a whole. The ex- 
officers who manned the Zentralstelle in Berlin clearly 
stood to the Right,** and they tried to mold the 
entire self-defense movement into an instrument of 
counterrevolution. 7° But this agency should not be 
confused with the EW movement per se. It remained 
an administrative body with little authority over local 
units. The individual Wehren tended to follow their 
own political dictates regardless of central policy. 
Many, to be sure, evolved quickly toward the Right. 
Already in April, 1919, the Prussian Undersecretary 
of the Interior, Gohre, could complain that “in many 
districts the EW have been stamped as auxiliaries of 


11 Stadtarchiy Marburg, Best. 150, Nr. 1907, 1912, 1916, 
1920. 

12 Bucher, p. 22. 

13 Quoted in Konnemann, p. 210. K6nnemann, a Marxist, 
cites only cases where there was clear anti-worker discrimina- 
tion. He depicts the EW as a whole as strictly a bourgeois, 
rightist institution. See Konnemann, pp. 202-212. 

14 The officers in charge of the Zentralstelle came from 
Abteilung VIII of the Gardekavallerie-Schiitzendivision, the 
Division responsible for the murder of Liebknecht and Luxem- 
burg in January, 1919. The head of Abteilung VIII was 
Captain Janssen, who in March, 1920, openly declared his 
support for the Kapp Putsch. 

15 The Zentralstelle’s political line is best gleaned from 
pamphlets published under its auspices in 1919-1920. See, for 
example, “Geistiger Zusammenschluss der Einwohnerwehren,” 
“Der neue Staat und die Einwohnerwehren,” “Die Zukunft der 
Einwohnerwehren,’ BA, NS 26/711. All these tracts take a 
pronounced nationalist, revanchist line, and call for the mili- 
tary resurgence of Germany as well as the suppression of 
internal political dissension. 
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the right-wing parties.” 16. But there were also units, 
like those organized by the Social Democratic Pres- 
ident of East Prussia, which openly identified with 
the Left.!7 However, it was more typical for the 
individual Einwohnerwehren in the North simply to 
avoid any specific political ties or commitments. ** 
In most cases, the local units occupied themselves 
solely with police-reserve duties in their villages. It 
they sometimes refused to swear an oath of allegiance 
to the republic, this was generally not based on 
principled or systematic rejection of the new order, 
but on fears that such a pledge would commit the 
militias to service outside their own immediate en- 
virons.1® Reports of the Kreisrate (government 
officials charged with keeping tabs on the development 
and behavior of the local Einwohnerwehren) all agree 
that the militias saw their function essentially as the 
localized defense of private property and little more. 
As a report from the Kreisrat Limburg put it: “We 
find repeatedly that one can reach these people [local 
Einwohnerwehr members] only through appeals to 
their narrow egoistic concerns. They are simply not 
interested in large issues. The best recruiting slogan 
is that which depicts the Einwohnerwehr as a reliable 
instrument for the protection of house and hearth. 
This [approach] alone generates enthusiasm.” '° The 
Kreisrat from Kassel concurred: “The Einwohner- 
wehren are generally reliable, but the vast majority of 
their members are willing to serve only in their imme- 
diate environs.” 7° It was this narrow localist senti- 
ment which tended to shape the militiamen’s attitude 
toward their official role as defenders of the republic. 
As one of the local Einwohnerwehren put the matter 
to the government: “We assure under oath that we 
wish to protect the republican state and its legally 
elected government in so far as [this defense] 1s 
limited to the municipality of Holzhausen in the dis- 
trict of Eschwege.” “1 

The importance of this parochial ‘“‘egoistic’” senti- 
ment, and its relationship to the problem of the Ein- 
wohnerwehr’s loyalty to the republic, were clearly 
demonstrated during the Kapp Putsch. The self- 
defense movement’s behavior in the putsch has often 
been cited as evidence that these “Praetorian Guards” 
were basically disloyal to the republic and available 
for right-wing coup attempts. 7? But this conclusion 
oversimplifies the situation. It is true that the chief 
of the Reichszentralstelle fiir Eimwohnerwehren, 


16 Quoted in the diary of A. Siidekum, BA, Nachlass 
Siidekum, Nr. 105; Bucher, p. 27. 

17 Bucher, p. 50. 

18 Thid., pp. 49-53. 

19 Stadtarchiv Marburg, Best. 150, Nr. 1916; Quoted in 
Bucher, p. 50. 

20 Tbid., Nr. 1235; Quoted in [bid. 

21 [bid., Nr. 1948; Quoted in Jbid. 

22 See, for example, K6nnemann, pp. 289-311; Schulz, 
p. 338 £; Diehl, pp. 47-74. | 
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Adolf Janssen, threw his support behind the rebels; 
but the behavior of the local units throughout Germany 
was highly differentiated; and the differing attitudes 
and tactics with regard to the putsch depended on 
varying assessments of the coup’s potential impact on 
immediate material concerns. The Einwohnerwehren 
controlled by the large estate-owners in eastern Ger- 
many tended to back the putsch because they felt 
their economic interests would be safer under a 
Kappist regime than under the existing government. 
They feared, as is well known, the eventual expropria- 
tion of their estates under the new order. 7? But in 
western Germany (for example, in the Rhineland, the 
Ruhr region, and the province of Hesse-Nassau), 
where the militias were dominated by small trades- 
men, minor officials, and small farmers, the Euin- 
wohnerwehren refused to join the putsch; these social 
groups sensed no immediate threat from the legal 
government, and were therefore unwilling to commit 
themselves to its elimination. They mobilized only 
after the putsch had failed, when their property was 
threatened by the uprising of the “Red Army’; they 
were, as a consequence, often disarmed and sometimes 
brutally decimated by the Communists. ** Such op- 
position to the Communists by no means implied 
sympathy with the original putsch efforts, as has 
been maintained by Marxist historians. *° 

Until June, 1919, Germany’s international situation 
had little effect on the development of her self-defense 
movement. This changed radically with the signing 
of the Versailles Treaty on June 28, 1919, because the 
Treaty not only limited the Reichswehr to 100,000 
men, but also forbade any organizations with military 
associations. 7 The Einwohnerwehren clearly fell 
into this category, because they were subordinated to 
the Reichswehr during periods of official mobilization. 
In an effort to placate the Allies and save the Ein- 
wohnerwehren, the German government issued the 
following decree on July 5, 1919: 
The continued existence of the Einwohnerwehr is en- 
dangered by the terms of the [Versailles] Treaty. The 
establishment of Einwohnerwehren on a military basis 
will undoubtedly be forbidden under Article 177 of the 
Treaty. In order to assure their continuation, we must 
immediately divest the units of any military associations. 
Their supervision must be transferred [exclusively] to 
the civilian authorities. .. . Relieved of any and all mili- 
tary character, they will in the future function purely as 
citizens’ auxiliaries for the police. Just as fire depart- © 


ments or Red Cross groups, they will amount [to nothing 
more] than institutions of municipal welfare. 57 


23 Bucher, p. 52. 

24 Tbid., pp. 51-52. 

25 See, for example, Konnemann, pp. 289-311. 

26 On the general problem of Allied policy vis-a-vis German 
disarmament, see Machael Salewski, Entwaffnung und Mili- 
tarkontrolle in Deutschland, 1919-1927 (Munich, 1966). 

27 A copy of this document can be found in Konnemann, 
p. 373; see also Gustav Noske, Von Kiel bis Kapp (Berlin, 
1920). 
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Concrete steps were then taken to “demilitarize” 
the Einwohnerwehr. The Zentralstelle was trans- 
ferred from the Reichswehr Ministry to the Ministry 
of Interior, and the army was ordered to discontinue 
supplying arms and technical assistance to the militias. 
This meant that by the fall of 1919 the Einwohner- 
wehr, at least on paper, had become a purely civilian 
organization. "ὃ 

These measures did not, however, appease the Allies, 
who continued to press for the complete dissolution of 
all German Einwohnerwehren. As we shall see below, 
the German government fought this order vigorously ; 
but when the Allies finally made it clear (in early 
1920) that they would regard all such irregular forces 
as part of Germany’s regular military quota, the federal 
authorities decided to sacrifice the Einwohnerwehr 
rather than weaken the Reichswehr. It thus ordered 
the various German states to dismantle their respec- 
tive militia organizations, a step which the Prussian 
government, already uneasy over the Zentralstelle’s be- 
havior during the Kapp putsch, was the first to take.”° 
By mid-1920 all the German Einwohnerwehren had 
been formally disbanded except those in Bavaria and 
Wurttemberg. *° 


2. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGESCH 


It was the Bavarian EW which now stood out as 
a hope—and a model—to those counterrevolutionaries 
in the North who had no intention of submitting to 
Allied or Social Democratic proscriptions on para- 
military activity. Frustrated northern  rightists 
understandably looked to Escherich for leadership 
and support, hoping that he, as the successful protago- 
nist of the “private” self-defense force, might help 
rebuild their shattered Einwohnerwehren. 

In fact, there had been exploratory contacts be- 
tween Escherich and north German rightists even 
before the Allied judgment was rendered. In the 
middle of January, 1920, Escherich had received a let- 
ter from a Berlin municipal official by the name of 
Schliephacke, who had organized the Vereinigung 
sur Stcherung der Volksernahrung in cooperation 
with General Ludendorff. ὅ In the letter Schiephacke 
noted the similarity between his Association and 
Escherich’s EW, and invited the latter to Berlin for 
a conference. Escherich accepted the invitation, and 
in Berlin discussed paramilitary politics not just with 
Schliephacke, but also with Pabst, who at that time 
was busy with perparations for the Kapp Putsch. 


28 Bucher, pp. 31-34. Various individual commanders, how- 
ever, continued to supply arms to “self-defense” organizations. 
Ernst R6hm, the future SA leader, was especially active in 
this capacity. See Ernst Rohm, Geschichte eines Hoch- 
verraters (Munich, 1934), pp. 118-126. 

29 See below, pp. 51-52. 

30 Bucher, p. 58. 

31 Schliephacke to Escherich, January 16, 
IV, EWA, 3/lc. 
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Escherich’s most important contact 523 was with Franz 
Seldte, who was to become famous as the organizer 
of the Stahlhelm. On January 21 Seldte wrote 
Escherich : 33 “Since I have repeatedly heard your name 
mentioned in Berlin by Herrn Pabst and Schneider, I 
would like, if at all possible, to make your acquaintance. 
My friends and I have managed to build up a Veterans’ 
Association in central and northern Germany [the 
Stahlhehn | . and it seems that our nationalist 
efforts coincide with your own.” Seldte asked 
Escherich for an appointment to see him in Munich, 
and included a brochure describing the goals of the 
Stahthelm. 

Escherich’s prestige among the German counter- 
revolutionaries was clearly enhanced by the Kapp 
Putsch in March. Not only did he play an important 
role in ushering in an anti-socialist regime in Munich, 
but he was able—under the benevolent dispensation 
of the new prime minister—to offer a haven to those 
north German putschists fleeing the arrest warrants 
of the restored Berlin government. A number of 
key Kappists sought refuge with Escherich in Munich, 
including Waldemar Pabst ** and Colonel Max 
Bauer. *° Their presence in Bavaria simply added to 
that state’s growing reputation as the headquarters 
of the German counterrevolution. 


82 See Escherich’s report on discussion in Ibid. 

33 Seldte to Escherich, January 21, 1920, Ibid. 

34 Waldemar Pabst was an ex-Major in the German army 
who was directly in charge of the army unit which killed 
Luxemburg and Liebknecht. As a participant in the abortive 
Kapp Putsch, he was forced to flee Berlin in 1920. He went 
first to Munich, then to Innsbruck, where (in 1921) he be- 
came Chief of Staff of the Tyrolean Heimwehr. He played 
an important role in Heimwehr politics until 1930, when he 
was thrown out of Austria by Bundeskanzler Schober. He 
returned to Germany, eventually to become Director of Rhein- 
metall Borsig, AG. 

Unfortunately, there is no biography of Pabst, but before 
his death in 1970 he discussed his fascinating political career 
in Der Spiegel, XVI (April 18, 1962). 

35 Colonel Max Bauer served in the army General Staff 
during the First World War, advising General Ludendorff on 
domestic politics. As Chief of the Reichskanzlei during the 
Kapp Putsch, he was one of those officers sought for arrest 
by the Berlin government. He fled to Munich, where he 
found protection under Escherich and Pohner. In August, 
1920, he moved to Vienna, where he tried unsuccessfully to 
unify the Austrian Heimwehr. He also represented Luden- 
dorff’s interests in Vienna and Hungary, involving himself 
in several putsch plots against the Renner government. After 
the dissolution of the EW, Bauer fell out with Escherich’s suc- 
cessor, Pittinger, and left Austria in 1923. He traveled first 
to Russia as a military adviser, then to Madrid and Argentina, 
and finally to China, where he advised Chiang Kai Shek. 
He died there of the pox in 1929. See Nachlass Bauer, 
Bundesarchiv Koblenz; Adolf Vogt, Oberst Max Bauer 
1869-1929 (Osnabrtick, 1974); J. Trebitsch-Lincoln, Der 
grosste Abenteurer des 20. Jahrhunderts? Die Wahrhett uber 
sein Leben (Leipzig-Zurich-Wien, 1931); Lajos Kerekes, 
“Die Weisse Allianz. Bayrische-dsterreichische-ungarische 
Projekte gegen die Regierung Renner im Jahr 1920,” Oster- 
reichische Osthefte, Jahrgang 7 (1965). 
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Bavaria’s and Escherich’s key position in the Ger- 
man Right was formalized shortly after the Kapp 
Putsch. On the initiative of Franz Seldte, a so-called 
‘“cartel’’ of north German rightist groups met with 
Escherich on May 9, 1920, in Regensburg, and offered 
him the leadership of a new national anti-socialist 
association called Deutscher Hort.*® | Escherich 
accepted, but promptly changed the name to “Organi- 
sation Escherich,” or Orgesch. His chief assistant 
in the EW, Rudolf Kanzler, also became his deputy 
in the Orgesch, and Otto Pittinger, Kreishauptmann 
of the Upper Palatinate, was appointed Assistant 
Deputy. There was thus a formal union at the top 
between the Bavarian EW and the newly created 
Orgesch. °7 The Bavarian group, however, was not 
officially integrated into the Orgesch because the 
latter could not legally contain any armed formations. 
As Escherich himself put the matter : “The unimpeded 
continuation of my organization requires that it be 
publicized as an unarmed formation. For this reason 
the Bavarian EW is connected to the Orgesch solely 
in the form of a personal union... .” *8 

Immediately after the Regensburg meeting, Escherich 
began a series of trips to north and central German 
cities, bearing the message of the Bavarian counter- 
revolutionary experience, and meeting with representa- 
tives from virtually every anti-Communist organiza- 
tion or interest group. *® There was, however, one 
exception: the Bavarian leader was careful to eschew 
any association with Nazis or National Bolsheviks 
(he considered the two to be roughly the same). *° 
Clearly, he wanted to create a broad coalition of 
rightist organizations, excluding only the fringe groups 
whose radical politics would disrupt the cohesiveness 
of the association. 

Despite perfunctory references to a need for inter- 
nal decentralization, #4 Escherich obviously intended 


36 Significantly, it was decided at this meeting that “the 
same principles which governed [the Bavarian EW] would 
be extended to northern Germany.” For a report on the 
meeting see EWA, 5/3a. 

37 Kanzler, 79; Schober, HS920, Beilage I, 2. 

88 Orgesch und andere Landesorganisationen, 
HS923, 10. 

39 Escherich’s first trip included stays in Dusseldorf, Gelsen- 
kirchen, Mtinster, Dortmund, Hamburg, Schwerin, and Guts- 
trow. See Bericht tiber die Reise von 25.5.20 bis 5.6.20 in 
EWA, 5/3a. In November, 1920, Escherich visited Kiel and 
Ltibeck, where he met with representatives from local banks, 
businesses, publishing concerns, interest groups, and political 
and social organizations. A complete list of all the dignitaries 
who met with Escherich is to be found in “Program uber die 
Versammlungen anlasslich der Anwesenheit des Herrn Reichs- 
hauptmannes Forstrat Dr. Escherich in Kiel und Lubeck am 
November 11, 1920,” EWA, 5/3c. 

40 FRscherich interview, Miunchen-Augsburger 
August 13, 1920. 

41 Escherich insisted on occasion that he did not desire 
Bavarian domination within the Orgesch. See, for example, 
his speech in Brandenburg, December 7, 1920, EWA, 5/3a. 
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that this coalition would constitute an extension of 
his Bavarian power base, and would remain subor- 
dinate to his control. At a special sitting of the Ba- 
varian Einwohnerwehr State Committee on June 1, 
1920, Escherich assured his colleagues that any asso- 
ciation with non-Bavarian organizations would involve 
“the subordination of the groups under the Landes- 
leitung of the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr.” 42 He added 
that, “in this way, the healthy influence of the South 
will be guaranteed.” At an Orgesch staff meeting in 
Regensburg on August 18, 1920, Escherich reiterated 
his claim to control: “All land and provincial heads 
affliated with Orgesch are obliged to openly proclaim 
their loyalty to the Reich organization. They are 
responsible for seeing that their memberships hold 
fast to this rule.” ** According to Escherich’s scheme, 
the new bastion of power and influence in Germany 
was to be Catholic Bavaria rather than Protestant 
Prussia: socialist Berlin would have to defer to con- 
servative Munich. 

But the preservation of a “healthy influence from 
the South’ meant more than the imposition of Ba- 
varian domination; it implied the preponderance of 
traditional conservatism over political radicalism of 
any hue. Thus the new cartel of German rightist 
groups was billed as “an organization of the middle.” 44 
The Bavarian leader insisted that he would accept as 
affiliates only those groups and individuals who at 
least recognized the Constitution and rejected putsch- 
ism of any sort.**° He adopted this tack primarily 
because the organization needed the toleration of the 
state and federal governments if it was to survive. “6 
Unless he intended operating completely underground, 
Escherich could not afford to alienate the state au- 
thorities by identifying openly with putschists. 

Escherich soon discovered, however, that it was 
just as difficult to build a rightist coalition in the 
North without including the radical volkisch element 
as it was to avoid the pitfalls of extreme particularism 
in the South. The Berlin branch of the Orgesch, for 
example, was taken over by men who had openly 
proclaimed their support for the Kapp Putsch. 4? 


42 Niederschrift uber die ausserordenliche Tagung des 
Landesausschusses der EW Bayerns am 1. und 2. Juni 1920, 
Schober, HS920. 

43 Rosen, Orgesch, pp. 64-65. 

44 Kischerich interview, op. cit. 

45 Ibid. See also Orgesch Charter, BA R431/2731, pp. 23-26. 

46 The Orgesch also wanted financial assistance from the 
Reich; and it was clear that an emphasis on “loyalty” was 
necessary if such support were to be obtained. See York 
(chief of Berlin Orgesch) to Escherich, July, 1920, EWA 5/3a. 

47 The ex-chief of the Zentralstelle, Major Janssen, who had 
openly proclaimed his support for the Kapp Putsch, played 
a leading role in the Prussian Orgesch. See report on the 
“Magdeburger Spitzelzentrale,’ BA, R431/2731, pp. 64-74. 
Colonel Bauer also maintained that the North German Orgesch 
leaders were “all Kappists.” As a leader in the Putsch him- 
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Under their leadership, the Berlin Orgesch even called 
for policies which smacked strongly of National Bol- 
shevism: they advocated an alliance with Russia fol- 
lowed by a military campaign against Poland. ** In 
other words, they anticipated in 1921 the successful 
Nazi policy of 1939. The Hamburg Orgesch branch 
also associated closely with local National Bolshe- 
vists. 9. Escherich was very embarrassed by this 
situation, for he had identified National Bolshevism 
as one of the political philosophies his new organiza- 
tion would combat. He was equally embarrassed by 
the activities of the Orgesch unit in the Prussian 
province of Saxony, where members of his organiza- 
tion were discovered acting as agent provocateurs in 
cooperation with members of the Reichswehr Brigade 
IV in Magdeburg. The so-called ‘‘Magdeburger Spit- 
zelzentrale,’ °° which functioned under the aus- 
pices of the Prussian Orgesch, was engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of falsified information 
regarding allegedly imminent leftist uprisings. It 
also helped Kappists like Pabst and Bauer escape to 
Austria. Moreover, when authorities of the Saxon 
provincial government raided the headquarters of the 
Spitzelzentrale, they found a secret Orgesch memo 
instructing the organization’s personnel to make con- 
tacts with the Hamburg National Bolshevists, Laufen- 
berg and Wolffheim. The purpose of the contacts, 
said the memo, was “‘to create a unified national front, 
whose fighting slogan will be: the enemy stands not 
to the left or the right, but in the middle: Jewish 
capitalism and its tool, Jewish socialism.” ** So much 
for the Orgesch as an “organization of the middle.”’ 


3. DECLINE OF THE ORGESCH 


The liberal and leftists press, naturally enough, 
assumed Escherich himself was behind these schemes 
because the Orgesch was supposedly “‘his’’ organiza- 
tion. °? But, in fact, he had no more control over 


self, Bauer was in a position to know. See Nachlass Bauer, 
BA, Vol 77, pp. 122-123. 

48 Dr. von Stegmann und Stein to Escherich, August 10, 
1920, EWA, 5/3b; see also ‘““Denkschrift zur dstlichen Orientie- 
rung der deutschen Aussenpolitik,” Ibid. 

49 Magdeburger Spitzelzentrale, BA, R431/2731. 

50 One of the leading figures in the Spitzelzentrale, a cer- 
tain Altmann, worked for the Reichswehr Brigade 4 in Magde- 
burg. He was apprehended with orders and ID from the 
Garrison Commander, Major-General von Ribbentrop. Two 
other figures in the affair were actually members of an intel- 
ligence unit within the Schtitzen-Regiment ὃ of the Magde- 
burg Brigade 4. For a comprehensive report on the whole 
affair, see “Denkschrift des Oberprasidenten der Provinz 
Sachsen tiber die Aufdeckung der Magdeburger Spitzelzentrale 
sowie die Wechselbeziehung zwischen dieser, der Organisation 
Escherich, der Reichswehr und dem Landbund ftir Sachsen- 
Anhalt.” BA R431/2731. 

51 Tbid. 

52 Of the many newspaper articles charging Escherich and 
the Orgesch with putsch plans, see especially, Miunchner Past, 
August 23, 1920; and Berliner Tageblatt, August 11, 1920. 
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the branch units of the Orgesch than he had over the 
Ortswehren in the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr. Many 
of the Orgesch personnel were simply unwilling to 
submit in any fundamental way to the “healthy influ- 
ence from the South,” that is, to the Bavarian leader’s 
“unconditional” guidelines. Indeed, they deeply re- 
sented Escherich’s attempt at “Bavarian hegemony”’ 
within the German Reich, and did their best to under- 
mine his authority. °* Moreover, the volkisch radicals 
in the North became increasingly dissatisfied with his 
apparent reluctance to help them transform the whole 
German self-defense movement into an instrument of 
“national revolution.” For radicals like Ernst Rohm 
(who, though a Bavarian, had excellent contacts with 
the North German volkisch movement) Escherich 
proved to be a great disappointment. Rohm was 
somehow convinced that the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr 
leader, along with von Kahr and Kanzler, could have 
done much to further a kind of German ‘Southern 
Strategy,” according to which rightist Bavarians might 
have parlayed their successes south of the Main into 
a full-scale crusade against the Weimar system. 
Hence, he wrote of Escherich, Kanzler, and Kahr: 
“Seldom have leaders of a German state been so 
blessed with an opportunity to throw the weight and 
strength of their state onto the scale of German history 
as the postrevolutionary representatives of Bavarian 
power. Not ina single case, however, have they been 
true to their German mission.” ** 

Whatever one might think of the Bavarians’ com- 
mitment to their nationalist responsibilities, the 
Orgesch was hardly the best instrument for accom- 
plishing Rohm’s ‘‘German mission.” It was plagued 
from the outset by certain critical weaknesses which 
it could never overcome. 

In addition to the problem of regional hostilities, 
the Orgesch had to contend with a chronic shortage of 
ready cash. It was not, like the Bavarian EW, a 
wealthy organization, for potential financial backers 
proved stingy indeed. In trying to raise money for 
their cause, °° the Orgesch fund-raisers ran into dif- 
ficulties precisely where one might have expected con- 
siderable support—among Germany’s heavy industrial- 
ists. A group of Dusseldorf industralists did agree to 
provide the rather paltry sum of 30,000 marks, °* but 
when the Orgesch representatives approached Emil 
Kirdorf, the Gelsenkirchen coal and steel baron, they 
received a highly evasive treatment. Kuirdorf stated 
that he could not commit any funds to the Orgesch 


53 Escherich himself was strangely insensitive to the 
Northerners’ suspicions. One of his aides pleaded with him to 
do more to counter the widespread belief that the Orgesch 
amounted to a kind of Bavarian imperialism. See “Gedanken 
uber die Orgesch,” October 13, 1920, EWA, 5/3b. 

54 Rohm, pp. 119-120. 

55 EWA, 5/3a. 

56 Bericht iiber die Reise von 25.5.20 bis 5.6.20., p. 5. 
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on his own initiative ; rather, he would recommend the 
gentlemen to Alfred Hugenberg in Berlin, who was 
really the man to talk ἰο. 7 The Orgesch men even- 
tually reached Hugenberg in Munster on May 29, 
1920, only to have their financial discussion postponed 
to the following day. During an auto trip from 
Munster to Dortmund the next morning, Hugenberg 
seemed receptive to the Orgesch program; but, when 
questioned directly about a contribution, he insisted 
that he would have to take it up with “the appropriate 
people” at a later date. For the moment he was 
too busy with the upcoming election. Asked if he 
could not possibly provide an immediate short-term 
grant, he replied that this would be impossible. ὅ8 
There is no evidence to suggest that Hugenberg ever 
provided the requested sums. Indeed, the organiza- 
tion’s records reveal that it had to make do with rela- 
tively modest contributions from small firms. The 
largest single contributors were not industrialists, but 
noble landholders, with whom Escherich had a close 
relationship since his lobbying days. °° 

The Reichswehr leadership was also not overly 
impressed with the Orgesch’s potential. Escherich 
himself seems to have been close to General Seeckt 
(he later wrote that “hardly a month went by that I 
did not visit him [Seeckt] in the General Staff Build- 
ing in the Bendlerstrasse’’ ), °° but Seeckt was too much 
the professional soldier to make any commitments to 
this motley organization. He wanted to keep the 
Orgesch on the side of the Reich government, but he 
worried that hostilities between North and South might 
lead to trouble. ®* Junior officers in the provincial 
commands (such as in Magdeburg) may have had con- 
spiratorial dealings with the Orgesch, but there was 
no systematic support from the army. 

Most important, the Orgesch ran into solid opposi- 
tion from Social Democratic governmental officials in 
the North, who were not about to allow a “private” 
paramilitary organization on the Bavarian model to sup- 
plant the recently outlawed Einwohnerwehren. The 
organization’s most effective opponent was Carl Sever- 
ing, the Socialist Interior Minister in Prussia. 52 


57 Tbid., p. 6. 

58 [bid., Ὁ. 8. 

59 EWA, 5/3a. 

60 See record of Escherich’s personal visits (Aus meinen 
Gastbtichern) in his private Nachlass, Hossle Privatarchiv, 
Isen/Oberbayern. 

61 Friedrich von Rabenau, Hans von Seeckt: Aus seinem 
Leben, 1918-1936 (Leipzig, 1941), pp. 340-341, 217, 247, 292, 
418-419. 

62 The ban against the EW in Prussia was, however, quali- 
fied. Severing had been unable to prevent dozens of local 
units from continuing their existences as “private” organiza- 
tions. In order to achieve some governmental supervision 
over these groups, Severing ordered (May 21, 1920) his pro- 
vincial security officers to “work with” them, preventing any 
tendencies toward centralization. (See Severing Erlass, 
Geheim Staatsarchiv Berlin, 135 P 5642.) On June 14 Sever- 
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Severing had been monitoring Orgesch’s progress in 
Prussia almost since its inception; his intelligence ex- 
perts kept him well informed on its (illegal) weapons 
supplies and its internal politics. ®* Finally, in the sum- 
mer of 1920, Severing took action. Arguing that the 
Orgesch’s activities violated the new federal laws 
aimed at disarming the civilian population, Severing 
ordered (July 14) his subordinates in the provincial 
governments to dissolve the Orgesch units in their 
areas. δ 

The first to do so was Noske of Hannover on 
August 4, 1920. ® Then came Horsing, president of 
Saxony. Horsing had been anxious to move against 
the Orgesch ever since his intelligence department had 
uncovered the Magdeburg Spitselzentrale. Thus 
on August 12, 1920, he ordered all Orgesch units in 
Saxony dissolved, and announced stiff penalties for 
anyone apprehended trying to revive the movement. 
His police arrested a certain Lieutenant Erger, one of 
the leaders of the Spitzelzentrale, on the very day of 
the ban. ® 

The situation in East Prussia was more complicated. 
Because of the Polish threats to this isolated province’s 
security, the Prussian government had allowed the 
original EW structure to continue more or less 
intact. ®7 The Social Democratic president there in- 
sisted that most of the units were reliable defenders 
both of German territory and the democratic con- 
stitution. °° But there were also extreme rightist 
groups in East Prussia, the most important of which 
was the so-called “Heimbund.”’ ® The leaders of this 
group invited the Orgesch to move into the province 
(July, 1920), and within weeks the Orgesch had re- 
cruited not just the rightist groups, but many of the 
allegedly ‘‘reliable’ (from the SPD_ perspective) 
organizations as well. This provoked a vehement 
protest from the Social Democratic provincial presi- 
dent, who could not understand how the Prussian gov- 
ernment could allow the Orgesch to take the local 
self-defense movement ‘out of the state’s hands.” 7° 
But his protests were to no avail. Both the Reich and 
Prussian governments promoted Escherich’s cause in 
East Prussia in the belief that the Orgesch was needed 
for the defense of German territory. Thus in this 
isolated region the Orgesch prospered under official 


ing expanded on this decree with a request that his Ober- 
prasidenten keep tabs on the self-defense movement, that 
they monitor “social composition, arming and goals.” (See 
Severing Erlass, June 14, Ibid.) 

63 Severing remarks in session of Reich Cabinet Debates, 
BA, R431/2731, 37. 

64 [bid. 

65 R431/2731, 15. 

66 Berliner Morgenblatt, Aug. 13, 1920, 9. 

67 On EW in East Prussia, see R431/2729, p. 184 ff. 

68 Bericht Oberprasident Sieln, August 17, 1920, R431/2731. 
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protection, despite continued opposition from the pro- 
vincial bureaucracy. 1 

A similar situation prevailed in Upper Silesia, where 
unsettled border disputes again prompted a benevolent 
governmental policy toward all sorts of paramilitary 
organizations.** Here the main supporter of the 
Orgesch was the “Silesian Landbund,” a conserva- 
tive agricultural association dominated by the local 
nobility. With the aid of the Landbund, the Orgesch 
was able to gain a strong foothold, especially in the 
predominantly rural areas. 18 

But if one looks at the total picture of the Orgesch’s 
expansion in northern Germany, it becomes apparent 
that its successes were clearly outnumbered by its 
failures. The organization was truly strong in only 
a few places: the agricultural regions of Silesia, Hol- 
stein, and East Prussia. It did not make much of a 
showing in heavily industrialized areas, such as the 
Ruhr or Thuringia. ’* Berlin was an important ad- 
ministrative center, but there, as in most of Prussia, 
the Orgesch suffered from the hostile policies of 
Socialist governmental officials. 

Escherich did his best to fight these policies. On 
August 16 he protested to the Reich Chancellery that 
the Orgesch was a “registered association” which 
“brought together all patriotic Germans regardless of 
party.” Its statutes made clear that it was a “purely 
private, non-military organization” devoted simply to 
the defense of the constitution and the maintenance of 
law and order. He further insisted that he had 
scrupulously obeyed the federal government’s law 
on disarmament, insofar as there had ever been 
armed components of the Orgesch. That “a few 
Prussian bureaucrats” had nevertheless banned the 
organization was a flagrant violation of its mem- 
bers’ constitutional rights.**° In another telegram to 
the federal president, Escherich recapitulated his “tire- 
less efforts” to unite all the Orgesch components be- 
hind a defense of the constitution; the Prussian gov- 
ernment’s “openly unconstitutional’ ban had pro- 
duced ‘‘understandable indignation and distress,” for 


71 Nusser, p. 186. 

72 Tbid., p. 185. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the Reichswehr leadership did not continue to value the 
presence of right-wing self-defense groups in Upper Silesia. 
Carl Severing published a letter to him from Seeckt (dated 
August 19, 1922) in which the General agreed that the self- 
defense groups operating in Silesia should be “eliminated as 
soon as possible.” He doubted their military value and 
blamed them for the unrest in the area. See Carl Severing, 
Mein Lebensweg, I (Cologne, 1950), p. 365. 

73 Nusser, p. 185. 

74 The explanation for this failure was best summed up by 
the Orgesch chief in Thuringia, who lamented: “I have ob- 
served that middle class businessmen [avoid conservative 
political commitments] out of fear of their radical workers.” 
See Gademann report, BHSA, IV, EWA, 5/3a. 

75 Escherich to Reichsregierung, August 16, 1920, BA, R431/ 
2731, pp. 14-15. 
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whose consequences “the Prussian government would 
have to bear full responsibility.” He hoped the federal 
president would overrule the Prussian administration, 
thus insuring “‘that the rights guaranteed all Germans 
under the Weimar constitution will also be applied to 
my organization.” 7° 

The Prussian government’s attack on the Orgesch 
elicited protests not just from Escherich, but from the 
conservative press in Bavaria. The Bayrische Kurier 
warned that in pursuing its “unconstitutional policy 
against the Orgesch” the Prussian government had 
“placed itself in open conflict with Bavaria,’ where 
the Orgesch was a legally registered association. The 
paper argued, typically, that if the group had been 
judged responsible and loyal in Bavaria, it ‘“‘must 
be so recognized in the whole nation.” The implica- 
tion of the Prussian move, clearly, was that Bavaria 
supported ‘‘anti-constitutional elements.” The Ba- 
varian government would certainly not tolerate such 
“unprecedented impertinence.” 77 

But all such protests (and there were many more) 
were to no avail. The federal government did not 
step in to save the Prussian Orgesch; on the con- 
trary, it extended the ban to all of Germany on May 
23, 1920, though it did not initially press this policy 
in Bavaria. 78 

In northern Germany, then, the various Orgesch 
units either disbanded or went underground, where 
the tendencies toward internal sectarianism, already 
a serious problem, soon reduced the movement to a 
shambles. 75. It was only in Bavaria that the Orgesch, 
supported openly by the state government, continued 
to thrive. But even here there were critical problems, 
most of which, ironically enough, originated within 
the Bavarian self-defense movement itself. Indeed 
the foundation of Orgesch produced a major crisis in 
the Bavarian EW, because a good percentage of the 
rank and file felt that it indicated an abandonment 
of Bavarian interests in favor of nationalist ambi- 
tions. 8° Even though Escherich never became an 
effective nationalist political leader, his mere preten- 
sions to leadership in the north German self-defense 
movement were enough to convince many Bavarians 
that he was selling out to the Prussians. 5 It did not 


76 Kscherich telegram, August 18, 1920, Ibid., p. 44. 

77 Bayrischer Kurier, August 23, 1920. 

78 R431/2731; Bucher, p. 57. 

79 The best accounts of the splintering of the self-defense 
movement into mutually hostile Wehrverbande are Nusser and 
Diehl. 

80 Wochenblatt des Regierungs-Prasidiums von Oberbayern, 
April 20, 1920, BHSA, I, MInn 66139; also Orgesch und 
andere Landesorganisationen, Schober, HS923, p. 16. 

81 The federalist opponents to Orgesch within the EW were 
led by Josef Mayer-Koy, head of the Bayrische Koénigspartet. 
He attacked the Orgesch leaders for trying to make Bavaria 
and Austria “colonies of Prussian Berlin.” See Fall Mayer- 
Koy, BHSA, I ΜΙ μη 71534, pp. 67-72, 80-89, 92-100. The 
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matter that Escherich emphasized Bavarian predomi- 
nance within the Orgesch or reminded his countrymen 
that the Orgesch and EW were separate institutions, 
if under the same leadership. ®* Local particularists 
simply did not trust the Landeshauptmann’s formalistic 
distinction between the two organizations, and re- 
garded his involvement in the latter as a grave danger 
to the former. 88 

Escherich’s critics within the Einwohnerwehr re- 
garded the Orgesch as a danger not only because it 
represented a distraction from exclusively Bavarian 
issues, but because the aggressive militarism and putsch- 
ism of many of its northern components might well 
attract unfavorable Entente attention to the self-de- 
fense movement as a whole. Through a process of 
guilt by association, the Einwohnerwehr might be 
attacked along with the Orgesch. ** Escherich might 
declare this argument nonsensical, but he could never 
repress it. Hence, the protest against the Orgesch 
further isolated the Landeshauptmann from much of 
the Einwohnerwehr’s rank and file. He had clearly 
fallen between two stools, satisfying neither the 
volkisch nationalists nor the Bavarian particularists. 

In the last analysis, then, the Orgesch was much 
more impressive on paper than in reality. True, at 
its height in 1920 it had some two million members 
(if one includes the Orka subsidiaries in Austria). *° 
It maintained branch offices in all the large German 
cities, and had affiliates in every German state. But 
there was little cooperation among the disparate com- 
ponents; in essence, the Orgesch remained a very 
loosely structured umbrella organization with little 
capacity for unified action. 

Moreover, as suggested above, Escherich’s asso- 
ciation was not on especially good terms with the 
Reichswehr leadership, which at this point was com- 
mitted to a policy of caution and quiet reconstruc- 
tion. The army had little to gain by an open affillia- 
tion with the Orgesch, whose flagrant transgressions 
against the disarmament laws had refocused inter- 
national attention on the whole problem of German 
arms. The Orgesch’s rise in the North had also 
attracted considerable domestic attention—too much 
for a movement which claimed to be totally aboveboard, 
but which in fact had to carry on much of its opera- 
tions sub rosa. Long the object of press “exposures” 
and attacks, it was a prime target for hostile leftist 
politicians like Severing and Horsing, who had never 


Landesleitung retaliated by declaring Mayer-Koy an “enemy 


of the EW.” See LL der EW Bayerns, February, 1921, 
EWA, 2/5. 

82 Orgesch und andere Landesorganisationen, Schober, 
HS923, p. 11. 


83 Wochenblatt des Regierungs-Prasidums von Oberbayern, 
April 20, 1920, op. ctt. 

84 Orgesch und andere Landesorganisationen, p. 16. 

85 Nusser, 12a. 
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shared the enthusiasm for the “‘self-defense’’ movement 
displayed by some of their colleagues. 

What all this meant was that the Orgesch was 
probably not the pressing threat to the republic that 
many insisted at the time. ®* Heavily armed as it 
was, it still could not really compete with the re- 
surgent Reichswehr as a military force. The mo- 
ment when irregular paramilitary forces played a domi- 
nant role in German security (or lack thereof) was 
already passing. Despite numerous allegations of 
putsch plans, 5. the Orgesch never attempted a coup 
of any kind. 8° One senses in any case that it lacked 
the internal unity necessary for such an enterprise.®® 
In the end, there was a great deal of rhetoric on all 
sides, much recrimination, boasting, and hysteria, but 
no open revolt at least from this quarter of the nascent 
German counterrevolution. 


B. The Orka in Austria 


In many ways it was easier for the Bavarian counter- 
revolutionaries to extend their influence into Austria 
(at least western Austria) than it was for them to 
make headway north of the Main in Germany. This 
is understandable when one considers the long-estab- 
lished religious, cultural, and economic ties that united 
Bavaria and alpine Austria. While Bavarians and 
Prussians eyed each other suspiciously, if not with 
mutual contempt, Bavarians, Salzburger, Tyroleans, 
and Vorarlberger tended to see themselves as belong- 
ing to a common alpine heritage, even to the same 
“racial stock.”” And they shared similar phobias and 


86 The most far-reaching and detailed indictment against 
the Orgesch was published by the Bayrische Wochenblatt. 
Entitled “Die Todfeinde der Republik,” it was designed to 
alert public officials to the dangers of the Orgesch and_ other 
rightist groups (like the Organisation Consul, the Organisa- 
tion “Brtider vom Stein,’ the Bund Oberland, and the 
NSDAP). Though correct in its appraisal of the Orgesch’s 
politics, it tends to overestimate the internal cohesiveness and 
strength of the organization. See copy of the entire memo 
(of which only ten copies were made) in BA, R431/2731, 
242-287. 

87 See, for example, Miinchner Post, August 23, 
Berliner Tageblatt, August 11, 1920. 

88 There was considerable discussion of putsch possibilities 
by people connected with the Orgesch, but no concrete action. 
Kanzler discussed the possibility of a “march on Berlin” (see 
below, 158), and Max Bauer, who worked for the Orgesch 
in Vienna, was entangled in putsch plans against the Renner 
government. (See Kerekes, ‘“‘Weisse Allianz.’ ) 

89 The putsch plan against the Renner government is a case 
in point. The conspirators in Vienna (chiefly Bauer and 
Trebitsch-Lincoln) got little support from Escherich and 
Kanzler, who worried that precipitous action could bring 
Entente intervention. Escherich publicly disassociated himself 
from Bauer (“Die Orgesch, wie sie wirklich ist,” Acht-Uhr 
Abendblatt, January 7, 1921) and Trebitsch-Lincoln was 
obliged to admit that he and Bauer had “made little progress 
in creating mutual trust among the counterrevolutionary 
forces,” and that the Bavarians in particular were “going 
their own way.” See Trebitsch-Lincoln, p. 204. 
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prejudices: the Austrians saw their capital of Vienna 
in much the same way as the Bavarians viewed Berlin. 
In both cases, the big cities were decried as unhealthy 
concrete jungles filled with foreigners and Jews. They 
were seen as the source of all evil: while their rootless 
coffee-house intellectuals dispensed moral poison in 
the form of “asphalt literature’ and atheist-socialist 
philosophy, their parasitic civil servants cooked up 
schemes to exploit and defraud the honest working 
men in the provinces.? It is not surprising, then, that 
the alpine Austrians often claimed a greater affinity 
with their Bavarian neighbors than with “the pack of 
foreigners” that dominated their capital. 2 

There was yet another very significant tie between 
western Austria and Bavaria, namely the tradition 
of mountain shooting societies and hunting clubs. These 
groups had long performed highly significant cultural, 
political, and even military functions in the alpine re- 
gion (including Switzerland).* Always a source of 
recreation and entertainment, they could turn into local 
militias or vigilante groups in times of emergency. 
Though they had occasionally done battle with one 
another (much like the feuding families in the Amer- 
ican Ozarks), they retained a sense of unity against the 
outside world: they held fast to concepts of self-reliance 
and self-defense; they opposed large standing armies 
and barracks-room discipline; they took fierce pride 
in their lack of military hierarchy, their internal “de- 
mocracy.”* And they had always felt they could 
call on each other for help against an external enemy— 
someone or something that was alien to the native 
culture. 


1. EARLY SELF-DEFENSE GROUPS IN 
REVOLUTIONARY AUSTRIA, 
1918-1919 


In 1918-1919 such an enemy had descended on the 
alpine region in the form of revolutionary socialism. 
The old imperial capital of Vienna was now the head- 
quarters of a new republican regime under the leader- 
ship of the Social Democrats. Precisely how this hap- 
pened cannot really concern us here; suffice it to say 
that despite its relative mildness, the Austrian Revo- 
lution generated considerable hysteria among the 
anti-socialist components of the Austrian population. ὅ 


1Excellent reports on both the “LoB von Berlin” and the 
“LoB von Wien” movements can be found in the files of 
the German Foreign Office and Reich Chancellery. For Ba- 
varia, see Akten betreffend Separationsbestrebungen, Vols. 1-4, 
AA, Po5(b); for Austria, Akten betreffend Osterreich, BA, 
R431/104-105. 

2 See “Die Lage in Deutschosterreich,” BA, R431/104, 91-99. 

3 See the brief history of the alpine shooting societies in 
Hetmatland, September 24, 1920. 

4 Ibid., Oskar Bezzel, Geschichte des Koniglichen Bayrischen 
Heeres, op. ctt., pp. 88-94. 

5 An editorial in the Neue Frete Presse perhaps best ex- 
emplified this sense of anxiety: “Our society perceives that 
a total crisis in the tradition of private ownership of prop- 
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But perhaps this is understandable in light of the 
general uncertainty prevailing in the “rump” republic. 
Austria, after all, was plagued by a variety of ex- 
ternal and internal crises in 1918-1919: there were 
bloody border disputes with Yugoslavs and Hun- 
garians; near famine conditions in the larger cities; 
rioting and looting in urban centers like Linz, Inns- 
bruck, Graz and Vienna; and above all there was the 
total collapse of the old army and its replacement by 
a new People’s Militia (Volkswehr), whose strong 
socialist orientation was enough to convince many 
middle-class Austrians that it was more a liability 
than an asset.® In their anxiety the Austrians, like 
their German neighbors, quite naturally turned to 
“self-defense” as a way of coping with these manifold 
threats. 

The earliest self-defense groups were those founded 
in Carinthia and Styria to protect Austria’s south- 
eastern border areas from incursions by Yugoslav 
troops. * Residents of the villages along this border, 


erty has now begun, that the bloodiest of all wars has 
produced a marked exacerbation of class conflict, and that 
it is this development, more than the proliferation of re- 
publics, that is so ominous. The current revolutions are the 
most serious that mankind has ever withstood, the most 
audacious ever carried out—and compared to the social dis- 
ruption they have wrought, even the removal of twenty-three 
princes pales in significance.” NFP, January 1, 1919. 

For an interpretation which focuses on the relative mildness 
of the Austrian Revolution, see Klemens von Klemperer, 
“Austria 1918-1920: Revolution by Consensus,” Orbits (Win- 
ter, 1967), pp. 1061-1081. Although von Klemperer argues 
persuasively for the “consensus” thesis, it should be noted 
that it was precisely the agreements and cooperation be- 
tween the top political leaders like Renner and Seipel, as 
well as the continuity in the central bureaucracy, that often 
alarmed the average Austrian. Pan-German farmers in 
Carinthia and Styria, for example, saw a “Black-Red-Gold” 
conspiracy in the cooperation between top political, financial, 
and religious figures in the new Republic. See Steirische 
Bauernstimmen, April 27, 1919. The Lower Austrian Deut- 
sche Bauernzeittung complained that postrevolutionary Austria 
was faced “with the same old swindle on the part of the 
Reds and the Blacks, with the single exception that the 
Church now marches arm in arm with the Jews.” The paper 
blamed the continuation of hated agricultural price controls 
on this “conspiracy,” and saw no hope for Austria’s hard- 
pressed “German farmers” as long as “our fate is deter- 
mined by the representatives of a Red-Black-Gold inter- 
national, backed by the old central bureaucracy.” Deutsche 
Bauernzeitung, June, 1919, 

6 On the chaotic conditions prevailing in some of Austria’s 
urban areas, see Gerhard Botz, “Beitrage zur politischen 
Gewalttaten in Osterreich von 1918 bis 1933” (Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Vienna, 1966). On the 
Volkswehr see especially Karl Haas, “Studien zur Wehrpolitik 
der Osterreichischen Sozialdemokratie” (Unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Vienna, 1967); Francis Carsten, 
Revolution in Central Europe (London, 1972). 

7 For accounts of these border struggles see especially 
Darstellungen aus den Nachkriegskampfe deutscher Truppen 
und Fretkorps. Frethettskampfe in Osterreich, Vol. VIII 
(Berlin, 1942); Osterreichisches Heimatsschutz Jahrbuch 
(Vienna, 1933); Martin Wutte, Karntens Befreiungskampf 
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as well as student contingents from the University of 
Graz and the Technical College in Loeben, formed 
militias to meet this challenge.* Such locally orga- 
nized militia activity was clearly necessary because 
the War Ministry had announced as early as October, 
1918, that regular military forces ‘would not be in a 
position to defend the sanctity of Austrian territory.” ® 
Nor, the new government admitted, could it defend 
internal security;?° and in response to threats of 
looting and rioting Austria’s citizenry was quick to 
take the law into its own hands. Armed vigilante 
groups, usually called Burgerwehren, spread through- 
out the country in early 1919. Most were located in 
small farming towns and villages where the local 
residents feared the spread of “revolutionary lawless- 
ness” from larger cities to the countryside. 11 

A typical example was the formation in March, 
1919, of a Biirgerwehr in the small Tyrolean town 
of Otz, whose citizens were frightened that “unsavory 
elements from nearby Innsbruck” might extend their 
“pillaging and plundering” to the upper Inn and 
Otz valleys. 12 When, later in the same year, Inns- 
bruck suffered its most violent civil disorders, the 
Burgerwehr movement spread to practically every 
community in Tyrol. One notes in this, in fact, a kind 
of “Grande Peur” mentality, in which the formation 
of vigilante groups followed fast on the heels of wild 
rumors of impending conflagration. The foundation 
of Burgerwehren in the Tyrolean towns of Landeck 
and Zams might serve as a case in point. This action 
had been taken after a 14-year-old waitress at a 
Gasthaus near the towns had claimed to overhear 
local Communists plotting an insurrection. Though 
cooler heads in the area—including the mayor and 
chief of police in Landeck—assurred the populace 
that no such danger existed, and that the formation 
of a Burgerwehr might in fact provoke troubles that 
did not yet exist, the local citizenry was not about 
to be dissuaded from its efforts at vigilantism. 15 


(Vienna, 1943); Hans Lagger, Abwehrkampf und Volksstum- 
mung in Karnten (Klagenfurt, 1930) ; F. Tremel, Land an der 
Grenze. Eine Geschichte der Stetermark (Graz, 1966) ; Erwin 
Steinboéck, Die Volkswehr in Kadrnten (Graz-Vienna, 1963). 

8 See “Die Bauernerhebung an der Sprachgrenze,”’ Grazer 
Tagespost, February 6, 1919; Hewnatschutz Jahrbuch, p. 100; 
Darstellungen, p. 78. 

9See 2. Sitzung der Provisorischen Nationalversammlung 
fiir DeutschG6sterreich am Mittwoch, den 30. Oktober 1918, 
Stenographische Protokolle, p. 42. 

10 [bid 

11 Stenographische Berichten tiber die Verhandlungen des 
steiermarkischen Landtages 1919/1920 (Graz, 1920), 275; 
Tiroler Landesarchiv, Stammzahl 43, Zeichen XII 76c, Prasi- 
dialkanzlei, 1919; ibid., 8. 1155, Z. XII 76c; Nachlass Thomas 
Klimann (Biographical sketch by daughter), Landesarchiv 
Karnten. 

12 Burgermeister von Otz to Tiroler Landesregierung, March 
21, 1919, TLA, S. 1155, Z. XII 76c, Prasidialkanzlei, 1919. 

13 Bezirkshauptmannschaft Landeck to Tiroler Landes- 
regierung, December 15, 1919, ibid; also Abschrift betreffend 
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In addition to the Burgerwehren, postwar Austria, 
like Bavaria, witnessed the proliferation of so-called 
Feld- und Flurschutgen. Like their Bavarian counter- 
parts, these rural self-defense groups were organized 
by local peasant leaders to defend crops and storage 
bins from raids by hungry town-dwellers.'* The 
Austrian farmers were also faced with the added 
problem of guarding their property against groups of 
demobilized soldiers who were returning through parts 
of Alpine Austria to their homes in the new suc- 
cession states.'* There was great fear among the 
Austrian peasantry that these unruly men would 
destroy everything in their paths unless they were 
met with staunch resistance by the local citizenry. But 
it was not just these transient soldiers who presented 
a threat to peasant property; revolutionary “‘soldiers’ 
councils” operating from the larger towns soon took 
it upon themselves to “requisition” agricultural prod- 
ucts for the hungry cities.‘ Though some of this 
requisitioning was authorized by the provincial or 
central government, the soldiers’ councils often initi- 
ated their own program, which in some cases divested 
farmers of their entire crop yield, leaving them nothing 
with which to feed their own families. As often as 
not, no compensation was provided for such “requisi- 
tions.” It is not surprising that the peasantry, lacking 
adequate protection from the state police or Volks- 
wehr, should have turned to “‘self-defense” as a means 
of protecting their property.17 The soldiers’ councils 
soon found themselves facing armed peasant bands, 
who were quite prepared to fight rather than yield 
another bushel of potatoes. 

It is hard to generalize about the social composition 
and politics of this embryonic “self-defense” move- 


Organisierung einer Gemeindewehr in Landeck (undated), 
ibid. 

14 The following justification for the establishment of a 
Flurschutz was typical: “A substantial part of the harvest is 
lost in the vicinity of Graz each year because of a lack of 
security. Every night rabble from the cities pour into the 
farming country, using the cover of darkness to pillage the 
crops... . Thus a Flurschutz is needed for the protection 
of both the farmers and the public.” Stenographische Berich- 
ten uber die Verhandlungen des steiermarkischen Landtages 
1919/1920, p. 275. 

15 Stenographische Protokolle (Nationalversammlung), I, 
p. 44. 

16 Qn this see Hans Hartmann, “Ratedemokratie in Oster- 
reich 1918-1924,” Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Politik- 
wissenschaft, Jahrgang I, Nr. I (1972), p. 82. 

17 The peasants even took up arms against requisitions con- 
ducted by local police forces. Jakob Ahrer, Lieutenant 
Governor of Styria, noted in his memoirs that on one 
occasion the “entire peasantry” from the village of Gosdorf 
in southern Styria disarmed a requisitioning party from the 
local Gendarmerie and then led the police in an assault on 
the provincial seat of Mureck. He added, quite correctly, 
that “the concept of a centralized economy had become an 
issue of political war which pitted producers against con- 
sumers.” See Jakob Ahrer, Erlebte Zeitgeschichte (Vienna, 
Leipzig, 1930), pp. 59-60. 
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ment. There was much rhetoric about “social balance 
and harmony” in a movement that was supposedly 
“above politics. 15. And there does seem to have been 
a concerted effort to avoid social and political sec- 
tarianism at least among the border guards, where 
the external threat was most evident. Here industrial 
workers and students, peasants and school teachers, 
fought together against a common enemy: their Slavic 
neighbors. 1° All three main parties joined in sup- 
porting this defensive effort, though the Pan-Germans 
in Styria were soon to charge that the Social Demo- 
crats in the central government had not provided 
enough assistance. 7° But if external pressures forced 
a temporary relaxation of social and political strife 
in Austria’s threatened border regions, the crisis in 
the nation’s interior was of the sort to exacerbate, 
not temper, domestic disunity. True, looting and 
rioting and blackmarketeering could be a threat 
to anyone with minimal stakes in the community ; but, 
like the crime wave in our own society, these ills 
tended to elicit a highly political and sectarian re- 
sponse. While industrial workers and their represen- 
tatives blamed them chiefly on “greedy farmers,” * 
middle-class organs connected them with “Socialist 
and Communist agitators,” plus indifferent law en- 
forcement by the Socialist-controlled Volkswehr. ” 
These tendancies were soon reflected in the self- 
defense movement as a whole. Socialist workers 
began forming Arbeiterwehren as early as 1920, that 
is, well before the Socialist party lost control of the 
nation’s regular military apparatus. 7? The polarization 
among the scores of predominantly middle-class 
Wehren was equally pronounced and equally rapid. 
Initial attempts by many Burgerwehren to soft-pedal 
specific political affiliations or aspirations, ?* were sus- 
pended as Austria’s “‘creeping civil war” began to 
gallop. By the spring of 1920 the transformation 
was already in progress: Burgerwehren, Gemeinde- 
uehren, Flurschutzen, and so forth were reorganizing 
themselves in interconnected, much more openly po- 
litical formations called Heimwehren. The politiciza- 
tion was accompanied by increased internal centraliza- 


18 The statutes of the various Heimwehren always empha- 
sized their “unpolitical” nature. See, for example, copies of 
Tiroler Heimwehr Satzungen in Die Arbettergeitung, June 
10, 1920; Styrian Heimatschutz Satzungen in Arbeiterzetung, 
June 8, 1923. (The Arbeiterzeitung, of course, disputed the 
claims of neutrality.) 

19 Darstellungen, p. 79; Steinbock, pp. 51-52; Grazer Tages- 
post, February 6, 1919. 

20 Darstellungen, p. 117. 

21 Die Arbetterwille, March 9, 1919; March 11, 1919. 

22 See, for example, Deutsche Grenzwacht, May 23, 1920; 
May 13, 1920; Freie Stimmen (Carinthia) May 18, 1921. 

23 On the creation of Arbeiterwehren, see Hartmann, op. cit. 

24In some cases, Buirgerwehren had even changed their 
names to Gemeindewehren so as to avoid giving the impres- 
sion of class bias. Se TLA, 5. 43, Z. XII 76c, Prasidial- 
kanzlei, 1919. 
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tion and militarization; unlike the ad hoc Burger- 
wehren the Heimwehren organized on a land-wide 
basis, and managed to equip themselves with modern 
military weaponry. 35 

This process developed somewhat differently in each 
province, but most of the groups had one thing in 
common: the Bavarian connection. For it was the 
Bavarian Orka which took the lead in transforming 
Austria's motley collection of counterrevolutionary 
militias into a more formidable paramilitary and 
political weapon. 


2. ORKA AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AUSTRIAN HEIMWEHR MOVEMENT, 
1920-1921 

According to Rudolf Kanzler, the initiative for an 
alliance between Bavarian and Austrian rightists 
against ‘““Bolshevist terror” came from the Austrians 
themselves. They turned for help to the Bavarians— 
rather than the Berlin government—because the En- 
tente would be unlikely to see in this “δ reawakening 
of Prussian militarism.” ?* And the Bavarians re- 
sponded affirmatively, he insisted, out of a combina- 
tion of neighborly sentiment and prudent self-interest. 
They sympathized with the Austrians in their efforts 
to ward off the local Bolsheviks, and realized that 
‘“‘when a neighbor’s house catches fire, the sparks can 
easily set your own ablaze.” “7 

The implication in Kanzler’s remarks is that the 
whole Bavarian operation in Austria was simply a 
defensive reaction designed to bolster Austrian security 
and thereby promote that of Bavaria as well. On the 
surface, indeed, the procedure seemed innocuous 
enough, but in reality it involved a massive attempt 
by the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr leadership to gain 
control over the Austrian self-defense movement, and 
thereby to influence Austrian domestic politics. West- 
ern Austria, in this scheme, would become a kind of 
satellite of its friendly neighbors to the west. 

Formal contacts between the representatives of the 
Bavarian and Austrian self-defense movements were 
made at a secret meeting in von Kahr’s Upper Ba- 
varian governmental offices on February 21, 1920. 
Present were von Kahr, E'scherich, Kanzler, Kriebel, 
Zahnbrecher (a BVP Landtag delegate, who was 
close to the Einwohnerwehr) and Professor Stempfle 
(an ex-priest who served as an Einwohnerwehr 
ideologue). Von Kahr gave his blessing to the alliance 


25 On the politicization and militarization of the Heimwehr 
movement, see, inter alia, Anton Rintelen, Erinnerungen 
an Osterreichs Weg (Vienna, 1934); Heimatschutzg in 
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hemberg, Between Hitler and Mussolini (New York, 1942); 
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but kept it “unofficial” because it amounted in effect 
to an illegal attempt to undercut the legitimate central 
governments in both countries. ὃ For this reason 
the federal officials had to be kept in the dark; the only 
non-Einwohnerwehr personnel to be informed of this 
embryonic alliance were sympathetic ‘“burgerliche” 
representatives. °° 

Once the decision to become actively involved in 
Austria had been made, Einwohnerwehr leaders 
began meeting regularly with their counterparts across 
the border to hammer out details of the alliance. 
They began with Salzburg, which made sense because 
it was close and convenient, and because the existing 
Heimwehren there were in great need of organizational 
assistance. At the end of February, 1920, when 
Kanzler paid his first visit to the province, the local 
Heimwehr units had only 1,200 men, rudimentarily 
organized into five (διε. However, as Kanzler 
reported, “one had the best intentions and I could 
tell that the spirit of the movement was very good.” 3% 
The first big conference between the Salzburgers and 
Bavarians took place on March 7 in the city of Salz- 
burg. ?? Here Kanzler developed the themes that were 
to characterize his pep talks in other parts of the 
country. He began by stressing the common heritage 
and racial stock of the Bavarians and Austrians, and 
reassured his audience that he and his colleagues had 
no intentions of “interfering” in Austrian affairs. 
Rather, the Bavarians would help their “brothers” 
accomplish what they all knew to be necessary: the 
elimination of the “government of Jews.” His exact 
words were violent and ugly enough to have been 
uttered by his ‘racial brother” Adolf Hitler : 


The old military state has collapsed: the armies have been 
stabbed in the back by paid Jewish lackeys. ... Jew 
charlatans provoked the revolution, promising peace, bread 
and work ... but instead we have nothing but bribery, 
common corruption, usury. We must do everything we 
can to get rid of the Jew government. .. . The indigenous 
property people are the ones to take up this task, which 
can be successfully accomplished only if we all stand 
together, shoulder to shoulder, whether Bavarian or Ger- 
man-Austrian. Only then can we get rid of this inter- 
national Jewish scum which is sucking our blood ἐτν.38 


Kanzler’s pitch was essentially keyed to the peas- 
antry, for he realized that the farmers in Austria’s 
alpine provinces were up in arms against the central 
government. And indeed, his words struck a chord. 
The Austrians agreed that the peasantry had to be 
the source of the country’s renewal, because only the 
rural folks remained relatively “uncorrupted by usury 
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and self-interest.” ** The peasantry would provide the 
backbone of the Heimwehr, whose strength would re- 
gain for the farmers the respect they deserved: terms 
like Bauerntrottel (peasant morons) would disappear. 
But, pure as they were, Austria’s alpine peasants were 
‘‘too weak to fight these dangers alone.” They needed, 
said one Salzburg representative, an alliance with their 
“stronger neighbors” ; they had to achieve an Anschluss 
with Bavaria. 38 

With this agreed, Kanzler was able to make a con- 
crete proposal. If the Salzburgers formally sub- 
ordinated themselves to the Orgesch (or more spe- 
cifically, its Orka affiliate) he could promise them 
5,000 crowns per Gau over the course of the coming 
year. °° The Austrians, hard pressed for money and 
arms, accepted Kanzler’s offer, and within weeks staff 
members of the Bavarian Einwohnerwehren were in 
Salzburg helping the local Heimwehr reorganize itself 
and expand throughout the Land.*7 Assisted by 
their neighbors to the west the Salzburg Heimwehr 
managed by May, 1920, to extend its branches over 
about two-thirds of the province. 38 

The small province of Vorarlberg was also ripe for 
Bavarian intervention. Local conservatives were up 
in arms over reports that the central government in 
Vienna was sending “Red Volkswehr people” into the 
Land. *° A small self-defense force had been created 
by the Christian Social Governor, Dr. Ender, to 
protect Vorarlberg from the Communist danger, but it 
was generally felt that outside assistance was needed. *° 
The problem for the Bavarians however, was that 
there was strong sentiment in Vorarlberg to seek this 
support from Switzerland, rather than from Ger- 
many. ** Indeed, the immediate postwar period saw 
an abortive attempt by Vorarlberg to annex itself to 
Switzerland. Kanzler was determined to neutralize 
this pro-Swiss sentiment, but he had to be careful 
not to press too hard. To avoid antagonizing the 
Vorarlbergers, the Orka leadership scrupulously 
avoided any discussion of “annexation” or An- 
schluss.*® This strategy paid off. Thwarted in their 
desire to join Switzerland, the Vorarlbergers became 
increasingly dependent on Bavarian support. By 
September, 1920, the local Heimwehr had recruited 
3,000 members, all of whom were supplied and trained 
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by Orka personnel. ** A few months later (January, 
1921) Kanzler could boast openly of this alliance, 
which, he insisted, continued to be necessary because 
the Bolshevist international (headquartered in 
Vienna) still had designs on the western provinces. “ἢ 
Kanzler promised that Bavaria would send troops into 
Vorarlberg before it would let her neighbors fall to 
communism. *° The implication of this was that 
Vorarlberg was in much better hands with Bavaria, 
than she was with her own central government. 

The Bavarians next focused their attention on Tyrol, 
which turned out to be one of the strongest centers of 
Heimwehr activity. *® Here the organization could 
exploit old resentments of the capital city and its 
centralizing policies, *7 and expropriate the legacy of 
the long-established mountain shooting societies. The 
man chiefly responsible for the Heimwehr organiza- 
tion in Tyrol was Richard Steidle, an Innsbruck lawyer 
and Landtag representative who had formed a Burger- 
wehr in his home city as early as November, 1918. 
During the Munich Soviet Steidle had created a net- 
work of local groups under the auspices of the pro- 
vincial government; their purpose was to protect 
Tyrol against the spread of Bavarian Bolshevism. *° 
Then, when the Bavarians managed to crush their 
Soviet, Steidle turned to Kanzler for help in purging 
the Tyrol of the “red menace.” *® In fact by spring 
of 1920, when these contacts were made, there was 
little danger of Communist activity in Tyrol, where— 
as one observer pointed out—there were eight police- 
men, fifteen state gendarmes, and ninety militiamen for 
every known Communist.°® But the local citizenry 
interpreted “Bolshevism” to mean any threat of strike 
activity, and the Land did face a coal miners’ strike in 
the spring of 1920.5 Accordingly Kanzler and his 
deputies came to Innsbruck for a series of meetings in 
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April, 1920. Present at these meetings, in addition to 
Steidle and the Bavarians, were leading representatives 
of Tyrol’s political, academic, and military establish- 
ments. The group “went public’ on May 5 with an 
appeal to their fellow-Tyroleans, endorsed, again, by 
prominent political, business, and academic figures. *? 
The formal inauguration of the Tyrolean Heimwehr 
took place on May 12, when the organization received a 
charter from the Tyrolean governor, Josef Schroffl. 
Steidle was elected Fithrer and the following resolu- 
tion was made public: “Since the present Executive 
seems too weak to contain the ever-increasing Bolshe- 
vist danger, Heimwehren shall be organized to protect 
the lives and property of the citizenry.” ® 

The Bavarians, however, had more ambitious uses 
in mind for the Tyrolean Heimwehr. At another 
meeting the next day, Professor Stempfle explained 
how the Tyroleans could assist their Bavarian neigh- 
bors in “‘saving all Germany.” 


If all Germany is to be saved ...a unified front of all 
conservative elements must be created. This can only be 
undertaken in the South, because in the North not only 
the working classes, but also the governments are com- 
pletely leftist in orientation. And the Bavarians deti- 
nitely need rear support from Salzburg and Tyrol if they 
are ever to be induced to march north. 54 


Accordingly the Bavarians expressed their willing- 
ness to ‘assist the Tyroleans in the organizational work 
to send food, money and arms.” In turn, the Tyrol 
would become an integral part of Bavaria’s “bulwark 
against Bolshevism.” ** Captain Obwurzer of the 
Heimwehr staff summed up the relationship when he 
noted : “We need weapons from Bavaria, which we can 
get only if we organize ourselves as Heimwehren 
[that is as part of the Orka] . . . we are dependent 
on Bavaria with whose help we in Tyrol, Vorarlberg 
and Salzburg can create a solid alpine front.” °° 

The first important test of this relationship, and of 
the Heimwehr’s strength both on the local scene and 
vis-a-vis the central government in Vienna, came with 
the staging of a shooting festival on the Berg Isel 
(near Innsbruck) in November, 1920. Shooting 
festivals were an important part of alpine culture; 
they were connected with traditions of local inde- 
pendence and self-reliance; it was only natural that 
the Heimwehr, as the modern representative of these 
ideals, should have absorbed the shooting societies and 
become their champion against those who called for 
their dissolution. °* The so-called state shooting festi- 
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val of November, 1920, was designed to publicize this 
merger of the Heimwehr and the shooting cult, and to 
demonstrate the Heimwehr’s importance as a restorer 
both of order and local liberties. 


Tyroleans! On November 20, 21 and 22 our provincial 
capital will again be the site of a marksmanship festival. 
The Self-Defense Association [Selbstschuteverband| will 
host its first State Shooting Festival for our Heimat- 
wehren.... Fellow Tyroleans—turn out in force for this 
Festival, come dressed in your native costumes with a 
green fir branch in your hats! We want to show that 
we are a united people; we want to give a public testament 
to our common feelings and aspirations. 5° 


Steidle claimed that the festival was to be nothing 
more than a friendly marksmanship contest in the 
ancient Tyrolean tradition; it had, he insisted, no 
political implications at all. °° But this was hardly the 
case; inherent in the festival was a demonstration of 
Tyrolean hostility to the central government and the 
new political order in Austria. In order to indicate 
its German, as opposed to Austrian, loyalties, the 
Tyrolean Heimwehr invited contingents of Bavarian 
Einwohnerwehr men to participate in their festival. 
The event constituted, then, a kind of pro-Anschluss 
gesture similar to the various plebiscites held in some 
of the Lander in the postwar period. °° 

Moreover, the contest was to be accompanied by 
parades and rallies involving thousands of well-armed 
participants. The central government regarded such 
spectacles as highly dangerous because they could 
not help but alarm both the Inter-Allied Military Con- 
trol Commission as well as local Social Democrats, 
who had opposed the Hetmwehr since its inception. 
The government feared that such militaristic demon- 
strations might provoke Allied intervention, or at least 
the suspension of much-needed food shipments. It 
was aware, too, that local Social Democrats might 
attempt to disrupt the festivities, thereby creating a 
potentially explosive situation. δ᾽ 

Despite warnings and protests from the federal 
government, on the eve of the festival the Tyroleans 
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had changed none of their plans, either with regard 
to the Einwohnerwehr participation or the official 
provincial governmental sanction. Moreover the 
Tyrolean government had instructed its border of- 
ficials to allow entry to all Bavarians with Einwohner- 
wehr membership cards. 53 

The Socialists responded by calling a_ railway 
strike, which began at midnight, November 18-19. 
The whole rail system in Tyrol came to a grinding 
halt. °° This strike apparently intimidated the Ba- 
varian Einwohnerwehr leaders, for at the last moment 
they canceled their plans to send several thousand 
militiamen to Innsbruck. §* As it turned out, only a 
few top Einwohnerwehr leaders actually attended the 
festival, which, however, in all other respects went 
ahead as planned. 

This meant, then, that the festivities proceeded with 
the full sanction of the Tyrolean government. The 
governor, in fact, was one of the featured speakers, 
and he used this occasion to denounce the central gov- 
ernment for its attempts to interfere in Tyrolean 
affairs. *° The Bavarian EW representative, Professor 
Stempfle, also spoke, again proclaiming the need for 
a close alliance between Bavaria and the Tyrol. 58 

Thus the successful completion of the state shoot- 
ing festival demonstrated the Tyrolean Heimwehr’s 
growing power in local politics. The organization 
had the full support of the provincial government and 
of the two main middle-class parties. It could thumb 
its nose at the central government with impunity. 
Most important, the Tyrolean middle class had come 
to regard the Heimwehr as an indispensable bulwark 
of domestic security and would brook no official actions 
which might have impeded its progress. The new 
governor (Stumpf) himself said as much when he 
rejected the central government’s request to cancel 
the marksmanship contest by arguing that the local 
middle-class population, which exceeded that of the 
working classes by a four-to-one ratio, would never 
have tolerated such a step. 7 And finally, the festival 
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symbolized the alliance between Tyrol and the Ba- 
varian Einwohnerwehr, whose assistance had been 
instrumental in the movement’s expansion. Here, as 
in Salzburg and Vorarlberg, the Bavarians had man- 
aged to secure a firm foothold. 

The province of Styria also became a major center 
of Heimwehr, and consequently of Bavarian Orka, 
activity. Styria had seen the creation of a bewildering 
variety of “self-defense” groups in response to the 
Slavic challenges on its borders, as well as the 
marauding exploits of demobilized soldiery. °° By 
the spring of 1920 the various local Burgerwehren, 
Studentenwehren, and peasant Flurschutzen had co- 
alesced into two broad and mutually hostile factions. 

The first group—more or less affiliated with the 
local Christian Social establishment—had its focal 
point in Graz, where it was presided over by Governor 
Anton Rintelen and his representative, Jakob Ahrer. 
Born in Graz in 1876, Rintelen had taught law at 
the Universities of Prague and Graz before entering 
politics at the end of the war. Serving briefly as 
Lieutenant-Governor in the predominantly Socialist 
postwar Landesregierung,. he successfully challenged 
the Socialists for the post of governor in February, 
1919. He soon managed to turn the Styrian capital 
into his own private political domain, earning the 
not entirely complimentary title of “King of Graz.” 58 
He naturally regarded the local Heimwehr as an essen- 
tial part of his Kingdom, though, for publicity reasons, 
he assigned his assistant, Lieutenant-Governor Ahrer, 
the task of formally maintaining the governmental and 
party influence in the self-defense organization. 
Ahrer, 7° who was a more reliable party-man than 
Rintelen, performed his task well, and it was not 
long before the Graz Heimwehr gained the reputation 
as the private guard of the Styrian Christian Social 
leadership. 7 

The second important Heimwehr faction in Styria, 
however, made a point of rejecting all party or gov- 
ernmental affiliation. This was the group founded in 
the Upper Mur Valley (northern Styria) by Walter 
Pfrimer, a Judenburg lawyer and prominent anti- 
Semite. 7? Before he had built up a Heimwehr 
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organization in Northern Styria, he had been active 
in the German People’s Council (Volksrat), a wartime 
organization whose ideal was the replacement of di- 
visive party influences by the principle of V olksgemein- 
schaft. Pfrimer’s group drew its major support from 
the extreme volkisch and anti-Catholic elements in 
Styria’s peasant and student populations.7? The 
rural-volkisch component of the Pfrimer wing was 
then substantially strengthened when it joined forces 
with the Lower Styrian Peasant Commando (Unter- 
steirische Bauernkommando ), a self-defense unit which 
had been originally established to fight the Slovenes 
on the Austrian-Yugoslav border. 16 

The relationship between the Rintelen-Ahrer and 
Pfrimer factions in the Styrian Heimwehr had never 
been harmonious. The profound mutual distrust be- 
tween the two main orientations in the Styrian Right— 
the Catholic conservative and the radical volkisch— 
had become so intense as to make long-term collabora- 
tion virtually impossible. Nevertheless, for the self- 
defense movement in Styria to become an effective 
paramilitary force, there had to be some semblance 
of unity, the achievement of which could only be 
reached by outside mediation. This, then, became 
the prime goal of Kanzler and the Orka when they 
turned their attention to Styria. 

Kanzler’s representatives (Stempfle and Schindl- 
beck) held a series of meetings with Styrian politicians 
and Heimwehr leaders between March 19 and 21, 
1920. 7° Little headway was made toward overcoming 
the Styrians’ internal divisiveness until a second set of 
meetings between June 15 and 18, when Kanzler 
managed to persuade both factions to merge and 
to offer “leadership in further organizational expan- 
sion to Bavaria.” © This alliance was later consum- 
mated when the Orka held its first ‘“‘Conference of 
Staff Leaders of the Combined German-Austrian Self- 
Defense Organizations” in Graz on February 20-21, 
1921.7" As in the Tyrolean shooting festival, the 
visiting Bavarians were invited to festive dinners and 
rallies, during which the Styrians’ “yearning for 
Anschluss to Germany” was given eloquent expres- 
sion, 78 

In their efforts to extend their influence to Carinthia, 
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the Bavarians faced problems similar to those in neigh- 
boring Styria. Here, too, there had emerged a welter 
of local self-defense groups engaged primarily in bor- 
der struggles.7? The Heimwehr movement which 
embraced these groups identified with this “heroic 
resistance” against the Yugoslavs, ®*° though in fact 
it was really a different organization. It was an ex- 
clusively middle-class movement, and it was heavily 
influenced by the provinces’ three major anti-Socialist 
parties—the Christian Socials, the Landbund, and 
the Pan-Germans. 8 The problem, as in Styria, was 
that the latter two parties were profoundly anti- 
Catholic, and the Heimwehr which fell under their 
influence wanted nothing to do with the group close 
to the Christian Socials. To complicate matters 
still further, Pfrimer from Styria won a following 
among those Carinthian units which wanted no party 
affiliations whatsoever. 82 

Again, Kanzler and his associates faced the her- 
culean task of making some sense out of a chaotic 
situation. They began their efforts at mediation in 
nid-June, 1920, meeting with representatives of all the 
factions except Pfrimer’s. As in Styria, they managed 
to paper over the cracks and create a semblance of 
unity under a new Landesfithrer—Colonel (retired) 
Klimann. 88 

After working diligently to “unify” the Carinthian 
Heimwehr the Bavarians solidified their position in 
the province by assisting the Carinthians in their 
struggle to retain control over a border region claimed 
by the new Yugoslav state. When the Entente powers 
held a referendum to decide the allegiance of the 
contested territory, the Bavarians helped propagandize 
the German cause, which, it turned out, was over- 
whelmingly successful. ** As a demonstration of ap- 
preciation and solidarity, the Carinthians sent a dele- 
gation to the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr’s shooting 
festival in Munich.* Further testimonials to the 
Bavarian friendship were given at an Orka conference 
in Klagenfurt (March 21), when Governor Schumy 
offered his countrymen’s thanks to the Orka for “‘its 
proven helpfulness and support.” ὅδ. Schumy later 
thanked Kanzler specifically for “bringing broad ele- 
ments of the Bavarian populace closer to Carinthia 
in days of crisis.” 57 

If the Orka had achieved varying degrees of in- 
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fluence in the above-mentioned provinces (more in 
Salzburg, Tyrol, and Vorarlberg, less in Carinthia and 
Styria) it was to have great difficulties in the remain- 
ing Lander. When Kanzler and his chief of staff, 
Krazer, visited Upper Austria on April 22, 1920, they 
found rather discouraging conditions. They were 
initially told by officials in Linz that a combination of 
factors—proximity to Vienna, radical working classes, 
Communist-dominated industrial centers—had pre- 
vented the formation of any kind of Heimwehr. 88 
This information, however, turned out to be untrue. 
An embryonic self-defense force was in the process of 
forming, leaders had been elected, and arms assembled. 
But the organization was still very weak: it had no 
communication with Heimwehren in other provinces, 
and its leaders were so intimidated by the local radi- 
cals that they pleaded for continual secrecy until the 
movement could achieve even local footholds. 8 
Kanzler promised to keep a low profile, but offered 
his support and invited the Upper Austrians to the 
next Orka Conference in Rosenheim on May 5. ὃ9 
Even then, however, he had to face the distrust of 
the Upper Austrians, who feared that he and 
Escherich were working for Bavarian, rather than 
Pan-German, interests. 2 

Another problem in Upper Austria was the attitude 
of the governor, the Christian Social Hauser. Hauser 
had given his blessing (and the government’s material 
support) to the ad hoc local guards that had been 
created by Upper Austrian peasants in early 1919, and 
which had helped keep order in Linz during the riots 
there in January. °** But he was reluctant to support 
any further arming of the populace, fearing that such 
weapons might be used in a civil war. °? He also did 
his best to retard the growth of the Heimwehr, which 
was declared officially illegal in Upper Austria. 

In the face of resistance from Hauser and the bitter 
opposition of powerful left-wing elements in Linz and 
Steyr, the growth of a counterrevolutionary self-de- 
fense movement could proceed only very slowly. It 
was not until March 15, 1921, that an “emergency 
technical assistance force” could be formed, and July 
21 that a Heimwehr embracing the entire province was 
created. °* In the following years the movement re- 
mained weak, playing only a minor role until it was 


88 Bericht uber die Verhandlungen in Oberosterreich, NS 
26/649. 

89 Tbid. 

90 Tbid. 

91 Memo of Gauleiter Frankenberger on situation in Innvier- 
tel, July, 1920, NS 26/649. 

®2On this see Josef Honeder, “Pralat Johann Nepomuk 
Hauser, 1866-1927,” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Vienna, 1964), p. 63. 

93 Protokolle des OberOsterreichischen Landtages, XII 
Wahlperiode I. Session, 5. Sitzung, September 11, 1919, 97. 

e Kanzler, pp. 100-101; Heimatschutz in Osterreich, pp. 
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reorganized under Prince Starhemberg in the mid- 
1920's, 85 

If Upper Austria presented severe obstacles both 
to the growth of a strong self-defense movement and to 
the penetration of Bavarian influence, this was even 
more the case in the Vienna/Lower Austria. Here the 
prospects for Bavarian domination of the existing self- 
defense movement were so unfavorable that Kanzler 
was reluctant even to make an effort.°® The anti- 
leftist militias in this region were polarized around 
two extremes, neither of which had much use for 
the Orka. The militant Pan-German orientation, 
which embraced such disparate groups as the Front 
Fighters’ Association under Colonel Hermann von 
Hiltl, 951. and the Association of German Officers under 
General Alfred Kraus, suspected the Bavarians of 
separatist intentions. Kraus in particular feared that 
Kanzler would support his rivals, the Christian So- 
cials, whom he regarded as greater enemies to the 
German cause than the Socialists. °° Kraus was also 
opposed to the Bavarians’ desire to control the entire 
Austrian Heimwehr movement from Munich. He had 
his own ambitions for Austrian leadership, and wanted 
power centralized in Vienna. ὃ. Kraus’s main antago- 
nists in the capital, the Vienna wing of the Christian 
Social party, had a strong pro-Habsburg contingent. *°° 
The Habsburg forces were working for a Danube 
confederation, which was totally inconsistent with the 
Orgesch/Orka ambitions for a Bavarian-dominated 
southern Europe. Indeed, the Bavarian Einwohner- 
wehr leadership had expressed fears that their work 
in Austria might be used by their Karlist opponents 
for “their own purposes.” *% 

The best Kanzler could do in the capital was to 
piece together a loose coalition of rightist associations, 
held together only by a hatred for Social Democracy 
and a desire to overturn the Renner government. In 
September the leaders of the German Gymnastic 
Society, the National Association of German Officers, 
and various rightist student fraternities at the Uni- 


95 The key figure in this reorganization turned out to be the 
mother of the Upper Austrian Heimwehr leader, Princess 
Fanny Starhemberg. She mediated between rival groups at 
her villa in Bad Ischl on July 18, 1925. See Erwin Rieger, 
Furstin Fanny Starhemberg (Vienna, 1935), pp. 180-181. 

96 Kanzler, p. 101. 

97 On the Front Fighters and Colonel von Hiltl, see Inge- 
borg Messerer, Die Frontkdmpfervereimgung Deutschoster- 
reichs (Vienna, 1963) ; Hilt] Gedenkblatt (Vienna, 1930). 

98 Kraus report on Orgesch and Orka, Deutsche Gesand- 
schaft to AA, October, 1920, AA IIb Po2 No. 3, Vol. I. 

99 Orgesch und Orka, Deutsche Gesandschaft to AA, Sep- 
tember 16, 1920, AA, II F-M, Vol. I. See also report on 
meeting between Kraus and Kanzler on August 3 in Salz- 
burg, NS 26/649. 

100 See the history of the Heimwehr published in Dte 
Stunde, September 30, 1931. 

101 Bericht tuber die Stabssitzung der Landesleitung vom 2. 
Juli 1920 in Miinchen, NS 26/649, 
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versity of Vienna all formally affiliated themselves 
with the Orka, a step made possible only because 
Kanzler promised there would be no discussion of the 
dynastic question until after the Anschluss problem 
had been clarified. *°? But this alliance was tenuous 
at best, and indeed, General Kraus removed his organi- 
zation from the Orka network almost immediately, 
denouncing Kanzler as a separatist who was _ per- 
verting the entire self-defense movement for “non- 
nationalist purposes.” 2°? The Vienna Orka then 
was really never more than a paper coalition with 
each of its components making independent policy. 

From this brief sketch of the Orka operations in 
Austria it should be clear that the organization was 
most influential in those provinces that were closest to 
Bavaria: the alpine Lander of Vorarlberg, Tyrol, 
and Salzburg. Here the cultural and political affinities 
with Bavaria were strongest, but the Bavarian influ- 
ence was not based on these alone. In fact, the 
Germans’ chief source of strength in this region was 
their ability to supply money and arms to the fledgling 
Heimwehren. Without extensive Bavarian support, 
the Heinwehr movement in western Austria would 
never have been able to organize and arm itself as 
effectively as it did. 

The Austrian Heimwehren were chronically in need 
of money and in the early stages of their development 
financial sustenance came chiefly from Bavaria. The 
Orka was in a good position to supply the needed 
funds, as it was a prosperous organization indeed. 
It laid out over 100,000 marks a month in salaries 
alone to its staff in Bavaria and Austria. '°* Where 
did such grand sums come from? Initially, they came 
directly from the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr funds, but 
as the Orka expenses grew other sources had to be 
found. In January, 1921, Horl, the Orka chief of 
staff, announced the formation of a special trading 
company that would do business in Eastern Europe 
and Austria. The purpose of the company, in addi- 
tion to raising money, was to draw these regions into 
the German economic net, thereby outflanking the 
Entente. 1° Working closely with Dr. Kern’s 
Orgesch Wurtschaftsstelle, the Orka Trading Com- 
pany did a prosperous business exporting such items 
as shoes, gasoline, and wire to Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
and Rumania. It also developed ties with numerous 


102 Kanzler, pp. 101-102. The Gymnastic students joined 
only as individual members, not as a group. See Sitzungs- 
bericht tiber die Verhandlungen mit Osterreichischen Turner- 
bund in Wien am 12 September 1920, NS 26/649. 

103 Heimwehr organizations in Vienna/Lower Austria, 
Deutsche Gesandte Wien to AA, September 16, 1920, AA, 
Po3 No. 2, Vol. 1. 

104 See Orka salary figures in Ns 26/649. 

105 Horl an alle LL der Selbstschutzeinheiten Deutschoster- 
reichs, NS 26/649. 
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German interest groups, including the huge Stinnes 
combine to which it sold an arsenal. *° 

With the funds gained in such operations the Orka 
was able to make loans to the Heimwehren and, more 
important, to finance the shipment of arms to Austria. 
This arms traffic turned out, in fact, to be the heart 
of the Orka operation. It was organized by a certain 
Max Brand, an ex-officer of the Garde- Kavallerie 
Schiitzendivision who later became an SS-Standarten- 
fiihrer in Graz.1°7 Brand was responsible for order- 
ing military arms from the Reichswehr in Essen which 
were then shipped to the Landesleitung of the Upper 
Bavarian Einwohnerwehr in Furstenfeldbruck through 
the good offices of the Bavarian Reichswehr Schutzen- 
brigade 21]. 1095. From the Einwohnerwehr central 
depot in Rosenheim the arms were then smuggled 
across the border into Austria. Initially this had been 
done simply by loading the weapons in trucks in 
Rosenheim and then driving them straight to Inns- 
bruck. But this was expensive (two trips cost 22,000 
marks) and risky: leftists along the border were on 
the lookout for such transports, and the Orka could 
not afford to lose a whole truckload of arms through 
one indiscretion. 195. Hence a cheaper and safer pro- 
cedure was devised. Smaller depots were estab- 
lished all along the Bavarian side of the border, 
and each of these depots received consignments 
from Rosenheim. Two or three “absolutely re- 
liable men would then carry twenty to fifty weapons plus 
ammunition per night across the border to secret hid- 
ing places, where they could be picked up by other 
Orka personnel. Since the Bavarians did not trust 
the Austrian’s security, they sent their own men across 
the border to oversee the operation. Indeed, the 
whole thing proceeded under the strictest Bavarian 
control. 119 

The scope of this illegal arms traffic was enormous. 
According to Orka records, the organization delivered 
6,475 rifles, 103 machine guns, and 6,249 crates of 
ammunition to Tyrol and Salzburg before October, 
1920; 111 in the same period Styria received 19,000 
rifles, 380 machine guns, six artillery pieces, six mor- 
tars, and unspecified quantities of ammunition. 12. In 
October, 1920, the Orka sent Tyrol and Salzburg 
another 2,000 (approximately ) rifles, 20 machine guns, 
and around 300,000 rounds of ammunition. 115. In July 
of 1921 Vorarlberg and Tyrol received 80 rifles, 
3,250 machine guns, and 70,000 rounds of ammuni- 


106 See reports on Osthandelgesellschaft in NS 26/649. 

107 Nusser, 166, note 56. 

108 Qn the details of the weapons transport, see Brand 
report, February 28, 1920, NS 26/649. 
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tion. 1:5. The Orgesch Wirtschaftstelle additionally sup- 
plied the Austrian Heimwehren with shoes, blackjacks, 
clothing, and other equipment. None of this was 
free: the Austrians had to pay 8.70 marks for a black- 
jack, 320 marks for a Mauser rifle. 115 

Needless to say, such an expensive operation could 
not be kept entirely secret. Austrian newspapers were 
filled with revelations on the smuggling, and leftist 
radicals were able to discover many of the secret arms 
depots. 15. The Entente powers protested to both the 
German and the Austrian governments about the 
smuggling—as if these central authorities (who were 
certainly aware of what was transpiring) could have 
really done anything to stop it.717 When the central 
governments complained to the relevant officials in 
Bavaria and the western provinces in Austria they 
were told, in effect, to mind their own business. Thus 
the smuggling continued apace, the Bavarians provid- 
ing the beginnings of what was to become one of 
central Europe’s largest private arsenals. 118 


3. THE ORKA DECLINE IN AUSTRIA 


On July 25, 1920, all the Austrian Heimwehr units 
formally subordinated themselves to the Orka leader- 
ship in Munich. 119 Kanzler’s ambition of unifying 
the Austrian Heimwehr movement under Bavarian 
tutelage seemed to have been realized. But this suc- 
cess was short-lived, for the Orka structure had come 
apart at the seams within about one year of its founding. 
In August, 1921, two months after the Bavarian Ein- 
wohnerwehr had finally been dissolved on Entente 
orders, Kanzler himself was forced to give up leader- 
ship of the organization named for him. The Orka 
was to survive for a few months longer under Kanz- 
ler’s successor, Sanitatsrat Pittinger, but it was even 
less successful under Pittinger than it had been under 
Kanzler. 1329 

The Bavarian difficulties were based at least partly 
on their initial successes; their extensive financial, 
organizational, and military assistance to the Heim- 
wehren had quickly produced a movement which was 
more capable of standing on its own. Fully armed 


114 Lieferungen in Mai und Juni, «bid. 

115 Qefele letter, December 11, 1920, ibid. 

116 Ernst Rohm himself had to give the Communists credit 
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and equipped the Austrians would have less need of 
their Bavarian neighbors. 

Moreover other outside benefactors stepped in to 
compete with the Bavarians. The Hungarian govern- 
ment under Admiral Horthy shared the Bavarians’ de- 
sire for a sphere of influence in Austria, and regarded 
the Heimwehr as a vehicle for that ambition. 1*1 There 
had been exploratory talks between Hungarian and 
Austrian rightists as early as November, 1919, at 
which juncture the Hungarians had promised money 
in exchange for a tilt to the Right in Austrian domestic 
politics. 12? The Hungarians began supplying funds to 
the Heimwehren (especially those in Carinthia and 
Styria) in January, 1920, 193. They continued their 
support well into the twenties, despite disappointments 
in the Burgenland dispute *** and Austrian foreign 
policy. 12° With such extensive Hungarian support 
(later butteressed by aid from Fascist Italy), 1°° the 
Austrian Heimwehren were no longer so dependent 
on their neighbors to the west. 

The conservative trend in Austrian politics in late 
1920 also weakened the Austrians’ ties to Bavaria. 
The appeal for Bavarian support in arming a counter- 
revolutionary militia had been at least partially in- 
spired by a conviction that the Socialist-dominated 
Renner government would have to be overthrown by 
force. 17 No one could have predicted that the con- 
servative parties would regain their footing so quickly, 


121 Volker Tulzer, ‘“Beziehungen Osterreich-Ungarn 1919- 
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tut fur Zeitgeschichte, 1965/66, p. 25. 
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that they would win massive electoral victories in 
October, 1920, and assume complete control of the 
federal government. No one could have foreseen 
that within two years of the revolution the Social Demo- 
crats’ influence would be more or less confined to their 
“red fortress” in Vienna, plus a few isolated outposts 
in Lower Austria, Styria, and Upper Austria. This 
development did much to inspire confidence and self- 
reliance among Austrian conservatives, a trend that 
manifested itself even before the October electoral 
victory. At a meeting between Austrian and Ba- 
varian rightist leaders held on September 18 and 19, 
1920, the former refused to make any specific political 
commitments to their benefactors, arguing now that 
the Heimwehr movement, as well as problems inherent 
in supporting it, were “internal Austrian affairs.” 178 

Indeed, beginning with the autumn of 1920 one 
finds the Austrian establishment moving to gain 
some influence in and control over the Heimwehr 
movement. In October of 1920 Die Industrie called 
for business support of a “physical power” similar to 
the Orgesch in Austrian towns. 1?° But the crucial 
decision to commit the full financial and organiza- 
tional might of Austrian industry behind the self- 
defense movement came in December, 1920, following 
an especially unnerving series of riots in the city of 
Vienna. 18° Austrian businessmen had become con- 
vinced that conservative victories in the elections still 
did not insure “law and order,’ or adequate protec- 
tion of the economy. 15 This big business support, 
however, was never provided without certain reserva- 
tions: industrialists worried that rival Heimwehren 
would use their subsidies more to flay each other 
than to repress the radicals. 1°? Therefore, when the 
new Christian Social chancellor, Ignaz Seipel, proved 
unable to unify the Heimwehren into an absolutely 
reliable arm of the state (January, 1923), much of the 
industrial subsidies for the Heimwehr were discon- 
tinued. 7°? Nevertheless, such support had grown 
between late 1920 and 1923, 155 and was clearly an 
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important factor in emancipating the Heimwehr move- 
ment from Bavarian tutelage. 155 

Like the Orgesch in Germany, the Orka enterprise 
in Austria was plagued by internal dissension and 
rivalries. The various Heimwehr leaders distrusted 
one another and, despite the ties that united Bavaria 
and Austria, soon became suspicious of Kanzler and 
his associates. Given these internal recriminations 
it was simply a matter of time before the structure 
fell apart. 

Leaving aside Vienna, where the Orka was never 
very influential, one sees growing evidence of dis- 
enchantment with Bavarian tutelage as early as Sep- 
tember, 1920. Among the alpine Heimwehr leaders, 
Richard Steidle was first to express his misgivings. 
He suggested that Kanzler and the Bavarians might 
have “ulterior motives” in their support for the Heim- 
wehr; he meant that Kanzler might want to use the 
Heimwehr to support the creation of a separate south 
German-Austrian state under a restored Wittelsbach 
dynasty. 138. Kanzler hotly denied these charges, **" 
and indeed there is no evidence that they were true. 
Kanzler was apparently not a separatist; he simply 
shared Escherich’s vision of a reordered hierarchy in 
central Europe in which Bavaria, tied in close alliance 
to the Austrian alpine Lander, would replace Prussia 
as the dominant German power. 138. Kanzler was able to 
reassure Steidle at a meeting in Regensburg in Septem- 
ber that he was not a separatist, 135. but his denials 
never convinced the extreme ‘“‘Grossdeutsch” elements 
in the Heimwehr movement. **® And the fact that 
the Bavarians focused their attention and resources 
on the western Lander, leaving Vienna more or less 
to fend for itself, infuriated those Austrians who 
wanted to see their entire nation annexed to Germany. 
Steidle’s first chief of staff, Captain Obwurzer, com- 


would soon be able to get by with a “smaller sum.” See copy 
of report in BHSA, IV, Bund Bayern und Reich, 26/2. 
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plained that the Bavarians’ preoccupation with the 
western provinces left Vienna unprotected ; the Orka, 
he said, was so concerned with expanding its influence 
in the alpine region that it was prepared to abandon 
Vienna to the Reds and Slavs. 15: 

If Kanzler was constantly under attack from the 
Pan-Germans for alleged Bavarian separatism, he was 
accused by Bavarian particularists of selling out Ba- 
varian and Austrian interests to the Prussians. The 
man who led the attack was Josef Mayor-Koy, an ex- 
Kanzler aide and leader of the extreme federalist Ba- 
varian Konigspartet. In the September 4, 1920, issue 
of the Bayrischer Konigsbote Mayer-Koy had de- 
nounced both Escherich and Kanzler as ambitious 
Pan-German politicians, whose far-flung Orgesch 
and Orka empires were a threat to the local Ein- 
wohnerwehr. 142 In a renewed attack on February 12, 
1921 before the Bavarian Landtag, Mayer-Koy leveled 
the following charges against Kanzler: 


I can attest that [Kanzler] has no ties with Austrian 
Monarchists, for in fact he is a convinced opponent of the 
Habsburg House, fights against the Austrian monarchists 
and hopes in the near future to solve the Anschluss prob- 
lem... in a way favorable to Berlin. The Deputy Leader 
of the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr took part at a conference 
in the University of Munich at which he repeatedly ex- 
pressed his affiliation with the Pan-Germans, that is, with 
that movement which wants to turn our brother lands 
across the border into colonies of Berlin. 143 


Like Escherich in the Orgesch, Kanzler with his 
Orka had managed to alienate both the vélkisch Pan- 
Germans and the Bavarian particularists. His orga- 
nization inspired trust in no one—not even, ultimately, 
in those Carinthians whom he had welcomed so 
warmly at the Munich shooting festival. For it was 
the head of the Carinthian Heimatschutz, Klimann, 
who officially asked Kanzler to resign from the Orka 
on August 19, 1921.1#* Klimann had been persuaded 
to take this step by Pittinger, whose Bund Bayen und 
Reich claimed control over the Orka after the dis- 
solution of the Einwohnerwehr. 15. Apparently Pit- 
tinger managed to convince Klimann that Kanzler 
was in league with Austrian and Hungarian Karlists— 
suspicions which had been bolstered by the attempted 
Karlist restoration on Easter, 1921. In disgust and 
with great bitterness toward Pittinger and his aides, 


141 See Bericht Hauptmann von Obwurzers, Nachlass Bauer, 
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Kanzler sent a letter of resignation to all the pro- 
vincial Heimwehr leaders. +*¢ 

It was fitting that Kanzler’s tenure should have 
ended in a state of backbiting and recrimination, for 
it merely brought home an abiding truth about the 
Central European counterrevolutionary movement: 
the Right was at least as fragmented and sectarian as 
the Left. A leader with more skill, charisma, and 
just plain ruthlessness than the likes of Kanzler (or 
for that matter, Escherich) would be needed if this 
internal divisiveness were ever to be overcome. 


IV. THE ALLIED RESPONSE: EINWOHNER- 
WEHR DISSOLUTION AND THE CRISIS IN 
BAVARIAN-REICH RELATIONS 


The far-flung commitments of the Orgesch and 


Orka notwithstanding, the center of the German self- Ὁ 


defense movement remained in Bavaria. Here the 
experiment in “private” paramilitary politics had its 
origins, and here the question of its survival occasioned 
the bitterest struggles. The battle over the Ein- 
wohnerwehr’s fate raged over a year and a half, during 
which time it occupied center stage in the ongoing 
controversy over German disarmament. But it pitted 
not just Germany against France and England, but 
Bavaria against the Reich. In this last capacity it 
did much to sour the already unhealthy Bavarian- 
Reich relations and thus to jeopardize the unity of the 
new republic. 


1. ALLIED PRESSURES AND THE RESPONSE 
FROM GERMANY 

In December, 1919, representatives of the IMCC sent 
the German government the first of a series of notes 
demanding the dissolution of the irregular volunteer 
forces throughout Germany.? The ban included the 
various Einwohnerwehr organizations, as well as the 
Freikorps and Temporary Volunteers. Even before 
the Reich Government had a chance to respond, the 
Bavarian Einwohnerwehr made it clear that it had 
no intention of disbanding or even disarming, and 
that it expected governmental support against the En- 
tente pressure. Escherich’ wrote in the Einwohner- 
wehr Monthly Report for December, 1919: 


The Entente note, in so far as it affects the Einwohner- 
wehr, initially provoked great consternation; [but this] 
has now given way to a cooler frame of mind, based on 
the conviction that the continued existence of the EW is 
absolutely necessary, and the confidence that the State 
(Bavarian) government will energetically protect its most 
dependable instrument for the maintenance of law and 
order. We can say even now that any attempt to disarm 
the EW would meet great resistance, especially in the 
countryside, where it would probably be completely im- 
possible. 2 


146 Thid., p. 106. 
1 Schober, HS920, 203. 
2 bid. 
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The Entente note had allowed the Germans until 
April 10, 1920, to comply with its demands. In March 
the von Kahr government assumed power in Bavaria 
and immediately decided to oppose any attempts to 
tamper with the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr. At a 
sitting of the Ministerial Council on April 8, the Ba- 
varian representative in Berlin was instructed to in- 
form the central government that “Bavaria [that is, 
the von Kahr regime] is neither willing nor able to 
disarm the Einwohnerwehr.”* One of the Ministers 
even suggested that the disarmament of the Bavarian 
Einwohnerwehr should be regarded “as a greater 
evil than an Allied occupation of the Ruhr,” which 
was threatened in the case of noncompliance. 4 

Reich Chancellor Muller (SPD) could not afford 
to be so cavalier toward the Entente demands as were 
the Bavarians. In order to prevent possible Allied 
sanctions, the German government adopted a com- 
promise policy: it ordered the disbandment of all 
Freikorps and Temporary Volunteer units, the elimi- 
nation of the Zentralstelle fiir Einwohnerwehren, but 
allowed for the continuation of Einwohnerwehren in 
the guise of Ortswehren (local units) which would 
have no centralized structure or military functions. ὅ 
The government hoped in this way to please every- 
one—Allies, domestic critics, and defenders of the 
Einwohnerwehr institution. Most of the state govern- 
ments, to which the Reich government had passed the 
responsibility of overseeing the dismantling of the 
state-supported centralized Einwohnerwehr structures, 
did in fact comply with these orders. The Prussian 
government in particular had agreed that the various 
citizens’ self-defense organizations must not be allowed 
to take precedence over the regular army if Germany 
was forced to make across-the-board reductions in 
her military potential. 

But the southern German governments, meeting in 
Stuttgart, issued a statement condemning the com- 
promise as an unacceptable ‘“‘policy of fulfillment and 
ar invitation to domestic chaos.” 5 Reich officials were 
obliged to hold a special conference with the south 
German governments on April 15, outlining the disas- 
trous consequences of a total refusal to comply, and 
suggesting that local, nonmilitary self-defense groups 
might be retained if the governments would concede 
the requested formal changes. Most of the delegates 
proved conciliatory. The Badenese representative 
agreed to recall all weapons; the Hessian delegate 
advocated compliance with Entente demands to avoid 
further occupation of the Rhineland. The Wurttem- 


3 Ministerratsitzung, April 8, 1920, BHSA, I, MInn 66138. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Gesetz uber das Verbot von Selbstschutzorganistionen, BA, 
R431/2729, pp. 209-211. 

6 Tbid., pp. 119-123; see also Wolfgang Benz, Stiddeutsch- 
land in der Weimarer Republik. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen 
Innenpolitik 1918-1923 (Berlin, 1970), pp. 279-286. 
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berger refused to disarm their Einwohnerwehren, but 
agreed to keep them under the close supervision of 
the Interior Ministry and to avoid any gestures which 
might provoke the Entente.7 Only the Bavarians 
remained completely intransigent. One of the Ba- 
varian delegates, Pirner, insisted that any modification 
of the EW structure was impossible because of the 
Bolshevist danger. Moreover, he warned, the Ba- 
varians would never give up their weapons; to force 
them to do so would be fo invite civil war. * 

Escherich himself made it clear—and the Bavarian 
government backed him completely—that the Bavarian 
Einwohnerwehr would make no concessions or com- 
promises whatsoever, even if the Entente should again 
press the issue at the upcoming Spa Disarmament Con- 
ference: ‘““Even then,” he declared, “we will not be 
shaken in our resolve |to maintain the present 
Einwohnerwehr structure] for we do not imagine that 
name-changes or other disguises would fool any- 
body.” 5 He added, however, that he was sure the 
Allied threat was not as real as the Reich officials 
believed it to be. “An Entente initiative against us is 
highly improbable,” he said, “because it cannot even 
help Poland. England and Italy are too preoccupied 
in their own countries, which leaves only France, and 
France is now severely weakened.” ?° 

The Allied governments may indeed have been pre- 
occupied with other problems, but this did not prevent 
them from issuing a new ultimatum demanding the 
disarmament of Germany’s civilian population. At the 
Spa Conference in July, 1920, Lloyd George an- 
nounced that his main concern was the presence of 
some three and one-half million weapons in the hands 
of Germany’s civilian populace; he added that if a 
similar situation existed in England he would not be 
able to sleep at night. The Allies threatened to occupy 
the Ruhr Valley if their demands were not complied 
with. The German delegation at the Conference 
took this threat very seriously and signed what it 
regarded as another “Diktat.’’ 11 

At the same time, however, the newly elected Feh- 
renbach (Center) government did its utmost to assure 
the Bavarians that the axe would not fall immediately 
on the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr. 12. This first purely 
“middle-class” government chose to interpret the 
Spa Agreement as a demand for disarmament, but 


7 Protokoll der Besprechung des Reichskanzlers mit Ver- 
tretern von Preussen, Sachsen, Wuirttemberg, Baden und 
Hessen v. 15.4.1920, Institut fur Zeitgeschichte, Munich, 
MA155; Benz, pp. 287-292. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ausserordenliche Tagung des Landesausschusses der EW 
Bayerns, June 1-2, 1920, Schober, Η 5920. 

10 [bid. 

11 On the Spa Conference see Bayr. 
Die Konferenz Spa, Berlin, July 11, 
MInn 72433. 

12 Tbid. 
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not dissolution, of the Einwohnerwehren. More im- 
portant, in the case of Bavaria not even an immediate 
or thorough disarmament would be demanded. The 
Federal Ministers Koch and Gessler (both DDP) 
secretly promised the Bavarian representative in Ber- 
lin ‘‘that they did not really intend to enforce an on- 
the-spot diasarmament of the Einwohnerwehr in Ba- 
varia.” 15. Instead, they said, the federal government 
would concern itself with disarming Jeftist militants. 
The one request the federal officials had of the Ba- 
varians was that they stop publicly boasting of their 
defiance of the Entente, that they at least give the 
impression that they were willing to disarm, even if 
in reality they were not. “By openly proclaiming an 
unwillingness to submit to the Entente requirements,” 
complained the federal Ministers, ‘‘one is simply mak- 
ing it more difficult for us to carry out our resolve 
not to move against the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr.” +4 

Bavaria’s representative Konrad von Preger in 
Berlin advised his government to comply with this 
request and assume a low-profile: ““Under the present 
circumstances,” he wrote Munich, “I believe a quiet 
passive resistance to be the only alternative. For well- 
known reasons the Reich government is handling 
Bavaria like a raw egg and will not take any steps 
against the Einwohnerwehr without the agreement 
of the Bavarian government. Our major concern 
should be to avoid placing obstacles in the path of 
this policy.” 15 

But the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr, backed solidly 
by the von Kahr government, refused even this modest 
request. The Landesleitung heaped scorn on the Reich 
government for accepting the “humiliation of Spa” and 
proclaimed loudly and clearly that the Bavarians would 
not submit to its provisions. #® In this stand, declared 
Escherich, the Einwohnerwehr would continue to 
oppose the Entente and the central government. “In 
any case the Einwohnerwehr itself will determine 
whether it will disarm or not. If a Wehrmann re- 
fuses to hand over his weapon .. . there is no power 
that could take it away from him.” 2’ 


2. THE FRENCH “DOUBLE GAME” IN THE 
EINWOHNERWEHR QUESTION 
If the Bavarian position seems quite brash in retro- 
spect, it should be noted that Escherich and von 
Kahr were hopeful—at least in the early stages of the 
struggle—that the Allies might not make good on their 
threatened sanctions; and that even if they did, Ba- 
varia at least would not really suffer from them. The 
Bavarians scoffed at the Entente threat not only 


13 [bid, 

14 Ibid. 

15 [bid. 

16 Monatsbericht der LL, August 13, 1920, HS 920, pp. 364— 
365. 

17 [bid. 
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because, as Escherich said, the Allied governments 
were either busy with their own problems or internally 
weakened, but also because they had received hints 
from French sources in Germany that special treat- 
ment might be accorded the Bavarians. In other 
words, the very Allied power which in public had 
taken the most uncompromising stand on the issue of 
German disarmament, was hinting secretly that the 
Bavarians might be granted immunities from these 
provisions in exchange for loosening their ties with 
the Reich. This not only helps explain the Bavarians’ 
confident brashness, but indicates why the Reich gov- 
ernment, which was fully aware of the French 
machinations, treated Bavaria like “a raw egg.” 

The Berlin government indeed found itself in an 
incredibly frustrating and dangerous position: if it 
did not enforce the Allied “Diktat’ throughout Ger- 
many the Allies threatened sanctions; if, on the other 
hand, it tried to apply these provisions to Bavaria, that 
state threatened full-scale resistance, which seemed to 
have the secret encouragement of the French. A close 
look at the diplomatic correspondence between the 
Reich government and its representatives in Munich 
provides the best insight into the details of this 
“double game.” 18 

As the controversy over Einwohnerwehr disarma- 
ment became increasingly intense, the Reich govern- 
ment noted a flurry of ominous activity on the part of 
French agents in Bavaria. The French managed to 
reestablish its mission in Munich, which was in itself 
a violation of the new German Constitution and a clear 
challenge of the Reich government.'® As far as 
the authorities in Berlin were concerned, the purpose 
of the French mission could be nothing but the pro- 
motion of secessionism in Bavaria. The Prussian 
chargé there reported to the Reich Foreign Office that 
the old French Envoy to Bavaria had visited the state 
in the summer of 1920 to introduce the new minister, 
M. Dard, to all those people ‘“‘who could be helpful 
in the furtherance of French separatist programs.” *° 

The Reich government’s fears of French duplicity 
were confirmed through a number of sources. A “‘con- 
tact man’ posing as a Bavarian federalist reported to 
Berlin that the prewar French Envoy in Munich, M. 
Allizé, had made separatist overtures to several lead- 
ing Bavarian federalists. During his visit to Munich, 
Allizé apparently made a point of emphasizing French 
affinities for Bavaria and western Austria, and insisted 
that anti-German sentiment in France applied only 


18 On the French policy vis-a-vis the Bavarian EW and the 
Reich government’s response to it, see the reports of the 
Reich Foreign Office representative in Munich (Zech) in AA, 
Po5(r), Vol. I; and AA, PoS(b), Vols. II and III. The 
French Foreign Office files on the EW question are still 
closed. 

19 Herbert Speckner, ‘““Die Ordnungszelle Bayern,” op. cit., 
pp. 158 ff. 

20 Zech to AA, August 3, 1920, AA, Po5(b), II. 
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to Prussia, not to the Catholic South. 4 Such vague 
hinting at special treatment for the Bavarians became 
more concrete when Allizé affected surprise over the 
Southerners’ loyalty to the Reich, which was all the 
more unfathomable in light of the fact that ‘“‘a re- 
nunciation of such loyalty might bring Allied conces- 
sions to Bavaria in the areas of raw materials, finances 
and the Einwohnerwehr question.” 22. Another “con- 
tact man’’—this one in the employ of the Prussian 
Commission for the Supervision of Public Order—also 
noted a ‘calculated French campaign to separate Ba- 
varia from the Reich” and warned that this effort 
was showing some signs of progress. 3. He attributed 
this to the Bavarians’ fears over possible renewed 
radical activities, which prompted a desire to main- 
tain self-defense formations at any cost. “They see 
in the Berlin-based disarmament campaign the most 
serious danger for the future of Bavaria. .. . One 
cannot avoid the conclusion that an extensive segment 
of the population would be willing to go to any ex- 
tremes in order to prevent the disarmament of the 
Einwohnerwehr. The French are taking advantage of 
this sentiment . . . by encouraging the belief that the 
Bavarian Einwohnerwehr might be spared if Bavaria 
would simply write a farewell letter to the Reich and 
place itself under French protection.” ** Independent 
sources also corroborated this assessment. After a 
visit to Bavaria in the winter of 1920, Arnold Rech- 
berg wrote to his friend Gustav Stresemann: “The 
French are offering the Bavarians the retention of their 
Einwohnerwehr in exchange for a withdrawal from 
the Reich and an Anschluss with France. For most 
Bavarians the continued existence of the EW is more 
important than anything else, certainly more important 
than [avoiding Allied occupation of] the Ruhr... . 
They are therefore determined to make no com- 
promises of any kind.” “5 

But aside from such internal priorities, there was 
another reason why the threat of Allied sanctions was 
unlikely to have much effect on the Bavarians: the 
French had been careful to hint that any blockades 
on coal from the Ruhr would not be applied to Bavaria. 
The Prussian chargé in Munich (Count Zech) re- 
ported that ‘‘the Bavarians are not impressed by Allied 
threats of an occupation of the Ruhr, because the 
French have secretly intimated—for reasons which 
are transparent—that Bavaria alone might be granted 
special shipments of coal and other raw materials from 


21 [bid. 

22 [bid. 

23 Staatskommissar fur die Uberwachung der 6ffentlichen 
Ordnung to Minister des Aussern, Simons, September 16, 
1920, in ibid. 

24 [bid. 

25 Rechberg to Stresemann, December 23, 1920, AA, Buro 
des Reichsministers, Institut ftir Zeitgeschichte, Munich, 
MA804/1, pp. 6729-6730. 
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the occupied Ruhr.” 26. In other words, the Bavarians 
were secretly promised relief from the retaliatory 
measures that their own intransigence was likely to 
provoke. The German government, of course, was 
infuriated by this ambiguous policy on the part of the 
French, but also by the Bavarians’ apparent willing- 
ness to play a role in such an “un-German scheme.” 
Count Zech waxed indignant over this Bavarian per- 
versity, warning that it could have disastrous conse- 
quences both for Bavaria and the Reich: “‘If it develops 
that German railroads and factories have to come to a 
standstill because the Bavarians refuse to turn in some 
weapons, then the result will be a catastrophic civil war, 
compared to which all previous squabbles could be 
classed as a picnic. If this happens, Bavaria will not 
—as it now so proudly boasts—be the orderly model 
for the reconstruction of the Reich as a whole, but 
will emerge as Germany’s gravedigger.” 2? 

The Reich government was probably correct, then, 
when it charged M. Dard and his colleagues with pur- 
suing a “double game” in Bavaria. According to the 
German interpretation, Dard knew full well that his 
government would never deliver on any of the vague 
promises he was handing out to the Bavarians; he 
was using such promises merely to encourage Ba- 
varian defiance of federal disarmament measures which 
the French themselves had insisted be imposed. Such 
defiance, of course, would encourage Bavarian-Reich 
enmity, thereby weakening the internal structure of 
Germany. ** Moreover, complained the Reich au- 
thorities, after having employed their pseudo-conces- 
sions to cultivate the Bavarians’ illusory hopes, Dard 
and his colleagues could ultimately join in the general 
Allied campaign for dissolution of the Einwohnerwehr 
secure in the knowledge that the Bavarians would 
blame the Reich for not providing them better pro- 
tection. 79 

There is evidence that this French policy enjoyed 
some success. Many Bavarians became convinced that 
the Reich government was not effectively defending 
the Einwohnerwehr from its critics, domestic and 
foreign. As Arnold Rechberg put it: “The Ba- 
varians feel inadequately protected by the Reich in 
the EW question. ... They blame the central govern- 
ment for not opposing more vigorously the Prussian 
government’s attacks against the EW, and for not 
demonstrating to the Entente the continued need for 
self-defense forces in Bavaria.” °° 

While it is clear that the French “double game’ 
reenforced existing particularist and anti-Prussian 


26 Zech to AA, Sept. 22, 1920, AA, PoS(r), I. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Zech to AA, Nov. 5, 1920, ibid. 

29 Tbid. 

30 Rechburg to Stresemann, Dec. 23, 1920, AA, Buro des 
Reichsministers, Institut ftir Zeitgeschichte, Munich, MA804/1, 
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sentiments within the Bavarian population (and 
within the Einwohnerwehr rank and file), *! it did 
not draw either the Einwohnerwehr leadership or the 
von Kahr regime into a separatist stance, or at least 
into one that was publicly proclaimed. Both Escherich 
and Kahr knew exactly what the French were up to, 
and were determined not to be “used” by them in a 
power play against the Reich. Von Kahr was quick 
to declare his support for the ideal of a united Ger- 
many and to deny any _ separatist intentions. *? 
Escherich, who could not afford being linked with 
French-inspired separatism if he hoped to expand his 
influence among nationalist organizations outside of 
Bavaria, publicly attacked the French for their 
attempts to employ the Einwohnerwehr as an “apple 
of discord” between Bavaria and the German govern- 
ment. 38 

However, in their private correspondence with Reich 
officials, both he and Kahr made references to possible 
French concessions in order to intimidate Berlin and 
force an accommodating attitude toward the Ein- 
wohnerwehr. ** The implication, at least, was that 
the Bavarians might look to the French for protection 
if the Reich government tried to run roughshod over 
their special interests. Also, the Bavarian leaders 
made much of the wave of popular anti-Reich senti- 
ment engulfing their state, threatening that they would 
be unable to contain such tendencies if the Reich fol- 
lowed an “‘anti-Bavarian course.” ** Obviously, if the 
French hoped to use the Bavarians, the latter might 
attempt to reverse this relationship. The immediate 
loser in this contest of mutual bluff and intimidation 
was the Reich government, which was caught in the 
middle between the two main adversaries. 


3. TIGHTENING OF THE VICE: THE INTER- 
ALLIED MILITARY CONTROL COMMISSION 
AND THE FINWOHNERWEHR QUESTION 


While the policy of the French envoy, Dard, might 
have been ambiguous, that of General Nollet, Head of 
the Inter-Allied Military Control Commission, was 
not. 3 He had always insisted on an outright dis- 
bandment of all German self-defense forces; and in 
October, 1920, he renewed his campaign against the 
Bavarian Einwohnerwehr in particular. On October 


31 See Zech’s report on the Bavarian press and_ public 
opinion; Zech to AA, Dec. 17, 1920, AA, Po5(b), III. 

32 This fact was admitted by Zech, who felt that Kahr 
realized that an attempt to restore the monarchy in Bavaria 
would only weaken his own position. See Zech to AA, Sept. 
22, Ibid., II. 

33 “Frankreich’s Separationspolitik,” 
Nachrichten, Sept. 14, 1920. 

34 Escherich to Simons, Nov. 8, 1920; Kahr to Simons, 
October 26, 1920, AA, PoS(b), II. 

35 Schober, HS920, pp. 364-365. 

36 For Nollet’s general position on the disarmament question 
see his memoirs, Une Experténce de Désarmament: Cinque 
Ans de Contréle Militaire en Allemange (Paris, 1932). 
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12 he wrote the German Foreign Office asking why 
the Control Commission’s earlier proscription against 
Einwohnerwebhr activity throughout Germany had not 
yet been applied to Bavaria. *7 

This renewed pressure placed the Reich government 
in a very difficult position. The men in Berlin were 
convinced that an attempt to impose the Allied de- 
mands on Bavaria might well provoke a civil war or 
outright separation. ** Hence, they felt that their 
only alternative was to continue their attempts to 
squeeze some concessions from the Bavarians, while 
at the same time pleading for a more conciliatory policy 
on the part of the Entente. 

In October the Federal Commissioner for Civilian 
Disarmament, Herr Peters, wrote his counterpart in 
the Bavarian government indicating his desire to find 
ways of implementing the new Federal Disarmament 
Law in Bavaria ‘‘without ignoring the special condi- 
tions” obtaining in that state. °° The Bavarian govern- 
ment had always maintained that local public opinion, 
still dominated by the experience with the Soviet, 
would not allow any disarmament of the Einwohner- 
wehr before a thorough disarming of the Communists 
had beeen achieved. Peters completely accepted this 
priority, even promising extensive federal assistance to 
discover and liquidate all caches of Communist arms 
in Bavaria. Only after this task was completed would 
disarmament of the Einwohnerwehr be contemplated. 
But even then, wrote Peters, special provisions could 
be adopted which in effect would leave the military 
power of the Einwohnerwehr undiminished. Although 
the Federal Disarmament Law required the confisca- 
tion of all military weapons in civilian hands, Peters 
suggested that these confiscated arms might again 
be placed at the disposal of the Einwohnerwehr 
through a series of state-controlled arsenals. The 
Einwohnerwehr could have access to these arms in the 
event of a public emergency. He felt that this system 
would not only placate the Entente by removing wea- 
pons from direct civilian possession, but that it 
had the added advantage of providing better protection 
for the arms in case the Communists mounted a cam- 
paign to steal such weapons. In addition to this pro- 
vision, Peters suggested that since the Disarmament 
Law did not apply to official peacekeeping agencies 
whose weapons were “tools of their trade,” Ein- 
wohnerwehr units might be reconstituted as official 
organs of the police. Such reorganization would be 
effected mainly in the rural areas where the number 
of policemen was still well below the limits allowed 
by the Entente. *° 

When von Kahr rejected Peters’s suggestions, ἢ 


81 Nollet to AA, Oct. 12, 1920, AA, II F-M, II. 

38 Simons to Kahr, Nov. 2, 1920, AA, II F-M, I. 

39 Peters to Ministerialrat Nortz, Oct. 27, 1920, ibid. 
40 [ bid. 
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the thankless task of squeezing concessions from the 
intransigent Bavarians was passed to the Reich For- 
eign Minister, Walther Simons, a former member 
of the Vorstand of the Reichssverband der deutschen 
Industrie. In November, 1920, Simons promised von 
Kahr that he would plead the Bavarian cause before 
the Entente and asked for at least a nominal Ein- 
wohnerwehr disarmament to ease this effort. At the 
same time, he formally dissociated the Reich govern- 
ment from the Prussian government’s much more 
drastic policy of banning the Orgesch in that state. 
Simons openly repudiated Severing, whom he accused 
of acting in response to “party-political” (Social 
Democratic) pressures. *” 

Although the Bavarians refused to make even the 
slightest gesture of good will to support Simons’s 
initiative, the Foreign Minister nevertheless did his 
best to represent the Bavarian case in his dealings with 
the Control Commission. On December 9 he wrote 
General Nollet outlining all the reasons why he felt 
that the Reich government should not be forced to 
insist on the disbandment of the Bavarian Einwohner- 
wehr. *? In making his case he simply parroted the 
whole set of arguments (many of them specious) which 
von Kahr and Escherich had consistently employed 
vis-a-vis the Reich government. First, he insisted 
that the Bavarian population, in particular the pea- 
santry, had been so traumatized by the Soviet ex- 
perience that it would never consent to disband an 
organization it regarded as an essential defense against 
a recurrence of the Communist danger. He echoed 
Escherich’s oft-repeated statement that the whole 
Bavarian Revolution would never have occurred had 
the Einwohnerwehr been on the scene at the end of 
the war. He also upheld the Einwohnerwehr leader- 
ship’s specious argument that the organization was a 
completely nonpolitical, sociologically balanced force, 
which had “absolutely no military character and no 
connections with regular military officials.” He fur- 
ther insisted that the Bavarian government had the 
Einwohnerwehr well under control, that the organiza- 
tion was really no more than an auxiliary police force 
under the direct supervision of the Bavarian Ministry 
of Interior. Moreover, he argued that the continued 
presence of the Einwohnerwehr was necessary because 
the Communist danger was still very great. He 
pointed out that the Communist party (KPD) had 
garnered 24,000 votes in Munich and 51,000 votes in 
all Bavaria in the last Reichstag elections. The regular 
police and military forces were inadequate against such 
a threat, because the extreme dispersal of the popula- 
tion over a large number of small rural localities made 
counterrevolutionary containment measures especially 
difficult. As if he realized that his attempt to con- 
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jure up a significant domestic Communist danger might 
not be too convincing, Simons quickly added, again 
echoing Escherich, that the Einwohnerwehr was a 
necessary bulwark against the Red Tide emanating 
from the East. Though this latter danger could easily 
be conceived as a more or less permanent one, requir- 
ing ongoing defensive measures, Simons promised that 
the Einwohnerwehr would disarm itself when the local 
Communists had given up their arms. Nobody could 
ask, he reasoned, that the “state-supporting’’ elements 
in the population disarm at a time when the “enemies 
of the state’ were still armed to the teeth. As far 
as the disbandment of the Einwohnerwehr was con- 
cerned, Simons insisted that this was strictly a Ba- 
varian affair, that the Reich was not required by 
either the Versailles Treaty or Spa Agreement to force 
the total dissolution of the movement. He added, how- 
ever, that the Einwohnerwehr was clearly only a 
temporary institution which would dissolve itself 
when the “abnormal conditions” inspiring its for- 
mation no longer obtained. 

Nollet was not impressed by these arguments. ** In 
response to Simons’s argument that the numerical 
strength of Bavarian Communism warranted the 
existence of supplementary defense forces, Nollet 
pointed out that even if one accepted the Foreign 
Minister’s figures of 50,000 voting Communists (many 
of whom, of course, were not willing to engage in vio- 
lent uprisings) Bavaria had over 40,000 regular police 
and military forces, all of whom were much better 
trained and armed than the Communists. *° As to the 
argument that the dispersal of the potential rebels over 
a wide geographical area made containment of the rev- 
olutionary danger more difficult, Nollet offered the 
opposite conclusion; such dispersal, he said, ought to 
further divide the leftist movement and make the 
maintenance of law and order all the easier. *° 

But these points were really tangential. The essence 
of the matter was that the Control Commission con- 
sidered the Einwohnerwehr to be a “formation which 
could facilitate military mobilization” *7 and which 
therefore violated Article 178 of the Versailles Treaty 
proscribing such organizations. According to Nollet, 
the Spa Agreement merely reenforced this initial pro- 
scription; both documents, he insisted, required not 
just disarmament but complete dissolution. With 
notable Gallic lucidity, Nollet further pointed out that 
mere disarmament made no sense in any case, because 
security forces which had no arms would be unable 
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even to perform those purely domestic ‘‘self-defense”’ 
tasks which the Einwohnerwehr had defined as its 
mission. *8 Concluding the Allied case, Nollet noted 
that it had now (December, 1920) been eleven months 
since Spa; the Reich government had done practically 
nothing to implement these treaties in respect to the 
Bavarian Einwohnerwehr, and the Entente regarded 
this whole delay as unacceptable and _ intolerable. 
Nollet demanded once again that this situation be 
immediately corrected.*® This demand was _ then 
strengthened by an Allied announcement in mid- 
December to the effect that the Entente would hand the 
German government an ultimatum “in the coming 
week” which would “cut off all discussion on the 
Einwohnerwehr matter.” If this ultimatum were not 
immediately complied with, the Allied governments 
would apply “without reservation all sanctions pro- 
vided for in the Agreement of Spa.’’ *° 

But while the French became increasingly adamant 
in their insistence that the Einwohnerwehr be 
abolished, the English began to waver in their sup- 
port of this hard-line stance. Throughout the fall and 
early winter of 1920 the official British line was 
exactly the same as the French. In September, 1920 
the German Ambassador in London cabled his govern- 
ment that the English “had the opinion that the 
Orgesch movement [the British also associated the 
Bavarian EW with the Orgesch] was directed pri- 
marily against England and France” and that it was 
even planning a military operation aimed at Western 
Europe in the very near future. °* The British Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, Sir Eyre Crowe, in- 
structed the German Ambassador to warn his govern- 
ment that such military organizations must be “nipped 
in the bud in order to prevent drastic complications.” δ: 
In October Lord Curzon warned the Ambassador that 
the British regarded the activities of the Einwohner- 
wehr (in particular the parades and shooting festivals ) 
‘as a provocation to the Allies which could easily 
lead to an occupation of the Ruhr.” ** Both Curzon 
and Crowe rejected the German Ambassador’s state- 
ment that his government simply could not comply 
with the Entente demands with regard to Bavaria. 
When the latter tried to deliver the same set of 
arguments to the English which Simmons had sent 
to Nollet, he met with a frosty response. “I keep 
encountering the same unchangeable conviction,” he 
reported, “that the EW and related organizations are 
simply new editions of the old Krumper system and 
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constitute the basis for a military mobilization.” δ: 
Crowe regarded the German protests as “nothing more 
or less than a calculated attempt to avoid disarming 
the Einwohnerwehr.” °° 

And yet three days later the German Ambassador 
cabled Berlin that the English were “softening” on the 
Einwohnerwehr question. °® Curzon had told him that 
he now recognized the “difficulty” inherent in the Ger- 
mans’ position and hinted that England would be 
willing to help Germany bring the French around to 
a more conciliatory position. He asked that the Reich 
government squeeze some concessions from the Ba- 
varians, because this would make England’s task of 
“softening up” the French much easier. In sum, the 
ambassador concluded that “while the French are 
holding to a literal interpretation of the Treaty, the 
English government is trying not to be so pedantic.” * 

Though this shift in the English position seems 
rather sudden, Escherich inisisted that as early as 
November 10 he had received confidential unofficial 
information to the effect that the English intended to 
pursue a more conciliatory line on the self-defense 
question than the French. He informed a group of 
Orgesch representatives that a British member of an 
Entente commission based in Berlin had told him that 
“Bavaria should maintain a strong backbone because 


she could rely on support from England.” °** The 
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German ambassador suggested that the milder official 
tone of the English Government might be traced to the 
Reich government’s decision to grant concessions to 
the Cunard and White Star Shipping Companies. *° 

Whatever the explanation for this apparent breach 
in the wall of Allied opposition to the self-defense 
movement, its consequence was the exacerbation of 
the already complicated imbroglio surrounding the 
fate of the Einwohnerwehr. Escherich, of course, took 
heart at what he felt was English encouragement to 
remain steadfast in his intransigent position, while 
the Reich government felt more than ever that a show 
of good will by the Bavarians might yield a com- 
promise solution, because the English would force the 
French to accept it. At the same time, however, 
federal officials were convinced that a continued ab- 
sence of Bavarian concessions would definitely lead 
to Allied sanctions. 

Thus, when the Allies, on the initiative of England, 
granted the German government a short breathing 
space (roughly to the end of January, 1921) to comply 
with their demands, the Reich renewed its attempts 
to convince von Kahr that concessions were necessary 
in order to strengthen the English hand against the 
French. The central authorities were now convinced 
that more than just disarmament was necessary ; 
promises of at least a partial dismantling of the Ein- 
wohnerwehr structure would be required for English 
support. A member of the Foreign Office staff 
warned Kahr that dilatory and stalling tactics would 
no longer work. °° Five days later Simons repeated 
this warning, noting that the English had given the 
Germans a little extra time only because they believed 
the Bavarians might come to their senses. “If we do 
not accept this opportunity, but continue to play the 
waiting game, the French will be able to interpret 
this as a sign of bad faith and those who have tried 
to hold them back will become discouraged. The hope 
for a reasonable compromise will then vanish.” ® 
Simons noted that the Reich government had always 
backed the Bavarians in the Einwohnerwehr question 
because it recognized the “special difficulties” obtaining 
in Bavaria. But the moment of reckoning had now 
come, and the central government could no longer sup- 
port a policy of hesitation. Such an approach would 
only lead to the complete destruction of the self-defense 
movement as well as the application of Allied sanctions 
against Germany. Simons concluded by asking Kahr 
‘in what ways the Bavarian Government planned to 
acknowledge this situation.” ® 

Kahr acknowledged the situation in his usual way: 
he insisted that the danger of renewed Communist up- 
risings in the coming winter months made any limita- 
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tions of Einwohnerwehr strength impossible. He 
hinted that he might review the situation in the sum- 
mer, but refused to commit himself publicly even to 
this, 53 and Kahr was strengthened in this intransigent 
stand during the early spring by the outbreak of Com- 
munist uprisings in Central Germany. 

This ‘‘still-born revolution” ®* was a godsend to the 
Einwohnerwehr defenders, who had lacked much 
concrete evidence to support their contention that the 
Communist threat continued to be very much alive. 
The Einwohnerwehr press agency gleefully exagger- 
ated the scope of the Communist uprisings in Saxony 
and Thuringia so as to give the impression that Ba- 
varia was now even more threatened than in the spring 
of 1919. 8 Kahr appeared before the Bavarian Land- 
tag on April 12 to announce that the revolts in Central 
Germany clearly vindicated his policy of maintaining 
a firm anti-Communist vigil in Bavaria. They proved 
that a continuation of this policy, manifested in the 
retention of the Einwohnerwehr, was more needed than 
ever. “What we see in Central Germany,” he said, 
“can be repeated anywhere in the Reich. I am not 
pessimistic, I just see things the way they are.” ® 
Kahr and other Einwohnerwehr defenders argued that 
even if similar uprisings did not occur in Bavaria, this 
would be the case only because the existence of a 
strong self-defense force had effectively deterred the 
would-be rebels. In other words, no matter what the 
outcome of the revolutionary ferment, the case for 
continued “self-defense” was strengthened. 

But the uprisings in Central Germany by no means 
deterred the Allies in their campaign against the Ba- 
varian EW. On May 5 the Allied governments 
issued a final ultimatum, and gave it teeth by announc- 
ing definite plants to occupy the Ruhr and impose 


economic sanctions 1f the Einwohnerwehr were not 


immediately dissolved. 7 And this time there were 
no hints that Bavaria might receive special treatment 
in the form of coal shipments and the like; without 
any significant natural resources of her own, Bavaria 
would in fact be especially hard hit by a blockade of 
Ruhr coal. 

Moreover, in its final campaign against the Ein- 
wohnerwehr, the Control Commission adopted a new 
tack; instead of routing all communications through 
the Reich government, it now confronted Kahr di- 
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rectly with its demands. ® Also, Bavaria itself was 
threatened with military occupation. All in all, the 
new Allied tactics had their desired effect. The Reich 
representative in Munich noted on May 22 that 
Bavarian public opinion was finally becoming resigned 
to at least partial civilian disarmament. *® As for 
the local political leaders, they seemed much less 
tenacious and bold when forced to face the Entente 
“eye to eye.” *° Deprived of the shield of Reich 
governmental protection, the Bavarian Lion had begun 
to behave more like a house cat. 


4. THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 
BAVARIAN EINWOHNERWEHR 

By the end of May, 1921, von Kahr had become 
convinced that continuing his unyielding position on 
the Einwohnerwehr question was no longer advisable. 
He had, it should be noted, previously provided him- 
self with an escape hatch to which he could resort 
in the case of an emergency. He had been careful to 
qualify his commitment to the Einwohnerwehr in two 
ways: first, he had always insisted that the organiza- 
tion must be temporary ; and second, that it must not 
be allowed to jeopardize the unity of the Reich.” 
The time had now come to implement these qualifica- 
tions; and von Kahr no longer hesitated to do so. 

When Kahr communicated his doubts to Escherich 
and asked (much as the Reich Government had re- 
peatedly asked. him) that his organization perform at 
least the “gesture” of partial disarmament in order 
to ward off the threatened Allied sanctions, 72 Esche- 
rich was his usual unaccommodating self. He replied 
that the Entente was still bluffing, that the English in 
particular would never allow the French to occupy the 
Ruhr because this would give the French inordinate 
economic power on the continent. He also warned 
Kahr that any “softness” in this matter would under- 
mine his popularity in Bavaria and jeopardize his gov- 
ernment. ** He was, in other words, now threatening 
Kahr in the way he had once threatened Hoffmann. 

But Kahr was getting precisely the opposite advice 
from the established political and economic circles who 
(along with Escherich) had helped to put him in 
power and upon whom his regime continued to be 
based. They told him that he was in danger if he 
did not abandon the Einwohnerwehr, or at least find 
a compromise solution with Berlin and the Entente. 
They felt that Kahr’s government could not survive 
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an Allied occupation, plus the economic chaos and 
civil war which they believed would inevitably follow 
if Bavaria refused to budge on the Einwohnerwehr 
question. And they made it clear that a sacrifice of 
the Einwohnerwehr was a “lesser evil” than the 
loss of the Kahr government. 1’ 

These pressures induced Kahr to make a complete 
break with the EW. He had once promised that his 
administration would “stand or fall with the EW,” but 
this was pure rhetoric. When the final test came, 
he chose to exercise his more sober qualifications: the 
EW seemed suddenly expendable. 

Escherich was now faced with the question of 
whether he was willing to stand by some old rhetoric 
of his own. He had once warned that the Bavarian 
EW would follow its own dictates if the government 
deserted it.7> Now that this had in fact occurred, 
Escherich waxed indignant over Kahr’s “betrayal,” 7° 
but he proved ultimately unwilling to carry out his 
implied threats of violent resistance. 

In any case, Escherich was in no position to make 
good on these threats. For while the Allied vice 
tightened, he was squeezed by opposition from within 
his own organization. The dissension focused chiefly 
on his determination to promote the military effective- 
ness of the EW through the creation of mobile guards. 
These units were much better equipped and more 
“visible” than the original village guards. Their 
promotion by the Landeslettung provoked a grass-roots 
protest against “excessive military display” in the 
self-defense movement. 77 And—in the eyes of the 
rank-and-file protestors—it was the spread of these 
militarized units which had attracted the attention of 
the Allies. They argued that if Escherich and his 
staff had not transformed the original spontaneously 
organized and decentralized self-defense movement 
into a highly bureaucratized and militarized para- 
military force, the Entente would never have become 
concerned about the organization. The initial Flur- 
schutzen, ran this argument, were innocuous expres- 
sions of the local citizenry’s concern for the mainte- 
nance of law and order in the villages; they had no 
pronounced military character and thus did not con- 
stitute any violation of the treaty. But the Entente, 
admitted the protesters, could not help but become 
alarmed at the trend toward increased centralization 
and militarization, which reached its culmination in 
the Landfahnen and Reichsfahnen. If the Entente 
was demanding the elimination of the whole self- 
defense organization, this was because the leadership 
had perverted its nature—at least at the higher levels. 
The dissidents thus argued that the “healthy core’ 
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of the self-defense movement, namely the less milita- 
rized local units, could be saved only through a sacri- 
fice of that entire elaborate structure which Escherich 
had so tortuously constructed. *° 

Escherich had done his best to scotch this protest. 
In a letter to all the Gau- and Kreisleiter he fumed: 


The dismantling of the Einwohnerwehr into a series of 
separate, unconnected local units with no higher leader- 
ship would render it incapable of performing the tasks 
assigned it by the State. . . . Moreover, the idea that 
an elimination of the Landes-, Kreis- and Gauleitungen, 
that is, the destruction of the entire carefully constructed 
central apparatus, would convince the Entente to allow 
the continued existence of a more modest self-defense 
movement, makes no sense at all. It is not the Einwohner- 
wehr’s existence per se—regardless of whether it consists 
of nothing but unconnected local units or maintains its 
present form—which constitutes the major bone of con- 
tention, but the fact that the Einwohnerwehr possesses 
more military weapons than the Treaty allows. 19 


But as Allied pressure grew, it became increasingly 
apparent that the bulk of the rank and file were unwill- 
ing to back Escherich in any last-ditch defense of the 
EW apparatus. Escherich’s own secretary, von Rie- 
del, °° pointed out that “wide sections of the middle- 
class population from whom the EW was recruited” 
would never support a policy which entailed the risk of 
a violent confrontation with the Entente. And Riedel 
noted that most Bavarians, himself included, now 
were convinced this indeed would be the consequence 
of a flat refusal to abide by the Allied ruling; he dis- 
missed as illusory the hopes that France would not 
mobilize its army against Bavaria, or that England 
would hold back the French if they did mobilize. 
Given this state of affairs, Riedel suggested that the 
Einwohnerwehr leadership offer the following con- 
cessions “‘to show its good will”: (1) turn over all 
of the organization’s heavy weapons and one-third of 
its light arms to the appropriate authorities; and (2) 
transform the Einwohnerwehr into a decentralized 
police reserve similar to the Landespolizet in neigh- 
boring Wurttemberg. If this compromise pro- 
posal were rejected (and Riedel seemed to think it 
would be) he advocated the formal dissolution of the 
entire state-wide Einwohnerwehr apparatus. How- 
ever, he indicated that this drastic step might be 
followed by the “immediate creation of ἃ secret 
organization composed of the truest of the true,” a 
much smaller decentralized force of 30,000 to 50,000 
well-armed men organized in cells according to the 
Communist model. The existing Einwohnerwehr 
and Orgesch leaders would have to avoid any role in 
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this organization, because they would naturally attract 
too much attention to it. Recognizing that most of 
the previous Einwohnerwehr rank and file would not 
be suited for membership in this organization, he 
advocated the creation of a much larger, but totally 
demilitarized association which could absorb the bulk 
of the former membership and act as a kind of 
“silent reserve’ for the smaller “‘core troops of self- 
defense.” ὅ: 

Escherich was naturally reluctant to accept Riedel’s 
conclusions, because they demanded a “destruction of 
his creation, the essence of which was rigid hierarchical 
centralization presided over by a unified leadership.” ®? 
At least in respect to decentralization, the Riedel pro- 
posal sounded much like the earlier suggestion by local 
leaders for an elimination of the hierarchical Ein- 
wohnerwehr structure, suggestions which Escherich 
had always regarded as anathema. But they were now 
backed by members of Escherich’s own staff, the ma- 
jority of the local leaders, plus the states’ most in- 
fluential political and economic figures. °° 

This is not to say that there were not EW staff 
members who pushed for total defiance. The group 
around Kriebel in particular was prepared to risk open 
civil war in order to save the self-defense movement. *4 
But Escherich realized that Riedel was right when 
he insisted that “the wounds of the last war are still 
too fresh, the morale of the people too low, for there 
to be any enthusiasm for renewed conflict.” °° More- 
over, he had to defer to his better judgment, as well 
as the counsel of such advisers as von Riedel, or com- 
mit himself to a course he had already rejected when 
he refused to tie himself to the Kapp Putsch advocates 
in Bavaria. For, with the exception of Pittinger, the 
people who advocated continued intransigence were 
the same as those who had urged Escherich to join 
the Kappists in March, 1920. To do this at either 
juncture—but especially in the second case when 
the bulk of Bavarian conservative opinion had opted 
for a compromise—would have required that Escherich 
subordinate himself to volkisch luminaries like Luden- 
dorff, Kriebel, and Rohm. Despite his pretenses to 
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national greatness, Escherich’s locus of power re- 
mained in Bavaria and he could never entirely tran- 
scend the limitation which his Bavarian ties imposed 
upon him. 

Escherich was realistic enough to appreciate the 
limitations inherent in his situation ; he was ultimately 
forced to acknowledge that he saw “no reasonable 
alternative” to submission to the Allied ‘“Diktat.’’ 86 
It was not exclusively the Entente ultimatum, however, 
but also the configuration of internal pressures, which 
forced Escherich’s hand. Convinced that he had been 
abandoned by the people with whom he had most in 
common, the leaders in the conservative Bavarian 
Establishment, he bitterly announced the formal dis- 
solution of the Einwohnerwehr in the last week of 
May, 1921. 3: 

Though Escherich accompanied his dissolution order 
with a barrage of protests—including the implication 
that the average law-abiding Bavarian would never 
forgive the state’s political leadership for its “be- 
trayal” of the Einwohnerwehr **—the actual dissolu- 
tion process took place with remarkably little resistance 
from the rank and file. °° Perhaps, however, this is 
not so remarkable when we consider the nature of the 
disbandment. Significantly, this initiative liquidated 
only the higher echelons of the Einwohnerwehr struc- 
ture, leaving intact the network of local Ortswehren. 39 
These decentralized local units were now free from the 
Landesletiung’s domineering policies.°! In other 
words, the Entente finally succeeded in forcing 
Escherich to do what many of the local Einwohner- 
wehr leaders had long been suggesting. Of course, the 
local Wehren had to turn over whatever heavy military 
weapons they might possess ; and they could no longer 
advertise themselves as armed paramilitary forma- 
tions. Moreover, they could receive no more govern- 
ment subsidies. But these restrictions did not pro- 
voke great consternation, because many of the local 
units had already favored the return to a purely self- 
sufficient and “demilitarized” form of self-defense orgi- 
nization. 

With the dissolution of the Einwohnerwehr appa- 
ratus, many of the local affiliates simply rechristened 
themselves as Bauerwehren or Biirgerwehren and 
formed a new association known as the “Union of 
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Free Peasant and Citizen Guards. But this new 
association differed significantly from the Einwohner- 
wehr per se. Its members made it clear that their 
only concern was “‘the fulfilling of duties on the local 
level.” °? They further eschewed any and all connec- 
tions with the Reichswehr. In an obvious reaction 
against the Orgesch, they renounced any involvement 
in “far-reaching political adventures”; they also re- 
jected ‘“‘any controls by outsiders’ and vowed to avoid 
integration under 4 centralized Landesleitung. 59 
Above all, the Union pledged to concern itself with 
the kind of bread-and-butter issues (such as centrally 
controlled agricultural prices, production quotas, in- 
flation, etc.) which it insisted the previous Einwohner- 
wehr leadership had ignored or underplayed. The 
members of this new association were convinced that 
such practical issues could be handled effectively only 
by the concerned citizens themselves; they had no 
trust in the efficacy of centralized governmental 
bureaucracies. Hence, they vowed a return to “pure 
self-defense,” following the syndicalist dictum that 
the “only reliable help is self-help.” °° 


CONCLUSION 


The formal dissolution of the Bavarian Einwohner- 
wehr in June, 1921, by no means put an end to para- 
military politics in Central Europe. In addition to 
the host of decentralized local guards (which often 
operated under the sanction of municipal and state 
officials), there grew up a welter of semi-secret Wehr- 
verbande. These groups ran the political gamut from 
the basically bourgeois-restorative Bund Bayern und 
Reich to the extreme volkisch Nazi SA. In Austria 
the Heimwehr movement survived a period of rela- 
tive inactivity in the mid 1920’s to emerge (after 
1927) as a potent force in local politics. ? 

Nevertheless, the official collapse of the Bavarian 
Einwohnerwehr was a milestone in the history of 
paramilitary organizations between the wars. It sig- 
naled the end of the first phase of the German counter- 
revolution, a period during which the resurgent Right 
had worked more or less openly (indeed, often 
with the support of Social Democratic bureaucrats) 
to contain the spread of revolutionary change. The 
paramilitary organizations that proliferated in the 
wake of the Einwohnerwehr’s dissolution were forced 
to operate in greater secrecy; and, in doing so, were 
subject to the extreme sectarianism which often char- 


92 Richtlinien und provisorische Satzungen der Freie 
Bauern- und Burgerwehr, BHSA, I, MInn 73441. 

93 Jbtd. 

94 Tbid. 

95 Gendarmerie Station Schénegg to Herrn Amtsvorstand 
des Bezirksamts Wolfrathausen, June 30, 1923, ἐδία. 

1See C. E. Edmondson, “The Heimwehr and Austrian 
Politics, 1918-1934,” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Duke 
University, 1966). 
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acterizes the “underground” of whatever political 
stripe. The so-called “Association of Patriotic Ba- 
varian Organizations” (Vereinigung der Vaterland- 
ischen Verbadnde Bayerns), whose most prominent 
component was the Bund Bayern und Reich, had con- 
siderably less internal cohesiveness than the EW, or 
even the Orgesch. Its member groups competed with 
one another to determine which could be the most 
radical, the most esoteric.2 Between the dissolu- 
tion of the EW and Hitler’s conquest of power there 
would be little serious effort to unify the Right. 

Thus the Entente edict in the spring of 1921 ended 
scmething rather unique in the history of the German 
Right. The EW movement as a whole represented the 
first attempts to rally the entire able-bodied, middle- 
class citizenry against the Revolution of 1918-1919. 
Within the context of doctrinaire anti-socialism, it tried 
to play down specific ideological commitments, pre- 
ferring catch-all phrases like “defense of life and 
property,” or “upholding law and order.” If the 
movement was anything but “unpolitical,”’ it did at 
least transcend traditional party and interest group 
loyalties. 

Among the German Einwohnerwehren the Ba- 
varian group was clearly the most successful. This 
was due less to military potency per se (for all its 
arms and manpower the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr suf- 
fered from the same inadequacies as the irregular 
forces elsewhere in Germany ) than to its political and 
social position in the state. Having managed to escape 
the tutelage of the Social Democratic officials who 
initially sponsored it, the EW helped reclaim political 
control for the anti-socialist Establishment. It then 
wove itself firmly into the fabric of that conservative 
Establishment, drawing on Bavaria’s dominant elites 
for both its material sustenance and leadership cadres. 
It also became a repository of Bavarian patriotism and 
regional pride; and, at a time when Berlin’s grip 
seemed momentarily weakened, it asserted Bavaria’s 
claim to leadership in national politics. Turning also 
to its much weaker and internally divided neighbor 
to the east, it played a major role in the development 
of a counterrevolutionary movement in Austria. In 
these latter enterprises the Bavarian leaders clearly 
overreached themselves; they lacked the resources 


2 Nusser, pp. 215-293; Fenske, pp. 143-245. Member asso- 
ciations included: Verband der vaterlandischen Bezirksvereine 
Munchen, Reichsflagge, Deutschnationaler Schutz- und Trutz- 
bund, Hochschulring Deutscher Art, Neudeutscher Bund, 
Altdeutscher Bund, Andreas Hofer Bund, Bayrischer Krieger- 
bund, Bayrischer Ordnungblock, Deutscher Offiziersbund, 
Deutschvolkische Arbeitsgemeinschaft, Interessgemeinchaft 
deutsche Heeres- und Marineangehorigen, Nationalverband 
deutscher Offiziere, Reichsverband der Kriegsteilnehmer 
deutscher Hochschulen, Verband der bayrischen Oggiziers 
Regiments Vereine, Verband Nationalgesinnter Soldaten, 
Zentralverband der deutschen Kriegsbeschadigten, NSDAP 
(withdrew after four weeks). 
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to hold together the entire Central European Right 
under the domination of Munich. But for a short 
while the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr was the most influ- 
ential force in the German counterrevolution ; and its 
leaders did temporarily extend that influence through- 
out Central Europe. The Orgesch-Orka conglomerate 
embraced at its height nearly two million men. Shaky 
as this empire was, the region was not to see an 
equally impressive consolidation until Adolf Hitler 
began building his “Thousand Year Reich” in the 
thirties. 

As a factor in postwar German politics, then, the 
Einwohnerwehr movement deserves more attention 
than it usually gets. But what was its broader im- 
portance for the future of the German Right—and 
indirectly, for the political development of Germany 
in the Weimar period? One cannot end a discussion 
of the EW’s significance without trying to assess its 
relationship to the tragedy that engulfed Germany in 
the subsequent years. 

It has been argued‘ that the radical Right in 
Bavaria, manifested in the volkisch military associa- 
tions and the Nazi movement as a whole, might have 
been effectively contained had the Einwohnerwehr not 
been banned by the Entente. This is a very significant 
point, because it suggests that the whole National 
Socialist crusade, which, after all, had its beginnings 
in Bavaria, might have been checked before it had 
gathered the momentum to swamp the rest of Ger- 
many. The protagonists of this view argue that the 
Einwohnerwehr constituted an_ effective antidote 
against the spread of more radical rightist organiza- 
tions because it channeled the local population’s 
“militarist spirit” (wehrhaftlichen Geist) into a form 
of paramilitary expression which was basically incom- 
patible with the volkisch movement. Only after the 
dissolution of the EW (which is said to have had a 
radicalizing effect) did its former members begin 
streaming into the volkisch camp. The SA, for ex- 
ample, experienced a sudden increase in membership 
immediately after the Einwohnerwehr was disbanded. ὃ 
Thus the Entente (as well as the left-wing critics 


3 The standard studies of Weimar politics (with the excep- 
tion of Gerhard Schulz, Zwischen Demokratie und Dtktatur) 
pass over the EW in favor of the more glamorous free corps. 
In those cases where it has been treated, the authors have 
greatly oversimplified the picture by drawing on very limited 
evidence. Schulz restricted himself to the Akten der Reichs- 
kanzlei in Koblenz, Salewski (Entwaffnung und Militarkon- 
trolle in Deutschland 1919-1927) used only the files of the 
IMCC, and Eberhard Kolb, (Die Arbeiterrate in der deutschen 
Innenpolitik 1918-1919) depended almost entirely on the 
Akten des Zentralrates der Sozialistischen Republik in the 
Institute for Social History in Amsterdam. 

4 The proponents of this view include Schwend, p. 70; Speck- 
ner, pp. 196 ff. Franz-Willing, p. 44; and Franz Schweyer 
Politische Geheimverbande (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1925), 
p. 101. 

5 Franz-Willing, p. 44; Zimmermann, pp. 103-104, note 484. 
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throughout Germany who called for disbandment) 
must be held responsible for destroying the one organi- 
zation which might have saved Bavaria, Germany, and 
the world from the scourge of Nazism. 

There is some merit in this argument. Had it lasted 
the EW might have provided at least a modicum of 
supervision over the wilder spirits in the Bavarian 
Right; once it was disbanded there was nothing at all 
to check their desperate violence. There was also 
nothing to prevent the splintering of the Right into 
dozens of progressively more radical and alienated 
factions—frustrated grouplets that were eventually 
swept into the Sammlungsbewegung of the NSDAP. 

But the long-term viability of the Einwohnerwehr 
structure as a kind of safety-valve on the Right is 
precisely what is so problematical. In the first place, 
there was an internal “radicalization” of the EW well 
before its dissolution. It was not a monolithic orga- 
nization embodying a unilinear orientation toward 
what one historian has called “healthy federalism.” ὅ 
In his attempt to escape the limitations of an essen- 
tially locally oriented vigilante force, Escherich had 
incorporated former free corps units into the EW 
structure. Some of these groups, like the Bund Ober- 
land, were hardly outside the radical volkisch param- 
eters. While still a part of the EW, the Oberland 
had succeeded in drawing many young militants away 
from their original units into the Landfahnen X-XIV 
(whose core consisted of former Oberland free corps 
members). But this was not an isolated case: local 
E'W leaders were constantly complaining that they 
were losing their youngest and most active members 
to the more radical-nationalist mobile brigades. 7 
Escherich himself was unable to put a stop to this 
trend. No wonder he was so relieved when the Polish 
attack in Upper Silesia enabled him to dispatch train- 
loads of these young troublemakers out of the state. ὃ 

Moreover, despite the existence of the mobile 
brigades, the EW as a whole retained enough of a 
reputation for stodgy conservatism that it was losing 
some of 15 younger participants to radical groups out- 
side the organization. In March, 1921, Escherich com- 
plained that young men were not only transferring 
en masse from the Ortswehren to the Landfahnen, but 
also to “other associations” outside the EW orbit with 
which the EW had “nothing in common.” ® In other 
words, the EW was proving itself incapable of hold- 
ing the allegiance of many young radicals, a fact which 
casts doubt on its ultimate effectiveness as an alterna- 
tive to the volkisch movement. 

At the same time, from the other end of the political 
spectrum, Escherich was under fire from extreme 


6 Schwend, p. 170. 

7 Riedel report, Schober, HS922, pp. 17-18. 

8 Nusser, p. 124. 

9 Escherich to samtliche Kreis- und Stadthauptleute, March 
9, 1921, Schober, HS922. 
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particularists who resented his increasing preoccupa- 
tion with national affairs, and his acceptance of radical 
volkisch elements within the EW. Thus while the 
radical nationalists condemned the EW for its exces- 
sive particularism, the particularists protested that the 
movement was not federalist or localist enough. There 
was also increasing disenchantment with the leader- 
ship’s autocratic behavior, its insistence on rigid cen- 
tralization of authority. Just before the EW was 
dissolved the Bavarian Trade Minister was obliged to 
admit: ‘““We should allow ourselves no illusions about 
the fact that wide sections of the population simply do 
not support the EW in the form it has now taken.” 1° 
Thus it is not surprising that a later attempt (made 
in January, 1923, by the BVP delegate, Karl Schwend) 
to revive the EW did not get off the ground. 
Schwend had hoped through this step to “check the 
migration of [Bavarian rightists] to other organiza- 
tions, specially to Hitler.” But the idea found such a 
‘“pasSive response” among the citizenry that it had to 
be dropped. 11 

Thus it was probably an illusion to expect that the 
EW might have ultimately “taken the wind out of the 
Nazi sails.” 15 Indeed, in a larger sense, the EW move- 
ment probably did more than simply fat to prevent 
a growing radicalization of politics: in a way, perhaps 
unwittingly, it helped to promote it. This is not to 
suggest that the EW was a “proto-Nazi”’ organization. 
The claim (made during the Third Reich) that the 
E'W was an early “Nazi Werk” 15 should not be taken 
seriously. 

Rather, the Einwohnerwehr might best be seen as 
a transition from the more conservative, static politics 
of the “old Right” to the radical, dynamic politics of 
the new. ** For although, as we have seen, the group 
retained an image of conservative and even stodgy re- 


10 Ministerratsprotokolle, February 24, 1921, BHSA, II, 
MA99518, 9. Even Kanzler was critical of the growing cen- 
tralization and of Escherich’s penchant for stacking the leader- 
ship posts with high-ranking officers. He warned Escherich 
as early as September, 1919, that the “simple Wehrmanner” 
would not take kindly to policies which departed from the 
“democratic principles” advertised by the Landesleitung. See 
Kanzler to Escherich, September 13, 1919, BHSA, IV, EWA, 
1/Sonderakt des Landeshauptmannes. 

11 Vertretung der Reichsregierung in Mtinchen (Haniel) 
to Reichskanzlei, January 16, 1923, BA, R431/2729, p. 264. 

12 The phrase is Interior Minister Schweyer’s. 

13 This assertion was made by one Wilhelm Deutschmann, 
an ex-EW leader in Kreis Osterode/Tannenburg (Prussia) 
in 1934. See his “Ruckblick und Beobachtungen eines EW 
Grinder und Leiters 1919/20,” BA, NS 26/711. 

14QOn the “old Right’ in postwar Bavaria see Friedhelm 
Mennekes, Die Republik als Herausforderung: Konservatives 
Denken in Bayern zwischen Weimarer Republik und anti- 
demokratischer Reaktion (1918-1925) (Berlin, 1972); for 
studies on the “new Right” in Weimar generally see Klemens 
von Klemperer, Germany's New Conservatism (Princeton, 
1957) and Herman Lebovics, Social Conservatism and the 
Middle Classes in Germany, 1914-1933 (Princeton, 1969). 
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spectability, and although the bulk of its membership 
was dedicated to the preservation of traditional cus- 
toms, beliefs, and values, its leaders nevertheless 
sought to combine such old-fashioned nativism with 
more “modern” elements of military and_ political 
organization, and to transcend the politics of local law 
and order with a politics of national revolution. If 
in this they did not succeed, they did manage to 
reshape the original self-defense movement, and thus 
to ‘‘open’ the Bavarian Right to ever more adventur- 
ous and desperate alternatives. 

One might argue, too, that in contributing to the 
radicalization of rightist politics, the Einwohnerwehr 
helped radicalize the entire Weimar environment, 
thereby furthering the ultimate disintegration of the 
democratic-parliamentary experiment. After all, the 
whole self-defense movement constituted an increas- 
ingly successful attempt to shift the emphasis in do- 
mestic politics from traditional parties and interest 
groups to the arena of paramilitary violence and intimi- 
dation. Of course, the Right was not alone in this 
tendency; the far Left as well had subverted the 
democratic process by organizing various Arbeiter- 
wehren and Red Guards. But in Germany the 
leftist paramilitary units were quickly outclassed by 
the much better armed counterrevolutionary groups ; δ 
and after 1919-1921, when the extreme leftist units 
were broken up and suppressed, the major threat 
to the Republic clearly came from the radical Right. 15 
Pursuing their subversive, anti-democratic activities 
right up to the dawn of the Third Reich, the radical 
rightist splinter groups did much to further the 
militarization of German politics.17 And though 
these groups—recruited largely from social ‘“mar- 
ginals’”—may have departed from the “Establishment” 
image of the earlier EW, their commitment to the 
politics of the street had been pioneered by that 
“respectable” organization. Indeed, what is so sig- 
nificant about the EW is that it initiated some of the 
most respectable and ordinarily stable elements of the 
German population into the politics of violence and 
intimidation. The fact that the Nazis were ultimately 
able to win over these “conservative” social classes 
might well have been enhanced by the fact that some 


15 Konnemann, pp. 90-111. 

16 The most important paramilitary organization on the Left, 
the Reichsbanner Schwarz-Rot-Gold, was dedicated to pre- 
serving the republic, not to overthrowing it. Had it been 
used at critical moments (such as the coup against the 
Social Democratic government in Prussia in 1932) it might 
have saved the republic. As it was, the field was left to 
extreme rightist groups like the SA, whose leadership was 
hardly hesitant to employ political terror tactics. On the 
Reichsbanner see Karl Rohe, Das Reichsbanner Schwarz-Rot- 
Gold: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Struktur der politischen 
Kampfverbande zur Zeit der Weimarer Republik (Disseldorf, 
1966). 

17 The best general study of the militarization of German 
politics in the Weimar period is Diehl. 
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of the techniques usually associated with the declassé 
SA had been made acceptable and even chic by the 
eminently respectable Einwohnerwehren. 

But there is perhaps another, less obvious, connec- 
tion between the EW legacy and the ultimate success 
of National Socialism. Despite their “reactionary” 
image the Einwohnerwehren were basically antagonis- 
tic to the older ideal of statist authoritarianism. The 
self-defense movement did not seek to strengthen 
state authority, but to transcend it; not to reenforce 
public law, but to replace it with a private law of its 
own design. And in positing its own private con- 
ception of “law and order,” it claimed to represent a 
higher authority than that embodied in the elected and 
appointed officials of the state. The EW’s legitimacy, 
it insisted, came directly from the spontaneous will of 
the citizenry—a mandate unadulterated by the inter- 
mediary forces of parties or pressure groups. Now, if 
such a claim is taken seriously, it cannot help but 
undermine the strength of the state administration, 
regardless of the politics of that administration. In- 
deed, a few conservatives appreciated this fact and 
warned against the unrestrained influence of the self- 
defense movement. Such warnings were very much 
to the point. The allegedly “state-supporting”’ 
(staatserhaltend) EW _ did much to discredit the 
legitimacy and undermine the viability of democratic 
institutions at their traumatic moment of birth. The 
ultimate beneficiary of this was the Nazi party, an 
organization which also had contempt for traditional 
state power and which also envisaged the replacement 
of public authority with its own exclusive legitimacy 
based on a direct mandate from the people. Here too, 
the final success of the Nazis in achieving this goal 
may well have had something to do with the fact that 
this notion was made respectable by the Einwohner- 
wehren (and in Austria, by the Heimwehren) well 
before the Hitler movement emerged as the most 
powerful force in Central European politics. 
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